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PREFACE. 



The Conference Avhich is reported in the following 
pages, and Avhich met in Jiombay on December 
29tb, 189^. Avas the third and largest of the Decennial 
Conferences that have been held in India. It is very 

• 

generally known that there is a monthly Conference 
of Missionaries in most of the important cities of 
the Empire. The gathering in Bombay not only 
represented all these local Conferences, but also the 
scattered workers and members of district Missions 
who seldom have an opportunity of meeting 
together or of meeting workers tr^an other districts 
for mutual edification and consultation. 

A glance at the folloAving table will shew thcj,^,, 
comparative importance of these gatherings and how t^onfcremw. 
vastly the number of workers and the number of 
Societies have increased of late years : — 



DiTuur 




Calcutta 
Benares 



Ist S. India ... 

Panjab 

'2ud S. India ... 

Jst Decennial... 

2ud fy ... 

3rd ,, 



1855 
1867 

1858 
1862 ' 
1870 

1872 
1882 
1892 



65 
36 

32 
71 

118 

136 
475 
G20 



6 



6 
25 

19 
27 
40 



4 
4 

17 
7 
8 

7 

7 
7 



14 
14 

27 
23 
•46 

41 
30 
30 



183 pp. 
Destroyed at 

the mutiny. 
387 pp. 
407 pp. 
2 vols. 600 pp. 

eaQh. 
548 pp. 
492 pp. 
2 vols, about 

500 pp. each. 



The number of meml)ers who attended the ]iom- 
bay Conference is given at GiJO, although the actual 
nuiiiber was much larger. Tlic plan adopted, with 
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the object partly of excluding those who might come 
out of mere curiosity , but more especially of ascertain- 
ing the number of Missionaries who did actually 
attend, was that of selling Tickets of Membersliip at 
He. 1 each, on the back of which particulars as to the 
Member's name, address, Mission, &c., were asked 
with the request that the Ticket might be given up 
at the close of the Conference. There were 759 
Tickets sold, but only 620 were returned by Mis- 
sionlaries. 

tcmberb. Qf thcsc 620 members, Avhose names are given in 

the Appendix. 256 Avere ladies and 67 were 'Indians. 
The years of service of those members who were kind 
enough to reply when written to for information — 
502 out of 620 — were as follow^5 

Under 10 years' service 
Over 1 and under 20 

V 20 „ .. no 

.. 30 .. ., 40 

,. 40 ,. ,. 50 

No particulars known . . . 

Of these it may be also noted that 79 were at the 
Calcutta Conference in 1882 and 26 at the Allahabad 
Conference in 1872. 

ccommoda- Xhc larger these gxttherings grow the gTCiiter the 
difficulty becomes of arranging for them. Bombay 
is easy of access from other parts of India and is 
well supplied with Hotels, but the Missionaries 
residing in it, who have accommodation for visitors, 
are very few. Besides which, some of the larger 
societies, like the L. M. 8., have no representatives 
stationed here. The difficulties were overcome bv 
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r^veral societies undertaking the entertainment of 
their own delegates, while for others a large encamp- 
ment was pitched near the Hall, in which the meetings 
were held, and close to the sea. 

The meetings were held in the Wilson College, ^® wuson 
belonging to the Free Church Mission, which was 
very kindly placed at the service of the Conference 
by the principal — Dr. Mackichan — and the staff of 
the College. It served the purpose admirably in 
every way, whether as to position which is a charm- 
ing one, overlooking Back Bay, or as to accommoda tioi i 
which proved to be ample. It was indeed literally 
taken possession of by the Conference from the early 
morning horn* when members gathered for 23ra3^er, on 
through the heat of the day up till sometimes late 
in the evening. The members of the Conference 
iiave doubtless carried back with them to their lone- 
]y stations many pleasant memories and many vivid 
impressions of their visit to Bombay, among which 
not the least will be that of the beauty and charm 
of the Wilson College and its outlook. 

In preparing for the Conference a Provisional Mnnagoment. 
Committee, which had been appointed by the pre- 
vious Decennial, did the preliminary work, after 
which the Bombay Local Conference undertook in 
(conjunction with it, to issue the complete pro- 
gramme and make other final arrangements. At 
the time of the Conference a Business Committee 
(see page 2) was appointed to carry out all details. 

Almost all the Railway Companies ffave con- Railway 

C0nC6RS10tl8 

cessions to members, as did also the B. L S. N. 
Company. Missionaries applying to the Bombay 
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Secretary were supj^lied with a certificate enabling 
them to obtain the concession and giving inform- 
ation as to what the concessions wei'e on the dif- 
I'erent lines. One thousand certificates were is- 
sued, lor it nmst be rcinemlx3red that many of the 
Railway companies did not grant return tickets. 
It would have simplified arrangements very much 
if, by an early-opened correspondence, all the Rail- 
way comjxmies in India could have been induced 
to give the same concessions as well as more fi'eedom 
as to choice of route. When the next Decennial Con- 
ference has to be thought about, an attempt should 
be made to obtain, if possible, an agreement with 
all the Railway companies that return tickets of 
any class and fi'om any place shall be issued 
single lares, and also that by a little extra cost 
**all round trip" ticket — as our American M( 
call it — entitling the passenger to a choice of 
and enabling him to visit some of the chief pi 
interest, shall be obtainable. 

Papers. T^hc Writers of papers for the Conference 

asked to l)e kind enough to have 400 copies px 
so that they might be distributed to the mec- 



instead of being read in the meetings. B^ _ 
plan more time was left for discussion. Ur^ 
nately, many of the papers were not handed 
the last moment so that it was impossible to 
them together as might have been done otb . 
or see that they were equally distributed 
plan worked fairly well ; its weak point see: 
be, judging from the infrequent reference' _ 
papers on the part of speakers, that n&^^^,- 




™B™lly, but individually and literally, many of the 
papers were taken "as read." 

J>pomted speakers who introduced the subject sp«kn.. 
After they 



*»e allowed to speak for 15 minutes, 
a^toisbed, when the meetin. 



<^"»sio„ .1^', ■'.' "" '"««"'« "-as open for dis- 

those ', ™, ™'™''" «i"«i one after the other upon 
•from tb 1 ™' "P ** °"''^'' ""'' ''^"y "f"^'' 

Papers V"'°"" ''" ° '"""'"=»■ The writers of 
I «plv ' P'"™', were allowed , in opjwrtunity of 
' speech , ™'* "'' *" '"'='"«■ Full notes of the 

»ards ^^ '-'''"" »' *'«= «™e. "ere after- 

' ™es are not reiwtedipj-ftir^en this is the 

"! that it is because the_ 

.riK^'l tlie nutes that were sent 

^tiveiitj ri]ieeches perhaps have been 

1 this cimse. 

■haps advisable to nay a word alxmt " Reso- Eenolutiona.' 
Tlie Decennial Conference has no consti- 
|)reNeiir, an<l it is difficult to give it one, 
"Mis>i.jiiai-y biidy is made np uf a heterogeneous 
.' stanchird fur admission into the itinistrj- 
Fies extremely in ditt'erent Churches; ami the great 
iJurity oi' those who attend any large g.it]iering of, 
kin{l are beginners ivithout exj^erience. JJut 
[Mising that a constitution could Ix' devised suffi- 
teiitly practical to satisfy most of the workers, that 
illy concerns the future ; as a matter of tact, the 
teceiuiial Conference thus far has not had one. 
lany men think that the attempt to pass resolutions 
in such a promiscuous gathering was a mis- 
L^ke, Let a resolution once be proposed and it is 
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open to any one in the meeting to put an amend- 
ment ; discussion follows and after that voting — but 
who is to vote ? When it is understood that at the 
closing gathering — the time set apart for farewell 
addresses and devotional exercises — the resolutions 
were brought forward with the hope that they would 
pass as a matter of form without discussion, it can 
hardly be considered surprising that they did not do 
so or that the meeting declined in some instances to 
vote without knowing clearly what it was voting on. 
The Conference met to deliberate not to resolve, and 
—it .would have been well and much more profitable 
had it contented .itself in its last gathering with 
passing formal votes oFtlianJks, with listening to &re- 
Avell messages from the patrial^slis of the Conference 
and with joining together in praj*^ ^^^ praise to 
Almighty God. On the other hand, ih45;ny will feel 
thankful for those resolutions that werep^ssed, es- 
pecially for one like that on the re-employmei|t in one 
mission of men under discipline in another. ^In the 
report of the last afternoon's meeting it was thV^gh* 
best to give without comment of any kind the ^^■ 
man's speech and the resolutions only that f^ere 
actually passed. 

Prayer meet* The Prayer Meeting every mornino^ at Z-i^^' 
'"^''" when the large Hall was well filled, j^roved a mef^^ 

of blessing to very many. They were conduct " 
by the following gentlemen : — \ 

On Thursday morning bj- the Rev. Dr. T. J. Sco^ 
Friday ., ,, Rev. A. B. Wann 

Saturday ,. „ Eugene Stock, Esr^ 

Sunday „ „ R. p. Wilder, Esq; 

Monday „ „ Rev. R. Jebb. 
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On Tuesday morning by the Rev. G. Kerry. 
Wednesday „ ., Rev. J. Small. 

May the perusal of the following pages widen our 
sympathy for branches of work of which perhaj^s we 
knew but little before ; may it increase in us a feel- 
ing of deeper respect for our variously gifted, many- 
sided fellow- workers ; and above all may the imper- 
fections and mistakes of the Conference be so over- 
ruled and the gathering together of such a large 
number of good men and women with the one object 
of taking council together in the Lord's work be so 
richly blesssed by the outpouring of the Holy Spirit 
that the knowledge of our Blessed Saviour may be 
extended and God's Holy Name be glorified through 
the length and breadth of this land. 

A. Manwaking, 

Editor. 

Bombay, April 7^ 1893. 
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DECENNIAL MISSIONARY 
CONFERENCE, BOMBAY. 

- ^ 4=- 

FIRST DAY, 
Thursday, 29th December 1892. 



MORNINC SESSlON^ 
Large Hall — ] a. m. to 1 p. m. 



The Rev. D. Mackickan, d.d., F.C.M., Bombay, First Day. 

in the Chair. 

The Conference was opened at 10 a. m. by the 
singing of a Hymn. The Rev. T. R. Wade read the 
Isaiah, vi. Ch. and the Rev. J. Duthie offered prayer. 

The Chairman then addressed the Conference as 
follows :^ 

Ladies and Gentlemen, Members of the 
Decennial Conference. 

The first duty which I have to perform this morning Welcome to 
is, as Chairman of the Missionary Conference of Bombay, Bombay* 
to welcome you in the name of the Conference to our city. 
So far as the city belongs to us we place it at your 
disposal. Up to our strength, yea beyond our strength, 
we are willing to minister to your wants and to your 
comfort during your stay amongst us. Many of you are 
familiar with our city, for many of you have passed 
through it on your way to your various fields of labour ; 
but this is the first occasion on which we, as a Conference, 
have had the privilege of inviting you to sojourn amongst 
us, and we trust that you will carry away with you 
recollections not merely of the beauties of this queenly 

1 i 
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FiBST Day. city, but also of the Christian kindness of those who are 
"^* your brethren and sisters in the work of Christ in India. 



Welcome to 
the VVilsuu 
College . 



Bnsiness 
Committee. 
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Centenary of 

Modern 

Missions. 



I have also another duty to perform, namely to wel- 
come you, on behalf of the College which I represent, to 
the building in which we are now assembled, and which 
we gladly place at your disposal. We trust that here 
you will find all comfort in your deliberations, and enjoy 
a time of quiet and peaceful Conference. 

Bishop Thoburn then formally proposed the appoint- 
ment of the following Business Committee : — 

The Rev. J. Cooling, b.a., W.M.S., 

J. DUTHIE, L.M.S., 

R. A. Hume, m.a., A.B.F.M., 
D. Mackiuhan, D.D., F.C.M., 
A. Manwaring, C.M.S., 
J. L. Phillips, M. A., M.D., LL.B., I.S.S.U., 
J. E. Robinson, M.E.C, 
J. G. Shome, Esq., Ed. I. Ch. Herald, 

The Rev. H. U. Weitbrecht, ph.d., O.M.S., 
and that of these, Messrs. Manwaring and Phillips 
.should be appointed General Secretaries. 

The Chairman then continued : — 

It now falls to us to proceed to the special business of 
the Conference, but before we enter upon our discussions 
this morning let me add a word — it must be a very brief 
word, for our time is passing rapidly — with reference to 
some points of interest in connection w^ith our present 
meeting. There are two or three thoughts which must 
be present to all our minds as we go back in retrospect 
to the beginning of the period, of which this present time 
marks the close — the first century of modern missions^ 
I would remind you that it is just one hundred years 
since the first great Missionary Society was established in 
England under the inspiration of the great pioneer of 
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Indian Missions — William Carey. The centenary of this First Day. 
great event has already been celebrated, but it is interest- 
ing for us, meeting in 1892 to remember the first begin- 
nings of the modern missionary movement in the land to 
which so many of us belong. When we think of that 
beginning in its smallness and feebleness, and reflect 
that we are now meeting each other in a Conference 
which numbers hundreds of missionaries, men and wo- 
men, and represents hundreds more, we become conscious 
of the fact that the foundations then laid have grown into 
a vast and growing work, and we have reason to take 
courage from what we see before us, this morning, in 
this great representative assembly of Christian Missions. 

Those who despised the movement in its first begin- Enoo nage- 
nings and foretold its failure, if they could be present ^^^ ' 
to-day to see what we see and to listen to the reports that 
are submitted to us in this Conference, would see the 
refutation of their statements in the large fulfilment which 
we witness of the best anticipations of those who went 
forward in heroic faith. Since those days great things 
have been attempted, and great things have been done 
in the name of our God. 

There is another feature of this Conference to which Unity ia 
I must call attention. We are here as the representatives ^v®^bi*7' 
of a large number of different churches and societies, to 
display to one another and to the world, to Christian and 
non-Christian, the true unity of our Christian faith. 
There are those who attach great importance to external 
unity, and for whom the imposing fabric of the Church 
as one outward organisation, universal throughout the 
world, has enormous attractions ; but there is something 
which ought to prove more attractive to the Christian 
mind in such an assemblage as this, in which a large 
number of Churches meet together in unity, recognising 
their common brotherhood in the faith, and manifesting 
that unity which is the true unity, the unity which runs 
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First Day. through all God's living creation, the unity which 
realizes itself in the diversity of life. I trust that whilst 
the deliberations of this Conference will admit of diver- 
sity of views and methods of Christian work, there will 
be vouchsafed to us and to those who shall witness our 
deliberations that unity of the spirit in the bonds of peace 
which is the great evidence of the presence of the power 
of a common Christian life. 1 invite you, brethren and 
sisters, to join in the deliberations of this Conference 
,with the sacred resolve, to do all that is possible for the 
unity of the great work to which our Lord has called us. 
Object of AVe are not here simply to accept one another^s opinions, 
«e *^^* or to force our own opinions upon others ; we are here to 
listen to one another, to hear what the Lord has done in 
the various departments of work in which we are 
engaged, to know one another's work with its encourage- 
ments and trials, its hopes and its fears, and to learn in 
what way we can strengthen and support one another in 
the enterprise in which we are engaged. This is the 
great object of the meeting of the Decennial Conference. 
No executive It possesses no executive authority, it has no power to 
aut ority. control and direct the management of the various missions 
represented; but by this Conference we can strengthen 
and encourage one another, and we may learn from one 
another, so that our feeling of Christian brotherhood, 
our sense of the Communion of Saints, may be deepened, 
and that thus there may go forth from this Conference an 
influence that will minister blessing and refreshment, 
through many days of separate, and often lonely, labour. 
Let us wait upon God in prayer on behalf of this great 
object, praying that His Spirit, as a spirit of wisdom and 
unity and peace, may dominate all our proceedings, and 
that each one of us may receive a fresh baptism of that 
Spirit for more successful and more blessed work in the 
years which God may be pleased to give us. 
The subject \ qqw invite you to engage in the deliberations that 
derod. belong to the morning's session. There are three papers 
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presented to this Session of the Conference— one by the First Day. 
Bev. J. F. Burditt, of the Telugu country, one by the Rev. 
S. Martin, of Sialkot, Pan jab, and one by the Rev. Dr. 
Parker, of Lucknow. The papers are in the hands of 
the members of the Conference, and are to be held as read. 
Assuming that these papers have been read I shall 
now ask the appointed speakers to introduce the subject 
with which they deal. 



I.— WORK AMONG THE DEPRESSED 

CLASSES AND THE MASSES. 

(A) NATURE OP INSTRUCTION 9 IV EN (i) BEFORE BAPTISM ; 

(ii) AFTER BAPTISM. (B) MORAL AND Sr^IRlTUAL RESULTS 

PRODUCED. (C; THE BEST METHODS OF WORK FUR THE FUTUEB. 



FIRST PAPER. 



By the Rev, J. F. Burditt, A.B.M,, Narsaravupet, 
Kistna. 

The preaching of "the glorious Gospel of the blessed God Preaching 
which was committed to our ianist," to those who are helpless, ^^^ poor.*^ ° 
and hopeless and ready to perish, is surely the very acme of 
all true mission work. Such work no longer needs advocacy or 
defence, yet, in contemplating some features of our ** work 
among the depressed classes," a brief reference to the high 
privileges of those engaged in tliis service may pardonably 
precede some consideration as to its prosecution, and some 
speculation as to its prospects, 

I. • Among these privileges, we are permitted the soul-satisfy- ^ Divine 
ing consciousness that in this we pre'Cminently follow a divine Work, 
pattern. To the enquiry of John the Baptist as to whether 
indeed the Messiah had come, the answering proof reaches its 
gi-and climax in the assurance ^*the poor have the Gospel 
preached unto them." Christ came **to seek and to save that 
which was lost, "and though- the self-righteous Pharisee rejected 
the blessing of Him who "came not to call the righteous but 
sinners to repentance," Jesus passed on and ** when he saw the 
multitudes he was moved with compassion ou them, because 
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FiiisT Day, they fainted and were scattered abroad as sheep having no 
shepherd/' From the outset the Gospel appears to find its 
prime objective point, its magnetic pole, among the poor, the 
lowly, the oppressed, and the outcaste. And if again this earth 
were trod by tho blessed feet of the Son of God, can we doubt 
that far beyond the confines of the rich, respectable, self- 
satisfied upper classes. He would press with yearning compas- 
sion, and His voice of infinite tenderness would be heard again 
crying to the mosb sinful, and wretched, and lost, " Come unto 
Me all ye that labour and are heavy-laden and I will give you 
rest." 

A necepsity. vThen the privilege of engaging in this work is enhanced by 
the fact that in this we seek to meet an exceptional need. All 
need salvation. "There is none righteous, no, not one. " But 
the higher classes, even in heathen lands, by their culture, 
philosophy, and general enlightenment, are placed in a measure 
much in the position of rejectors of Christ in lands nominally 
Christian. They, to a great extent, wilfully shut their eyes to 
the light. Already they have far more light than they use, and 
can easily obtain more light than thej hai^e. But ** where there 
is no vision the people perish" hopelessly, helplessly, and sunk 
in darkest depths of suffering, superstition and sin. 

' Who that knows anything of the devil-dancing, devil-driving, 
devil-posses&ion, bloody sacrifices and abominable Shakta rites of 
the lower classes ; their pitiful subjection to omens, superstitions 
and medical atrocities ; who that knows of their ignorance, 
poverty, sicknesses, oppression, and despair, but must feel his 
heart yearn within him with desire, to pluck as brands from the 
burning some of these deluded ones whose whole life is subject 
to bondage? 

Then as a further privilege we have in this work the joyous 
satisfaction of finding an open door and a cordial reception. 

Tlie commission recorded in the tenth chapter of Matthew 
doubtless referred to a special Mission, at a special time, to a 
special people, for a special purpose, and need not regulate onr 
action for all time ; yet the spirit of it may still impel us to 
press our message where most effective ' along the line of least 
resistance' upon the accessible, rather than upon the repellent. 



A Batisfac 
tion* 
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Have we sufficient force in India to-day to warrant us in Fibst Dat, 
departing from the great principle set forth in Acts 13-46, 18-6, *"" 
and of conserving our powers for the greatest, most persistent 
effort where the Holy Spirit indicates a soil prepared of God ? 
Among whatever class this opportunity may occur let ua 
strenuously enter in, but we cannot afford to continue year after 
year pleading with stony-hearted heathen of any class, while 
multitudes more likely to accept the truth perish without once 
having heard the good glad news. Yet for the most part the 
high-born as of old reject the message, while ** the common 
people hear him gladly." Again and again has it become true 
that they that were first bidden "made light of it and went their 
wjiys," while from the highways and hedges the outcastes press 
into the gospel feast. And though the bondage of the caste« 
system has hitherto circumscribed, not our efiForts, but our 
tangible results, mainly to the depressed classes, we rejoice that 
we have been granted among these a great and real success, 
rather than a perpetually hypothetical one among people of 
higher social standing. 

To these poor neglected ones the Gospel message comes as the 
first ray of hope they have ever known. They listen eagerly 
and multitudes accept and obey the Gospel. To be instru- 
mental not ouly in inspiring these down trodden ones with new 
h >pes and new purposes for the life that now is, but in leading 
them by hundreds to the feet of Jesus to lay hold of life eternal, 
is a privilege beside which the ambitions of earth pale into 
insignificance. 

II. Have then, those who have enjoyed so great privileges Methjds^ 
no new light to give in regard to Methods of prosecuting work for 
the Depressed Cf asses ? Apparently fruitless labour has led many 
a weary toiler to sigh for the revelation of some improved plan 
of action by which speedy results may be achieved. Hence 
when a Mission has at least numerically enjoyed phenomenal 
success, questions as to whether, after all, there is no royal road, 
and quasi-explanations, not always either flattering or just, are 
not uncommon. It may, therefore, prove a disillusion to state 
that the Society to which the writer belongs has discovered 
nothing better than the old methods of preaching to the 
people, and caring for the Christians, and that we hold that 
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FxBsr Day, neither large accessions nor any other development could justify 
us in deviating in essential principles of action from New Testa- 
ment teachings and example. 

The class of people, their environment, providential circum- 
stances, &c»9 have doubtless contributed incidentally to produce 
these results, but in our approach to the conflict with heathenism 
we still take our marching orders from the Great Commission. 
Both Missionaries and native assistants look upon the simple 
presentation of the Gospel every day, everywhere, to every one, 
through all the teemiug villages of the land, as our main and 
most important work. School work, training of native assist- 
ants, all else follows this, and leads again to this. That this 
is our simple plan, and in view of some misconception to set 
forth that ** the weapons of. our warfare are not carnal, but 
mighty through God to the pulling down of strongholds," a few 
explicit statements seem necessary : — 

Not seo'ila-. (fl) Our ingatherings have not been due to the inducement 

of secular advantages. It would be vain to assure 
ourselves that none of our own converts come from 
mixed, or perhaps even purely worldly motives. Suffice 
it to say that we do not intentionally hold out the induce- 
ment of any secular benefit whatever, and if the examina- 
tion of candidates for baptism elicited the ex'stence of 
such motives, care would he taken to eradicate them or to 
reject candidates still cherishing such expectations. 

Not merely (^) Our ingatherings have not been due per se, to grati- 

from grati- tude /or famine relief. Since at the time of the great 

famine our missionaries were drafted with others into 
eleemosynary life-saving effort, some have concluded 
that the aid then given was the 'fona et origo* of our 
Pentecostal ingathering. But accessions prior to the 
famine were already for that stage of development, large, 
continuous, and ever-increasing. Converts, without 
reckoning their children, even then numbered over four 
thousand, and, had the normal state of affairs continued, 
large additions might reasonably have been expected 
during the same period of time. Yet during the continu- 
ance of the famine converts were not received, and 
baptism was not administered. The famine, however 
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afforded an opportunity for concentrated special effort First Day. 
under favorable circumstauces not thrown away. When 
a contract for excavating a portion of the Buckingham 
Canal put into Dr. Clough's hands the means of j^iving An illua- 
eraployment and subsistence to famine-stricken mnlti- tration. 
tudes, Christians and heathen alike flocked to the work. 
Many were fur the first time free from the restraints and 
serfdom of their village feudalism. A new era dawned 
upon them. They found themselves during their daily 
toil superintended by men who neither drank, nor swore, 
nor beat them, nor called them names, nor cheated them 
out of their just wages. Here was a new thing in their 
hard lives. At night the same men who had so kindly 
directed their labour, gathered them together in the 
thronging camps and sang and spoke of the Friend and 
Saviour of sinners and prayed in their behalf to the great 
unseen God whom they called Father, the giver of rain 
and every blessing. When at last the rain came, and 
after months of faithful teaching, these weary pilgrims 
through the waste howling wilderness, beheld the land 
once more being clothed with verdure before them, what 
wonder that they wished to trust, and obey, and love the 
Christian's God; ** For their rock is not as our rock, our 
enemies themselves being judges." The ingatherings 
which followed amounting to nearly 10,000 during the 
remainder of 1878, were but what men of faith ought to 
expect from such labour under such circumstances, 
preceded as it had been by years of seed sowing. 

(c) Our ingatherings have not been due to a spasmodic^ Not evanes- 
evanescent movement. At the time men may have pre- ^^^^' 
dieted reaction and disaster. But fourteen vears have 
passed away, and those then received have stood well ever 
since wherever in any degree adequately looked after. 
Many became faithful witnesses and demonstrations of the 
power of the gospel. Their children have been taught in 
our schools. From among them have come able preachers* 
and teachers, and the work has gone on ever since, 
widening and expanding, with constant accessions, 
amounting without the concomitant of special circum- jj 

2 ' 
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FiBST Pat. stances to the nnmber of nearly eight thousand in the 

year 189 1 alone. 

departure. (^ ^^^ ingntherings have not been due to departure from 

original principles^ We see no reason why the stan* 
dard should not be the same for the many as for the 
few, and though accessions have sometimes reached 
proportions such as merit the designation " Mass move- 
ments" ; though under such circumstances the mis- 
sionary cannot give such careful personal attention to 
the examination of each candidate as when there are 
few, and must relegate this duty more entirely to the 
care of our worthy Cis -Alpine* assistants ; though God 
alone can read the heai*t, and under any circumstances 
and after the utmost care, we may be mistaken or 
deceived ; yet personal examination of each individual 
candidate, to ascertain so far as possible that the appli- 
cant has not only renounced idolatiy, but repented of mi 
and personally trusted in Christ for salvation, has never 
been dispensed with. The addition of a vast number is 
still with us the addition of a number of individuals, 
each singly and personally professing repentance towards 
God and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, 

Not from {^e) Our ingatherings have not been due to urging baptism 

ti'sm^^ ^^ Wjpon Me people. Opposed ourselves to the doctrine of 

baptismal regeneration ; we persuade men to come to 
Christ, and say little of baptism to the heathen. On 
the other hand, we have no stated term of probation. 
Candidates who give no satisfactory evidence of conver- 
sion, or who are hampered by marital or other disabili- 
ties, are necessarily deferred or rejected altogether. 
But we see no scriptural warrant for unduly delaying 
the baptism of one who appears to be a genuine Chris- 
tian, simply because the tipplication is new. To do so 
might greatly retard and discourage the work. The 

* The term '* Native" is resented by some of the brethren to whom 
it is applied ; " Indian** is objectionable on account of its ambiguity, 
especially to American readers. Perhaps the playful sug^gestion of a 
term which includes Eurasian and native bnt excludes English, Ameri- 
can, and German, many be permitted in a tentative capacity. 
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conversion itself may be in no sense new. The convert First Day. 
may long have heard the gospel, and been a secret 
believer befoi*e taking the bold step of public confession, 
which he might reasonably expect would be welcomed 
by the saints on earth, with a joy akin to that over his 
repentance among the angels in heaven. 

Probation under such circumstances must be a sad dis- Probation, 
appointment to the convert himself, Hindus usually accept the 
accomplished fact with what ^race they may, but the proba- 
tioner must be peculiarly exposed to the taunts, persecutions, 
and blandishments, of alarmed and enraged relatives and 
priests. Such a probation moreover must be very discourag- 
ing to other inquirers who perhaps intended to folbw had the 
first been received. 

Further, a hard and fast rule as to probation would seem 
likely to be very disheartening to the faithful ^preacher by 
whom the convert has been brought to decision. While therefore 
we require conversion as a pre-requisite to baptism and member- 
ship, we do not impose on all alike a fixed period of probation, 
but receive without long delay such as appear from the testi- 
mony of those who know them, and from their own statements, 
to be genuine Christiana. But if in this we differ from some 
other societies, our missionaries are not alone in testifying that 
the general record of those so received is not inferior to that of 
those whose baptism has been delayed.. 

III. Our great business therefore before conversion is the After Bap- 
simple preaching of the gospel wi-th all the versatility, attrac- tism. 
tiveness, wealth of illustration, analogy, argument, persuasion, 
and unction we can possibly attain, and of training men with 
that end in view. But after conversion comes the scarcely 
less important work of earing for the Christians. The subse- 
quent career and advancement of the convert depends painfully 
on the measures taken for his after- edification and watch -care, 
and this, so far as we are able to compass it, is a matter of our 
utmost concern. For the most part illiterate at conversion, 
it is still our duty to "teach them to observe all things what- 
soever Christ has commanded us." To this end primary schools 
are established in every village where there are a few converts. 
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F as T Da y, 'f [^ teacher so far as f)Ossib!e supported by tb« people, but as 
yet usually aided to the extent of one to three rupees a roonth ; 
not only teaches their children to read and write, to smg and 
pray, but acts as pastor for the village iu which be lives. If 
he comes up to our expectation ^ he holds a simple prayer and 
pmise service each evening which the parents attend ; conducts 
a Sunday School on the Lord's Day using the Telugu transla- 
tion of helps on the International Lessons; and follows with a 
short service, giving a simple discourse oii the golden text of 
the day's lesson. Son>e of the brightest and best pupils froni 
these village schools are promoted with- th-eir parents' consent to 
receive further instruction at the station Boarding Schools, and 
from these a further draft on the principle of the survival of 
the fittest provides the bulk of our Seminary students and 
L'hristian High-School boys. Thus, including all grades a 
total of 80 Hie 500 schools and 66^0 teachers were reported in 
connection with our Telugu work in 18^1 ; and though we 
deplore the general ignorance of our converts and tl^ need of 
much more being done, we rejoice at the progress already made, 
and that this system has, under divine Messing, resulted in 
relapses to heathenism being very few, and in the supply of 
preachers and teachers and helpers to ** wJden the skirts of 
light," being constant and increasing even though as yet wholly 
inadequate. 

But the care of converts does not end with their religions 
instructions nor will the addition of their moral arwl intellectual 
advancement alone suffice* 



ftecessary. 



Social Something has been done, infinitely more miust be doiK, for 

hnproremc » i^e social uplift of these people. If ingathering from the 
higher classes be delayed, it is the more imperative^ both for 
the work's sake and for the people themselves^ that we make 
the verv best we can of those whom G )d has already called. 
We need to agitate for their complete emancipation. In remote 
villages not only the Pariahs, as a class^ but many Christians 
are still in practical serfdom. Tlieir wrongs must be ours till 
" liberty to the captive " is proclaimed. The system of yearly 
agreement between the sert'ant and his master, by which all 
incentive to spontaneous industry is eliminated, improvidence 
fostered^ injustice facilitated, and religious nnd moral freedom 
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imperilled, must be abolished, and give place to regular payment ^iest Ba 
of wflges at the time, and by the job, for all work done. Let 
them be no longer bond-seryants but free men. 

We need to seek improvement in the grade and variety of the and 
occujmiion. The taking-up of land and independent cultivation ®™^^W™' 
has been encouraged with some success. Something has been 
done by industrial schools. More should be done in suggesting , 
and facilitating the acquirements of varied common trades, such 
as will yield an honest living in ordinary villages of India. 
Nor should we hesitate by suitable preparation to qualify some 
of these young men for employment in the lower grades of 
Government departments. Above all, we need to exalt and 
emphasize continually the dignity and virtue of honest strenuous 
toil, and to be careful even in bestowing charity so far as 
possible to give employmenty so as to stimulate industry rather 
than encourage idleness. - 

# 

We need to inculcate thrifty conservation. The very poorest and thrift 
not infrequently manifest the most shiftless extravagance and 
wastefulness. They are by nature sceptical of the ' stitch in 
time saves nine' theory. Be it ours to do what we can to rescue 
them from the drudgery of their own improvidence. Experience 
proves that constant protest against carelessness, the use of 
tobacco and betel-nut, the ruination of debt, and marriage 
display, is not lost upon tiiem. 

Wei need to give attention to sanitation The tendency of and bettei 
regenerate souls to keep the body and its surroundings pure, is ^^'»*<^**^**^^ 
early observable ; but inheriting as they do traditions and 
environment so filthy it takes time and patience to evolve that 
Ftate of things, by which we are enabled eventually to make the 
contrast betwee i Christian and heathen villages a most satis- 
factory object-lesson. Nor is regard for the health of the 
converts and their children an unimportant feature of true 
Mission-work, or a matter which among people previously so 
neglected we can be willing to ignore, or afford to neglect. A 
convert's life saved, is in the matter of influence, equivalent to 
a convert gained, plus the progress he has made. Pestilence 
may by some be white-washed, as but a means of postponing the 
advent of universal overpopulation and destitution, But our 
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and 
recreation. 



FiBST Day. Christians are yet so few and their prolonged mundane existence 
as witnesses and lights in the world is so highly important, 
that special effort for the preservation of their henl^ is a sacred 
duty. 

We need to make provision for their recreation. It is not 
fitting that removed from all the child's play of their old-time 
heathen festivities, they should be so bereft of all pastime as to 
give the heathen the wide-spread impression that Christianity 
is the most melancholy religion in the world. Healthful 
recreation is a safeguard to virtue. Not only should the 
children be encouraged in innocent play and healthful athletic 
exercise ; but among their elders something may be done by 
competitive exhibitions and otherwise, something may be done 
to stimulate musical skill ; the culture of vegetables, fruits, and 
flowers ; variety and taste in handicrafts, &c. ; while debates, 
p )pular lectures, magic lantern entertainments and occasional 
festivals, may have a still larger place in expanding the mind, 
atid iu breaking the monotony of lives too scant of joy. 



prospects. 



Their 
increase. 



Their 
numbers. 



IV. Finally, what seem to be the pro specie as regards work 
among the depressed classes? If not at present all we might 
wish, enough has been achieved to augur well for the future. 

(a) These people seem likely to come in increasing num^ 
hers, Hinduism and the caste-system have compara- 
tively slight hold upon them, and have no claim to 
their gratitude or attachment. The fact that there is 
less for them in Hinduism, and more for them in 
Christianity than for any other class may be the first 
perception of the awakening Pariah mind, but it may, 
rightly directed, lead to noble ends. The work ramifies 
through families and relatives in a wonderful way, and 
if we press forward as the opportunity demands, there 
is reason to believe that within this generation tho 
bulk of the lower classes may be christianized. 

(6) They are numerous and ubiquitous. Under different 
names a class of people having the same general 
characteristics and outcaste condition recur in every 
part of India, amounting in the aggregate, perhaps, to 
much more than one -tenth of the whole population. 
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(c) They do not limit the work by essentially expensive Fibst Day. 
conditions. Wretchedly poor thongh many of them Their self - 
are, they are not professional idlers, filled with high- dependence, 
flown ambitions. They are toilers, physically capable 
of patient endurance of much labour and hardship, 
whose wants are few. Given any chance at all they 
can earn their own living independently, and a con- 
vert, as a rule, is permitted still to dwell and work at 
bis trade among his own kindred. In this respect 
they are a happy contrast to converts from high castes, 
some of whom have no occupation, or are so boycotted 
as to be driven to cast themselves on the missionary 
for financial assistance or employment. 

((Z) They provide abundant material for the muUiplica' Their 

tion of Christian workers. This is the great need of J'^^^J!;^'^!*^^ 

'' ^ ^ ^ ^ for Cnristijiu 

every mission, but when, as in work among the lower work, 
classes, converts are not only numerous, and teachable, 
but untiring pedestrians, and accustomed to rough and 
meagre living, the problem is well-nigh solved. From 
among these multitudes of already voluntary witnesses, 

can be recruited and trained, a great army of efficient 
agents, willing at comparatively small expense, to 

devote their whole lives to strenuous evangelistic 

labour. 

(e) They develojo unexpected moral and intellectual capa- Their moral 
cities. Centuries of oppression seem to have stunted tual capacity, 
rather than distorted and perverted them in these 
respects. Even Brahmins have paid tribute to their 
natural honesty and faithfulness of character, and 
some of our boys of low-caste origin have already in 
our High- School, established their intellectual fitness 
to compete with Brahmins. 

(/) They are acquiring considerahle and advancing social Their social 
influence. Reforms and revolutions not seldom come 'oA"©'^^'©' 
from the masses. The language, laws, and liberties 
of Saxon England survived the Norman invasion and 
the masses eventually absorbed the conquerors to 
their oblivion. The stamina of the masses, touched 
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Their 

infiiaenoe on 
the caste 
Bjatem, 



by a unifying purpose, prevails at length over tlie 
less virile classes. 

{g) They are hemg transformed by Christianity in a way 
calculated to revolutionize the social system. Even that 
portion of the Christian community drawn from the 
low castes is becoming better educated, and enligh- 
tened, than their heathen neighbours of a higher class. 
They are levelling up in a way to excite the wonder 
of the higher castes. Brahmins, even, begin to treat 
our preachers and teachers as worthy •f respect. 
Slowly, but surely, the Christian community as a 
whole is rising in the social scale, and this in ac- 
cordance with a notion not altogether foreign to the 
Hindu system ; for impossible though it be for an 
individual to skip from caste to caste, it is no new 
thing even in India for a whole caste community by 
temperance, self-restraint, and religious observance to 
raise itself en m'zsse, at least locally, to a position far 
in advance of that originally occupied. Some such 
change of attitude the heathen are constrained to 
observe in regard to our Christians. Their elevation 
is an unanswerable argument to the ancient theory 
that they are utterly unteachable. It protests against 
the whole selfish disintegrating caste-system based on 
such hereditary disabilities, and saps its very founda- 
tions. It leads the Sudras and others when they 
perceive their superior cleanliness, morality, and 
religious devotion, to accord them a standing un- 
known to their heathen state, and question whether a 
faith which has done so much for their slaves has 
no message of new life for themselves. Even in direct 
influence they compare not unfavorably with others, for 
though the conversion of one Brahman might be expected 
to outweigh in influence that of many Pariahs, theories 
must often, especially in India, be modified by practical' 
tests. It is quite possible for the caste convert to lose all 
influence with his own caste, and become as dead to them, 
even while the educated preacher of low-caste origin may 
excite their wonder, and win their respect. Moreover, 
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the numerical element is of far greater importance in a Firht Dat. 
country where so few read books, but all read character, 
and it would take very special qualifications to equal by 
high ability the influence of numbers of humble Chris- 
tians -who become living epistles known and read of all 
men. 

(A) Lastly^ they appear to be especially chosen /or a Divine They fulfil a 
purpose and called of God for His glory ^ and hence ive ^^^ ^^^' 
may expect final victory, — This order of development 
eeems to be of (he Lord. Christianity has ever advanced 
on the same lines. The leaven must needs work upward 
through the mass. '* Base things of the world and things 
that are. despised hath God chosen, yea, and things 
which are not, to bring to nought things that are ; that 
no flesh should glory in His presence." Had the proud 
and intellectual come first, some high caste Somaj might 
have been the chief result. Men with such hereditary 
training and prejudices might have found it very difficult 
to conform to the New Testament pattern, and the out- 
caste might have been outcaste still. A change of 
religion among the high castes would perhaps have pro- 
duced little more stir among the struggling mass beneath 
them than their adoption of Western education and 
political ideas have done. 

• 

Here is a revolution, a transforming influence, anew life, which Christ thei» 
arrests attention and magnifies the Gospel as the power of God ^" ^ 
in the eyes of all the people. Brahmans have at last been aroused 
to discuss "What can be done for the Pariah ?" and to acknow- 
ledge helplessly that their great and only hope lies in embracing 
Christianity. Once more the proud are known afar off while 
grace is given to the humble. Once more the last shall be first, 
ind the poor rich in faith *' are found to be heirs of the 
kingdom." We praise God for the wonders he has wrought in 
India, for all converts from all classes, but we cannot but rejoice 
especially that from among the poor despised low caste people, 
so many have "come up out of great tribulation and 
washed their robes and made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb." 
3 
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For this and all success to Him be all the glory, as for the 
future in Him is all our hope: ** Blessed be His glorious Name 
for ever : and let the whole earth be filled with His glprj. 
Amen and Amen." 



Objeot of 
liisBionf. 



Lower olas- 



SECOND PAPER. 
By the Rev. S. Martin, d.d., M.E.C, Sialkot, Panjab. 

Missionary work, no matter what may be the condition of 
the people among whom it is prosecuted, must have the same 
object ; the bringing of souls to Christ, and the gathering 
together of believers into a Church organization, with all the 
necessary means for maintaining and advancing spiritual life. 
Yet the methods of work must be modified, to some extent^ 
by the condition and religious belief of those among whom 
the work is prosecuted. 

The importance of the work among the depressed classes, 
and the relation it bears to work among higher classes, is well 
get forth by the Apostle Paul in 1 Cor. i. 26-29. It is true 
now, as it was then, that '*God hath chosen the foolish 
things of the world to confound the wise." The fact that 
Mission work in India has had its greatest success among the 
lower classes is a proof that it is of God, and gives us en- 
couragement for the future. In the Panjab, as in other parts 
of the country, our largest accessions are from the lower 
classes. Some progress has been made among several of these, 
but the largest numbers have t)een received from the Ohuras, 
who are among the lowest. The street cleaners and scaven- 
gers in the cities are from this class, and in the villages they 
are principally employed as day-labourers, the hired help of 
the farmer. Some few are engaged in farming, some are 
dealers in hides, but the greater part of them are very peer. 
Their circumstances are such as render work among them 
difficult. They are numerous, and are distributed over a good 
portion of the Panjab, but the work among them has been 
principally in the districts north and oast of Lahore (Sialkot, 
Gujrdnwdla, Gurdaspur, Amritsar and Lahore). Work among 
these people shews the difficulties to be met in the evartge- 
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lization of the masses in India. A successful work among FiestJIit. 
the most ignorant classes will make the evangelization of the 
more intelligent masses an easier task. A practical exemp- 
lification of the power of Christianity to elevate the low and 
degraded will be its best recommendation to others. This work, 
therefore, has an importance far greater than the elevation of 
this particular class. It is the commencement of a movement 
that must coutinuo and increase until all the people are included. 

What is the best method of conducting the work among Newmethodi. 
these classes ? This is a question that has not yet received a 
solution satisfactory to all. It is evident that, when the people 
begin to turn to Christ in large numbers, the methods pursued 
at first, when inquirers were few, must be modified or given 
up. Then the inquirer was separated from his people and 
protected from persecution : a house was given him, usually in 
the Mission compound : support was furnished to him, mostly 
m the shape of some kind of employment, or, if a young man, 
he would be placed in a school. Then, after having been kept 
for a considerable period under surveillance, and well instructed, 
he was admitted to baptism, and given permanent employ- 
ment, or assisted in getting it. Without entering into the 
question as to whether this was the best method of conduct- 
ing Mission work at first, it is evident that when large num- 
bers are inquirers, some other plan must be adopted. It would 
not be possible, if it were desirable, to provide houses or em- 
ployment for them, and even colonization would prove in- 
adequate. The course pursued in this work appears to me to 
he the only practicable one. The people remain in their old 
homes, and in their old employment, unless it is one that is 
inconsistent with a Christian profession. The instruction they 
receive must be given at such times as will not interfere with 
their daily occupations. These necessary conditions make the 
work of instruction difficult, and when we take into account 
the fact that very few of this class are able to read, and that 
we must depend entirely upon oral instruction, it is evident 
that they cannot acquire the same degree of knowledge of the 
doctrines of Christianity as was usual with the inquirer under 
the Compound system. To insist on the same degree of pro- 
^r^88 in knowledge in the applicant, and the same amount of 
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^^"'^ supervision before baptism, is simply to put a stop to all rapid 
progress among the uneducated masses under cousideration. 
If we believe the promises of the Bible, we ought to expect 
large ingatherings from the world ; yet everything like a mass 
movement among tlic people is looked upon with distrust by 

Old methods. ^^T^J Missionaries. They have become so accustomed to 
having but liew inquirers, that they have practically ceased to 
look for more. The Apostles were not afraid of mass move- 
ments, or of hasty baptism. There could not have been much 
examination to test knowledge or motives on iho day of Pente- 
cost, where three thousand were added unto them *' in one 
day." How many Missionaries, working according to the 
methods of the present day, would be willing to receive a mau 
with his family in the same circumstances as the Jailor at 
Philippi was baptized by Paul, ^* tlie same night," when lie had 
been frightened by an earthquake? Prudence would have 
suggested a delay ; an explanation of earthquakes on scientific 
principles, in order to be sure that he had no improper motives. 
He should also have been required to commit to memory the 
Creed, Commandments and Lord's Prayer. These restrictions 
are of a later date than the Apostles' time. There is this to be 
said, ou the other hand, that there were no worldly induce- 
ments then. When ** bonds, stripes and imprisonment" awaited 
the convert there was no need to wait to see whether he was 
prompted by worldly motives. But how does it come that there 
are such temptations now ? Hindus aad Muhammadans do not 
offer bribes to induce people to become Christians, and the worst 
enemy of the Government cannot bring the charge of partiality 
towards Christianity, If any inducements are offered, they 
must come from the friends of Mission work, and it should be 
within their power to remedy this evil. The real question to 
be settled then is, shall we reform our methods or change God's 
plan for the evangelization of the world ? If from the commence- 
ment of Missionary work, no material aid had been offered to 
converts and enquirers whether in the way of employing them 
as assistants in the work or in any other way, the real progress 
would have been much greater. 

The evil effects of this system of giving aid is felt in work 

a hindrance, among *^« lowest and has been a serious hindrance to its resl 
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progrees. There is uotbing wrong iu & luau wiehiug to better Fir»t Pat. 

his worldly condition. He would not be ft true enquirer if he 

did not desire somethiDg better. All that is necessary for \ii 

11 to see to it that no offev of material aid be made; on the 

contrary it sliould be clearly uuderatood by all applicants that 

help in worldly matters will not b> given. If tliis course ia 

pursued and firmly adhered to iu all our dealing with Christians 

and inquirers, there will be no need of taking the precautions 

that now seem necessary. 

The nature of initruetton given before baptism. From what Befare b>p- 
has already been written it will be evident that this roust i'^"" 
neceaaarily he elementary. They cannot read, and all instruction 
Binst be oral ; they have never had any menial training, and it 
leems impossible for some of them to commit awytliing correctly 
to memory. They have one advantage over the hi^h caatc 
people; they know and acknowledge their degradation and 
tinfalness. They have a very vague idea of God, and their 
religious creed is very limited. In working among them, there, 
fore, we find the fewer errors to refute and less opposition to 
our teaching. It is hard to lay down a law as to the amount a 
man should learn before he is admitted to baptism. If he 
knows that Me is a sinner and sincerely repenta and makes a 
eredihle profession of his faith in Christ, he should be received. 
When Peter saw that the spirit was poured out upon the 
GeutileB in the house of Cornelius, his question was not, " Onght 
these to be baptized?" but "Can any man forbid water that 
these ahonld not be baptized?" The burden of proof rested 
upon those who would refuse. The only reason for delajing 
m the present case is the fear that there may be some othci' 
notiTes, but as has already been remarked, it should be within 
oar power to prevent any such motives. IJesides there is an 
objection to delaying baptism unduly. If the applicant is kept 
for A long time in doubt as to whether he will be received or 
not (and the probation would have no meaning if this were not 
the case), he could not retain the warmth and fervour of a new 
tonTCrt, When there is reason to doubt the sincerity of a 
professed inquirer, then delay is proper and necessarv. The 
amount of knowledge required must be measured to some extent 
by the capacity of the applicant. 
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The question of mass baptisms has not been a practical 
one with us. It is expected that each applicant should be 
separately examined as to his knowledge of the way of sal- 
vation. It is better to have this examination before the time 
appointed for baptism. As far as possible each candidate 
filiould be examined separately, so that one may not prompt 
another in answering. With these precautions I do not see 
that the number received at once is at all a question for con- 
sideration. I do not wish to be understood as condemning the 
baptism of large numbers together without special examination ; 
there is nothing in Scripture opposed to it, and the time may 
come when the spread of the knowledge of the Gospel, and 
the complete removal of all worldly inducements, will render 
our duty so plain, that none will hesitate to receive all who 
may come, but as we are at present situated we have not found 
it necessary, nor do we think it best. 

The nature of instruction given after baptism. In his com- 
mission to the Apostles, Christ commands them to teach their 
disciples " to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you." There is therefore no limit to the amount of doctrinal 
teaching to be given, except the capacity of the person to 
receive it. They are to be taught ** to observe all things ; " 
hence our principal care should be to see that the life of the 
convert is made to conform to his profession. It is much easier 
to the convert to gain a theoretical knowledge of Christianity, 
than it is for him to make it his rule of life ; to give up the 
heathen customs that have become a part of his nature almost, 
and adapt his mode of living to his new belief It is one of the 
most perplexing questions we have to solve, how to provide for 
the proper pastoral supervision of these converts ; poor and 
ignorant and scattered in small groups over a large district, and 
subjected to annoyance and persecution from their non-Christian 
neighbours and employers. The spiritual growth and develop 
ment of the Church depends on the care and instruction of 
these new converts, and yet the aggressive work must go on. 
When a man presents himself for baptism his acceptance or 
rejection must be decided by his fitness, and not by the con- 
sideration of the wants of those who have already been received 
into the fold. The establishment of schools for the instruction 
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of the children has been a valuable aid in advancing the people Fiest D 
in knowledge. Catechetical instruction is more profitable to 
the people than a formal service. 

Moral and spiritual results produced. To judge of the Results, 
results produced, it is first necessary to fix upon a standard 
by which we can make a comparison. If it is expected 
that these people should equal in spiritaal attainments the 
Christians of our home churches, then the results are disap- 
pointing. It would not be doing them justice to compare them 
with converts from the more intelligent classes. It is scarcely 
20 years since this movement commenced, and the greater 
part of the accessions have been received within the last 
10 years. It is, therefore, too soon to look for decided 
results. Due regard must be had to their unfavorable circum- 
stances hefore referred to. For insiance with regard to the 
Sabbath —their depepdence jn their Hindu and Mahomedan 
employers make.i it hard for them to observe it properly. 
Their extreme poverty makes it hard for them to give up the 
use of carrion, to which some of them have always been 
accustomed. It is hard for them to adapt themselves to the 
requirements of the Christian marriage law. It is not strange 
tliat a law originally designed for a different race and clime 
should be hard to adjust to meet the wants of a people who 
have scarcely ever felt the restraints of law in this matter. 
The difficulty of getting a sufficient number of persons qualified 
to obtain license for the solemnization of marriages has hindered 
our progress in making the people conform to the law. For 
instance, there are some who live 20 miles distant from the 
nearest marriage Registrar, and it may not be convenient for 
him to go at the appointed time, the parents then have the 
alternative of violating their ideas of propriety, by sending their 
daughter away unmarried in search of a Registrar, or of con- 
tenting themselves with a ceremony, adequate in their own 
opinion, but which does not meet the requirements of Englisli 
law. I have mentioned some of the obstacles to progress. It 
will require time to overcome them, but they are not insur- 
mountable. 

It is but fair in estimating the progress to look at the ProgreBs. 
condition of those villages where the most work has been done, 
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and where the people have been longest under instructiou. 
In such places, the attendance at worship is regular; their old 
heathen habits are abandoned; marriages are solemnized in 
accordance with the Christian law. It is reasonable to expect 
that time and faithful instruction will bring all up to this 
standard. 

There is one encouraging feature in this work; the number 
of defections are comparatively few, and most of these cau be 
traced to the want of care in receiving them. 

There has not been much progress in the establishment of 
self-supporting congregations. There are not many villages 
that are far enough advanced to be ready for organization. 
There is nothing to be gained by haste in so important a matter. 
The people have never been accustomed to giving regularly of 
their earnings for any purpose, and it will require time to teach 
them this duty. 

There are some of whom we have to speak as the Apostle did 
of false profesi-ors of old, **They are the enemies of the Cross 
of Christ ; whose end is destruction ; whose God is their belly ; 
whose glory is in their shame; who mind earthly things;*' but 
then again our hearts are gladdened by the evidence of true 
faith and trust in God. During the prevalence of cholera and 
fever the past summer, they suffered severely in some places; 
there wei^e a few places where the sick resorted to their old 
superstitious practices, but these were very few. The greater 
part remained firm, and those who died gave evidence that their 
faith in Christ was steadfast. 

The best methods of zvorh /or the future. We must admit 
I hat mistakes have been made in all departments of Mission 
work, and it is our duty to correct them. The most serious 
error that has been committed was the introduction of the 
system of giving material aid to converts. Very little of this 
has been done among these converts, but the effects of this little 
has been felt. The association of the Missionary and his message 
with the idea of obtaining through him some worldly advantage, 
has seriously hindered the real progress of the Gospel. ^ One 
great object in our future work, therefore, should be to free 
ourselves from the financial burden resting upon ns. So 
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long as the Missionary occupies the position of paymaster to Fiut 
his Native assistants there never can be the mutual love and "* 
confidence between them that should exist between co-labourers. 

Another idea in this connection. The present system of The coo 
paying from Mission Funds all who are engaged in the work of S*^*?J**^ 
instructing the Christians, prevents the extension of the work, pastor. 
We cannot afford to hire all the teachers needed for the present 
number, and if the numbers increase as rapidly in the future, 
it will be impossible to make the necessary provision for their 
instruction under the present system of a paid agency. Until 
the Christians support their instructors and pastors, we are 
hindered in making our advances. A change in our system 
is required, and it should be made a Especial object to throw 
the support of these teachers upon the people. When this is 
done there is no limit to the extension of our work, but without 
this "we cannot expect to make rapid progress. The pastors 
that will be placed over these poor people must be content 
with a bare living. We have few who will be willing to endure 
the privations that they would be called upon to undergo at 
first in undertaking a pastorate. We should make it a special 
object to prepare men to serve as^pastors, and teach the people 
the duty of supporting them. We have not had success in this 
direction yet; perhaps we have made the standard for admission 
to the ministry too high. One thing is certain, we must find 
men qualified for pastors, who are willing to live on much lower 
salaries than the ministers receive that are now in employ. 
Until this difticulty is removed our progress will be retarded. 

* 

Before closing I would urge the importance of pressing the Importar 
work among the lower classes. They inclnde in some places, in <>f lower < 
the rural districts at least, nearly one-fourth of the population. 
It is not probable that they will always remain in this outcast 
condition. In the northern part of the Panjab most of the 
Churas have become Muhammadans, and I have found some 
among us here who have mad<» the change. Efforts have been 
made by others of the lower classes to be recognized by th i 
Hindus. A writer some years ago expressed the opinion that in 
the course of the next 50 years they would all be absorbed 
into the Hindu castes, or become Muhammadans, if they are 
not brought to embrace Christianity. As far as the Churas are 
4, 
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JhKBfw Day. concerned this change will take place rapidly. They will not 
"^ remain Churas. They are inclined to Christianity, and we trust 
it will not be many years before they will all be under instruc- 
tion, and be ready to accept Christ as their Saviour. The 
spirit of inquiry is spreading among others. The work com- 
menced among the Mangs long ago, and although it has been 
overshadowed by the more extensive progress among the Churas, 
it has not ceased. Other kindred classes such as the Doms, 
Batwals, are favourably inclined. May it not be the will of 
God, that the Gospel is to shew its power in transforming those 
who have been so long down-trodden, and that they will be 
His chosen instruments in bringing those who have despised 
and oppressed them, to the foot of the Cross? Whether this 
be the case or not, it is clearly our present duty to care for 
those that He has given to us. May the time soon come when 
the hearts of all, high and low, will be thus open to receive the 
Gospel I 



THIRD PAPER. 

By the Rev. B. W. Parker, d.d., M.E.O., Lucknow. 

Who they I SUPPOSE that the subject refers to those tribes and peoples 

*r©« who are usually known as low-caste or out-caste classes. 

They belong to no one of the regular castes of the Hindus, 
though they nearly all have castes of their own. They have 
for centuries been depressed and held down by those belonging 
to the regular castes. As in their castes they are not, strictly 
speaking, Hindus, so also in their religion they are usually 
outside of Hinduism having deities and gurus of their own. 
Still they are generally classed and spoken of as Hindus. Many 
of these peoples are found living in separate mohallas or wards 
in the towns and villages all over the country, and many more 
are found in tribes living by themselves, or occupying separate 
rheir oocu a- ^^^tricts in various parts of India. Those scattered through the 
Hon. towns and villages of Northern India earn their living in various 

ways: some as farmers, some as weavers, some as villnge 
watchmen ; many as shoemakers ; many more as coolies and 
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day-labourers on farms ; and many others do the conservancy Fibst Dat. 

work in cities and larger villages. In many places some of 

them earn a good living, while others are very poor. Formerly 

many were almost slaves, and some no doubt were quite so ; 

and even now the oppression of some of the people of these 

classes would be called slavery outside of India. The English 

Government has, however, actually set them free and opened 

I heir way to rise to a better life, though it is very difficult for 

them to assert their manhood, or for the higher castes to learn 

that they have any rights. Still everywhere in the North of 

India they are learning the lesson, thougli but slowly. These 

peoples have never been educated. Very few among them have 

even learned to read or write. Their number in India is very 

large, probably more than 50,000,000. They are divided into ^^^^^ ^*^' 

many castes and classes, and are quite as distinct from one 

another and are subject to their distinctions of higher and lower 

in caste, quite as much as the regular Hindus are. These 

peoples are more accessible to Christian workers than others, 

for various reasons : — 

(fl) Their religion is not, as a rule, the orthodox Hindu- Not Ortho 
ism, but some side issue that is much less firmly esta- ^^^ Hindu?, 
blished and tenaciously held, and hence has no such 
strong hold on the people as Hinduism has upon the 
regular castes. It is not so difficult for these to change 
their religion. The gurus of Kabir and Nanak in 
Northern India have led multitudes of these people to 
give up their old religion — what little they had — and 
become followers of these two reformers. 

{b) They have not the pride of caste that raises them in No pr'^de of 
their own estimation above all other people, and they ^*^*®' 
readily receive the Christian teachers. Besides, whatever 
is done for these poor people is usually considered as a 
kindness — a favour ; and it is seldom resented. If schools 
are opened for their children, while they may not at once 
fully appreciate the education offered, they do generally 
appreciate the kindness of the effort, and say, •* No one 
ever thought of doing this for people like us before." 

(c) Many of them have an idea of ** moving on.** In progression 
manv places thev have broken away from their old 
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FiKOT Day. traditions to Borae extent, and are doing work their 

fathers did not think of ever attaining. Being thus 
willing to rise, they will take hold of those who may 
seem able to aid them ; henoe the way is open to teach 
and lead them. While there is encouragement in thi.^ 
point, there is also danger to be guarded against, lest 
the benefits of being raised socially become the motive 
that draws them to Christianity. Bat whatever the 
reasons, we are sure that these are at present the 
** accessible classes.'' 

Sir William Hunter has given his opinion on this point. He 
says : — 

Sir W. Hun- «< I should not be candid if I left the impression that I 
expect, even with the improved missionary methods, any large 
accessions from orthodox Hinduism or Islam to the Christian 
Church. It is rather from the lower castes, and the so-called 
aboriginal peoples, that 1 believe direct conversions will chiefly 
come. At this moment there are fifty millions of human beings 
in India, sitting abject on the outskirts of Hinduism or beyond 
its pale, who within the next fifty years will incorporate them- 
selves into one or other of the higher faiths. Speaking humanlv, 
it rests with Christian Missionaries in India, whether a great 
proportion of these fifty millions shall accept Christianity 
or Hinduism or Islam." I am fully convinced that Sir William 
Hunter is correct in his statements concerning these lower castes, 
and the responsibility resting upon missionaries is therefore very 
great. These masses can readily be gathered in. 

How can we work efficiently for these classes? 

H. B. 0. I^^ answering this question I shall give some account of the 

work. work among these peoples in our own Mission, that of the 

Methodist Episcopal Church, in Northern India. Our Mission 
was established in the North-West Provinces and Oudh imme- 
diately after the Mutiny. Very soon after our work was com- 
menced in the Moradabad Ziln, several persons came to our 
missionary there, as a delegation from their people, saying that 
they had heard something of Christianity at a mela on the 
Ganges, and they wished to know more. These people lived in 
Tillages about twenty miles from Moradabad city, and they 
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were at once visited without any thought of what their caste Finw Da 
might he ; and after consultation it was thought hest to open a 
school for their children in a central village where the largest 
numher of the enquirers lived. The teacher of this school also 
became pastor of the people, calling them together each evening 
in the school-room for instruction and prayer. As the enquirers 
increased, another central village was soon selected and another 
school opened, six miles from the first, and there also each even- 
ing people gathered for instruction and prayer. As often as 
possible a missionary or native preacher went from Moradabad 
on Saturday and spent the morning of Sunday with one village 
and the evening with the other, teaching the people. After some 
months the first converts were baptized, and as the openings 
increased, a good native preacher was appointed to live in one 
of the villages and direct the entire work. In spite of our many 
mistakes in trying to colonize these people, and do the work in 
some way that would give us care of their secular affairs, the 
work went forward gradually, on the plan first introduced, 
of little schools at various centres with Christian teachers, who 
were also evangelists and pastors, and with more experienced native 
preachers at the more important centres. As some of the bright 
boys completed the simple course of the village school, they were 
promoted to the central stations and aided in securing a more 
advanced education. Thus we raised up preachers and teachers. 
This work was known among us as our "Sikh work," as the 
people were said to have come many years ago from the 
Panjab. Nearly the entire class in those districts has become 
Christian. 

In the early days of the Mission a native Christian, who had A convert* 
formerly been a fakir among the Chamars, came to us from the 
Meerut side. He had been baptized by the Rev. Mr. Lamb, 
C.M.S., and he came to us, as his disciples vrere mostly on 
our side of the Ganges, and he asked to be set apart to work 
among his old disciples. He was soon set to work as an 
evangelist among his own people ; but in addition to the 
evangelistic work, from village to village, a few lads were 
taught to read, and through them schools were opened at some 
half a dozen centres, where regular meetings were also held. 
Another fakir was soon converted, and other converts followed. 
The school first opened was in Moradabad, ami numbered nearly 
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FtBffr Day. fifty Chain ar boys. Nearly all of these were converted as they 
"" grew up, and a very large number became teachers or preachers^ 
— being first trained in our higher grade schools or in the 
Theological School. As this work thus gradually progressed 
of course many others were baptized and gathered into the 
Church. This is known as our ** Chamar work." 

Very early also in the history of our Mission an ** effectual 
door" was opened in the zila of Budaon, into another large class 
of low-caste people. Here also we seemed providentially led ; 
and no one thought of caste, or planned at all for the great 
work that followed. Those in charge were led to establish little 
evangelistic schools at certain centres, and as preachers were 
raised up, they were placed over the work at the most im- 
portant points, and special attention was paid to selecting the 
brightest lads for a more thorough training under the mission- 
ary. The Budaon work spread more rapidly than it did in 
Moradabad, and soon we had an opening among this class in 
nearly every zila in the province of Rohilkand. As the 
enquirers in these different classes increased we realized 
the need of many more schools for tliese people, with the 
pas tor- teachers or evangelist-pastors to teach the parents 
as well as the children. A friend in America came to our aid 
with one hundred schools supported by himself and with one 
h tndred and twenty scholarships for the brightest pupils from 
his schools to be educated in the higher grade schools at Mora- 
dabad. This gave this entire work a wonderful uplift. 

Meantime, our Theological Seminary and Normal School 
had been opened at Bareilly, and was turning out the trained 
men needed as teachers and preachers, thus meeting the great 
demand as it arose. 

This is the brief history of our work for these accessible 
classes from the beginning of our Mission. The work is not a 
new work. It did not grow up in a night; but has grown up 
gradually through some thirty years. The following statistics 
will show the growth of our North India Mission, and the larger 
number of the converts were from among these classes : In 1859 
we had 2 native preachers, 5 com muni cants, 4 Christian boys and 8 
Christian girls in our schools, and no baptisms were reported 
that year. In 186S we had 30 Native Preachers, 665 Cora- 
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mnaicants, 297 Christian boys and 168 Christian girls in school, ^^n Da 
and 187 were baptized that year. In 1878 we had 73 Native 
Preachers, 2,526 Communicants, 424 Christian boys and 715 
Christian girls in school, and 787 baptisms that year. In 1888 
we had 168 Native Prenchers, 7,944 Communicants, 2,027 
Christian boys and 1 ,327 Christian girls in school, and 1,958 
baptisms that year, with some 400 Christian teachers in our 
schools. By this date, 1888, many of the children in these 
evangelistic schools had been converted, and they, with the 
pastors' aid, had drawn in their parent?, and these in turn haJ 
gone for their family friends and brought them in, and a very 
general interest was being awakened among these classes. AU 
were talking of this work, and of receiving this new religion. In 
this way work had spread outside of Rohilkhaud into Meerur, 
Bulandshahr, Aligarh, Muttra, Etah, and Agra zilas, and there 
were converts in some 500 villages, and we had about 200 centres 
of work, with schools and pastors and a large number of Chris- 
tian young people and more than three thousand Christian 
children and several thousand children of inquirers, in our 
schools. Hence, with these preachers and teachers, with 
our work opened over such a large area, with a large number of ^^^^ 
centres of work ready, and many Christian young people from advance 
which to draft more helpers, a native Church becoming more 
and more aggressive in spirit and work, and with thousands of 
inquirers talking of this new religion, — we were ready for a 
more rapid advance along the family and caste lines in which 
we had been providentially, as we believed, led. Hence districts 
were studied in which these people lived ; calls of the friends and 
relatives of our people were listened to, special evangelists were 
appointed, new centres of work where these people were not 
being saved, were opened, and our work commenced to spread 
much more rapidly than it had done before, so that during the 
past four years many more accessions have been made, until 
some have considered that we wero going too fast. But wo 
have believed that with our force of preachers and teachers, &c., as 
mentioned above, we were prepared for this advance. It would 
be too much to suppose that in such a work no mistakes have 
been made. Men who work and bring things to pass, will make 
mistakes. Only those who have no courage to move make no 
mistakes, except the one great mistake of accomplishing nothing. 
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PiBfiT Day. Our plan of work from the beginning has been very nearly the 
Plan of work. same. In each centre \vhere there are Christians or inquirers, 
a pasior-evangelist is placed, who teaches the children to read, 
and the parents to pray and live Christian lives. Each of these 
centres usually has several villages connected with it, if it be a 
village centre, instead of a larger town. We can hardly hope 
to make of the converts advanced in years just such Christians 
as we would like, but we try to thoroughly teach and drill just 
as many childi*en and young people as we possibly can. In 
connection with these lower grade helpers are placed trained 
native preachers, who go everywhere preaching the Word, and 
over several of these is the missionary or native minister in 
charge. For example, some years ago a native preacher was 
sent to a new centre with one little school and one teacher. 
He commenced his work, and as inquirers came, he opened new 
centres ; teachers and preachers were raised up and supplied, until 
in 1888, at the time when our more rapid advance commenced he 
had Christians living in over 100 villages. He had 14 small 
evangelistic schools and had his work divided into seven 
sub-circuits under seven native preachers. Besides the workers 
mentioned above, he had one leader selected in each village 
where Christians resided, who should act as assistant pastor. 
These one hundred leaders were of course voluntary un- 
paid assistants. This constitutes one of our circuits ; in 
charge of a native minister. Our system places a Presiding 
Elder over a number of these circuits as superintendent, 
auditor of accounts, and general adviser. On his visits he calls 
together these preachers, teachers and leaders for a ** Quar- 
terly Conference" of workers, for receiving reports and giving 
counsel about work, and at the same time teachers and 
schools are examined. Each Presiding Elder has an average 
of about fifteen of these circuits. Once each year a ** Dis- 
trict Conference ** and Christian Mela is held in each Pre- 
siding Elder's district, when all the workers and two or 
three laymen from each circuit come together in the Con- 
ference for counsel, and for prayer concerning the work, and 
larger numbers of meD, women and children come for the 
mela. The Bishop, who is superintendent of the entire work, 
presides at this meeting if] present. During these Quarterly 
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and District conferences and melas, religious meetings arc First Day. 
held daily, and nsunlly three days at least are given up 
entirely to special religious services^ designed to bring all the 
workers into mure complete harmony with the mind of 
Christ, thafc they may be filled with the Spirit and go out 
again to their work with greater zeal for G«»d and a fuller 
consecration to His wdrk, and also to lead all the Chris- 
tians and young people present into a clearer experience of Their iuflu- 
the spiritual life in Jesus Christ. Many of our best people 
date their spiritual conversion from these meetings. We have 
often had over two thousand persons at these meetings, 
remaining encamped on the ground for a week, and constantly 
attending meetings from ^arly morning till late evening. There 
can be no doubt that these meetings have proved a great 
blessing to our work and to our people They are increasing in 
number and in effectiveness year by year, and are becoming 
more and more seasons of great spiritual awakening and 
power. Besides these large gatherings, we have special evan- 
gelists who go from place to place gathering the converts and 
enquirers together and holding services designed to bring the 
people to more intelligently and more fully receive the Lortl 
Jesus, and gain by faith a personal experience of sins forgiven 
and of a new birth. We thus use every means to teach, train 
and save the people. The converts themselves are often our 
best helpers, as in their first love they go to their relations and 
friends and try to lead them also to Christ. In baptizing 
converts we often ask them of their relations, and try to impress 
upon them the importance of trying to save their friends; and 
many a convert, as soon as he tastes of the love of Jesu;:, goes 
out to tell his brother. Andrew goes for his own brother Family linen. 
Simon, and Philip finds Nathaniel, and they in turn are 
brought to Jesus. Thus the work goes on, following the caste 
and family lines. In such a work the schools and all the other 
work will for a time follow these lines very closely. Our 
experience, however, is that th's special family and caste work 
does not in the least hinder us in wo.k for higher castes. We 
have many very excellent men and women converts from the 
higher castes, and more than one hundred converts from Islam. 

Perhaps I should add one more remark concerning these All taught 
converts, namely, that we are in no way whatever in vol v- ^ 6^^®* 
5 
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First Day, ed financially for those thousands of Christians. They 
all lire in their old villages and in their own homes, and are 
all taught to give from their earnings for the support of 
their pastors. 

The above statement of organization and plan of work 
through the preachers, evangelists, pastors, schools, and 
unpaid assistant past«»rs, and Christian converts working for 
their friends, with our workers' conferences, and special reli- 
gious meetings, shows the best plan that our experience has 
found, both for teaching the heathen and bringing them to 
Jesus, and for training the converts after they have come 
within the Church. 

This advance movement that has taken place since 1888, 
caused by a deeper interest and more earnest zeal, born, as we 
believe, of the constraining love of Christ and love for souls in 
all our preachers and converts, has brought forth greater 

1391. results, so that at the end of 1891 our statistics show 261 

Native preachers licensed as preachers, 381 exhorters or preachers 
of a lower grade, and 7SG Christian teachers, male and female ; 
about 600 schools for Christians and inquirers, with 10,261 
Christian young people and Christian children, and at least 
5,000 children of enquirers in these schools, making more than 
15,000 children on the Christian side. The number of regu- 
larly received members in the Church was 9,487, with 16,913 
baptized probationers, and many thousands of inquirers. We 
had 1,164 Sunday-schools, 45,531 pupils and a Christian com- 
munity of 36,055, living in more than a thousand towns and 

Bapiisms. villages. The accessions by baptism during 1891 were 17,038, 
including children. During 1892 the accessions were quite as 
many -as in the previous year; so that the Christian community 
at this date is something over 50,000. Our most encouraging 
success perhaps is in the large number of native workers who 
have l>een raised up in this work and who are, as a rule, men 
and women devoted to their work, and happy and enthu- 
siastic in it, believing that they are called and separated to it 
by the Holy Ghost. Hence there is almost perfect harmony 
between the different grades of Hindustani workers, and between 
them and the foreigners. As they rise in grade they have 
equal rights with us in all the counsels, ecclesiastical and 
financial, of the Church, and they have borne the responsibility 
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well* No fixed scale of salary prevails among us, but a com- iiRST Day, 

mittee, made up of both natives and foreigners, fixes the salaries 

of all Workers, European or Hindustani^ who join us in India. 

Next to the encouraging succf^ss shown in these preachers, 

teachers, &c.) our most encouraging success is found in our 

large number of intelligent Christian young people. These in 

all our principal stations have their ** Epworth Leagues '* for Epworth 

mental and spiritual improvement, and they do much voluntary ^''^i?^®^* 

work by singing and witnessing for Christ. The 15,000 

Christians and inquirers in our schools form no mean company 

from which to recruit an aggressive self-supporting Church in 

the near future. W"e believe that we realize something of the 

responsibility of gathering in such large numbers ; and with our 

large army of workers we are doing the best we can to care for 

them. Our object is not baptisms, but the salvation of the 

people, and we try to be careful in using this sign wisely, 

though mistakes may have been made. I have myself examined 

in my visitations as a presiding elder hundreds of converts, and 

have almost invariably found them well instructed, and that 

they were intelligently renouncing idolatry and sin, and were 

receiving Jesua Christ as their Saviour to the extent of their 

spiritual understanding, and that they unreservedly placed 

th'^mselves under the Christian teachers for future guidance in 

religion. In some new centres greater haste may have been 

made in order to secure an opening and to bring the disciples 

more fully under the influence of the teachers at once. Insome 

rare instances some enthusiastic brother may have exercised his 

office imprudently, and have baptized unworthy persons* 

The above plans with their organizations and results are Providen- 
not given as examples for others, but as the best that we have *^^^^^ ^®^* 
learned. We believe that we were providentially led in every 
case in entering this work, and that God is still leading us 
forward. Believing this, we can but go forward. 

The statements in this paper refer only to the work now 
included in our two North India Conferences — the country north 
and west of Benares. We have three other Conferences in 
India ; and this kind of work is spreading in other parts as 
well. ' We trust that before another Decennial Conference 
shall meet we may have much more encouraging results to. report. 
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FIRST SPEECH. 

By the Rev. A. Campbell, F. C. M., Pokhuria, Bengal. 

Before entering on the subject under consideration I would 
state that work among aborigines, such as the Santals and 
Karmalli Kolis, amongst whom I have laboured for a period 
of over 20 years, differs greatly from that among .what are 
known as the " depressed classes." In the Santal country we 
do not meet with anything at all resembling the depressed 
condition of many in Bengal, Sonthern India, and elsewhere. 
In the Santal country the aboriginal element predominates, 
not that the bulk ofthe population is aboriginal, pure and simple, 
but that the majority of those professing Hinduism have much in 
common with the aborigines ; indeed, they are often referred to 
as **semi-[iiQdaised aborigines." What are known as the 
higher castes among BKndas are sparingly represented in many 
parts .of the Santal country, and the result is that religious 
toleration, to a most surprising extent, is extended to each other 
by all classes of the people. The Santals, and others like them, 
are as a rule poor and ignorant, but they have not in their own 
country got the same opposition to contend against, when 
seeking to raise themselves socially, that the castes in the outer 
fringe of Hinduism have to meet when desirous of raising 
themselves from the servile and depressed state in which the 
higher castes have so long kept them. Another point worthy 
of note is, that the aborigines have not merged the individual 
into the family, and the family into the caste, as the Hindus 
have done. There is, therefore, room for each man and each 
woman judging for himself and herself as to the path of duty. 
Along with this comparative freedom, the social disabilities to 
which converts to Christianity are subjected are very few 
indeed. In many parts of the country it is only with pegard to 
marriage that the heathen draw the line of separation. 

Coming to the points more immediately under discussion ; 
with regard to the instruction given t» converts before baptism 
I find it impracticable to follow any hard and fast rule. I deal 
with each case on its own merits. Some at the time of applying 
for baptism havcr a fairly good knowledge of the fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity; others a^jain have absolutely none. 
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These only know that it is wrong to worship the gods of their First Da^t. 
fathers. It is only reasonable that some difference should be 
observed in dealing with each class. The instruction given 
should vary according to the degree of intelligence possessed by 
the individual. We demand before baptism satisfactory evi- 
dence that the applicant has ceased to worship his heathen 
deities, and has given up his heathen customs, and we require, 
as far as possible, intelligent assent to the following questions :-— 
Do you believe iu God the Father, Creator of Heaven and Earth J 
Do you bflieve in Jesus Christ, the Saviour of sinners? Do 
you believe in the Holy Ghost, the Sanctifier of those who 
beJieve in Jesus ? Do you desire baptism in this Faith ? Do 
you pro nise before God and this congregation that you will 
entirely forsake your false religion and renounce your old habits 
and customs in so far as they are at variance with the law of 
God as contained in the Ten Commandments 7 And, sometimes, 
Do you promise before God and this congregation that you will 
give up the use of intoxicating liquors? These questions will 
suHficieutly indicate the course of instruction which candidates 
for baptism have to undergo. I do not, however, always insist 
on the annount of knowledge implied in those questions. In 
my earlier years of Mission service I used to require all candi- 
dates for baptism being able to repeat the Lord's prayer, the 
Ten Commandments and the Apostles' Creed, but I found that 
in the case of not a few elderly converts this was altogether . , . 
beyond their powers. I have in my mind at the present 
moment a man who could never repeat the Lord's Prayer, or 
the 2nd Commandment, yet he can lead the devotions of the 
congregation, and conduct them into the very presence of the 
Most High. Although lack of early training has rendered it 
impossible for him to commit words to memory, still he can 
grasp the ideas, although he cannot commit the simplest cate- 
chism to memory still he can warn and exhort believers as few 
are privileged to be able to do. When dealitig with converts of 
this class I am continually reminded of the anecdote of the old 
Scotch woman who applied to the Session of her Church for 
admission to the Lord's Table. Several questions were put to 
her as to the other candidates, but as she failed to give 
satisfactory replies, she was told to go away this time and try 
to be better prepared by the return of next Communion season. 
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FiBST Day. Xn due course the old woman again put in an appearance 
before the Session, but it was onlj to fail again. An old elder 
addressing her sald> '*My good woman, you are not fit to sit 
down nt the Lord's Table**' When leaving the room she 
turned towards the venerable Session, and in a voice choking 
with emotion, said, '' Although I cannot speak for Him, I 
could dee for Him." Needless to sav that after this she was 
e.ii^erly welcomed to take her place at the Table of her Lord 
whom she loved so well* I accord more weight to the life and 
conduct of a candidate for baptism than to doctrinal know- 
ledge. It is not always the one who knows most, who is the 
best Christian. My experience has been that converts are 
generally anxious to get their baptism over as quickly as 
possible. One reason among others for this being that until 
they are foimally admitted to the Christian church their relatives 
and others exert themselves to the utmost to prevent their 
taking the final step, but when once it has been taken the 
convert is generally free from further molestation. A system 
which I follow, and which I believe to be generally in force 
in Missions where the number of converts is large, is to submit 
the question, of tlie candidate tor baptism having forsaken his 
heathen religion and customs, to a Committee of Christians 
living in his neigbourhood. His being received into the (Chris- 
tian church depends upon the report given by this Committee. 
Before passing from this part of the subjectt I wish to say that 
music should be more employed than it generally is in the 
instruction of converts. I have found that passages from ihe 
Gospels set to native airs are very popular and are especially 
helpful to those who are unable to read. 
After Bap ^^ith regard to the 2nd part of the subject— The nature of 

tisna. i\^Q instruction given after baptism, — it also divides itself into 

two parts: — 1st With reference to readers, or those who can read 
the Bible for themselves; 2nd, Non-readers, or those who are 
unable to do so. I have found that many of the first class 
grow in grace and knowledge with no more particular instruc- 
tion than is to be obtained at the usual diets of public worship 
on the Sabbath. The other class, which is composed of the 
illiterate, is more difficult to deal with. In the forest tracts of 
Sautalia we are far from having overcome the obstacles which 
the nature of the country and the habits of the people interpose. 
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III lovras and villages in the open country meetings can be held ^J^t Day. 
after nightfall, when the business of the day is over, but in 
bam lets buried in the jungle this is impracticable as all are 
disinclined to leave their houses after sunset through fear of 
wild animals and serpents. The instruction given on all avail- 
able opportunities bears more on the practical than on the 
doctrinal side of Christianity. It takes years before converts of 
this class are sufficiently experienced in the varied relationships 
of life as to be in a position to dispense with this kind of 
iustruction. For it is "precept upon precept, precept upon 
precept, line upon line, line upon line, here a little, there a little" 
that is required. 

Speaking from my own experience I should tiy that, taking 
into consideration the morally degraded condition of the 
aboriginal tribes, the results of the kind of instruction I hnve 
indicated are very great indeed. I am acquainted with men and 
women rescued from heathenism who would compare not un- 
favourably with the best in our home churches. But ns in the 
West, so here, there are not a few with regard to whom better 
results might have been looked for. 

With regard to the last point the best methods of work for The future. 
the future — I am unable to suggest any improvements on the 
counsel given by St. Paul to Timathy : •* Preach the word, be 
instant in season, out of season, reprove, rebuke, exhort with 
all long suffering and doctrine." 



SECOND SPEECH. 

By Mr, W. H. Campbell, m.a., b.d., Cuddapah, Madras. 

I have been at work among the Malas (or pariahs) of mv Work among 
district for eight years. The movement among these people, -oiaias. 
though at first individual, has been for several years collective 
in its nature. The people come forward not as isolated indi- 
viduals, but as families and communities. They are not as a 
rule impelled to a profession of Christianity by any low material 
motives, for in many cases, so far from gaining any direct mate- 
rial advantage, they are obliged to endure not a little persecu- 
tion when they become Christians. The real cause of^he 
movement is the convi^Son that the old gods and idols are vain 
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FibstJDat. and worthless, and that Christianity, of the nature of which 
they have often very vague notions indeed, is the true religion. 
When three or four men belonging to a Mala community come 
to this conclusion, either through the teaching of mission agents 
or as is most common, through intercourse with Christian friends 
or relations, they set themselves to work to persuade their 
friends or neighbours to join them in a profession of Christianity, 
and when they succeed in doing so the whole or the greater 
part of the community canoies to the missionary and in his 
presence formally renounces idolatry. In such cases the people 
are required to destroy their idols a»d to give a written pledge 
that they will refrain from all idolatrous practices, receive 
Christian instruction and submit to Christian discipline. 
After such a pledge has been given the people are 
considered catechumens or adherents, and are put under the 
charge of the circle catechi'^t. As soon as possible a resident 
teacher, pas tor- teacher he might be called, is sent to the village 
to open a school for the children and to give regular religious 
instruction to the older people with a view to preparing them 
for Baptism. 

As a rule catechumens are kept under instruction for several 
months before receiving Baptism* When they give evidence of 
Christian character, and can answer simple questions on the 
great facts of Christianity, and repeat the Ten Commandments, 
the Lord's Prayer, and the Creed, they arc baptized* The 
memoriter lessons are not considered absolutely necessary in all 
cases, but they are found to be a useful test, and when learnt 
help the people to take an intelligent part in Christian services. 
Baptized people may and often do fall into gross sin, but they 
never, owing chiefly to the strength of the communal tie, 
relapse into idolatry. After Baptism the people are still kept 
under regular instruction, and teachers are expected to prepare 
them for being received into communion. In the Cuddapah 
" . District the number of communicants is far too small, chiefly 

oants few hut because of the great strictness that has been observed in admit- 
•atisfaetory. ^jng candidates, but as a consequence the communicants stand 
out pre-eminent amongst the Christian Community. There have 
not been more than half a dozen cases of discipline among them 
during the last seven or eight years. 
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There is throughout the whole non-caste popuUtion of the Fie&t Dat. 
ceded district a helief that Christianity is the true religion* 
and that they can only rise hy hecoming Christians. The 
people are coming forward in such numbers that it is difficult — 
almost impossible— to give all the instruction which they desire. 
We have now about 150 congregations drawn from the Mala 
People, and could easily receive and organize twice as many if Numhera 
we had the means. These people are not mere nominal Chris- f^J^^, 
tians. The improvement in their clothes and houses and streets, 
their abandonment of many old superstitious practices of such Their 
gross sins as theft and adultery, their regular attendance at, ^^^j-^ion 
and genuine interest in, Christian services, their patient endur* 
ance of persecution — all these prove that they have really come 
under the influence of the great Deliverer. No one who has 
mixed with them and worked among them, and knows their 
inner life, can doubt that they are truly our brothers and sisters 
in Christ. A man who has been, and still is a determined 
opponent of Christianity in his own village, once remarked in a 
discussion : *'You need not tell of other villages. We have Anoppcneut 
seen what Christianity has done for our own Malas. They have testimouy. 
given up cattle- stealing and all such practices, and now live as 
honourably and respectably as Sudra ryots." It is a great 
mistake to suppose that work amang the low classes interferes 
with the evangilization of the higher castes. Whatever may be the Higher cast) 
case in other districts, in the Cuddapah District at least it has ^-^^ ^^^q 
been found that it is just where the work has been most sue- time, 
cessful among the lower castes, that there has been the greatest 
number of converts from the higher. It is a mistake, a great One depart- 
mistake, to have separate departments of work for low and for "^®?* ^^^ ^^i 
high caste people ; the higher castes are best reached and won 
by regular evangelistic efforts carried on in connection with the 
organized work of the Christian congregations, and are not 
unfrequently more influenced by the conversation and life of 
their low caste neighbours than by any direct efforts. 
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The meeting being now open for Discussion, 
The Rev. Jacob Thompson, m.a.. C.M.S., Kottay;im, Travan- 
core, said : — I come from Travancore in the extreme south of India. 
The depressed classes are chiefly composed of Pulayans, whose 
condition is more pitiable than that of even the Pariahs in Madras 
Presidency. There are 200,000 Pulayans in Travancore. and 
they form the majority of the members of the Church of England 
in Travancore. The leaders of the Church are descendants of 
members of the Syrian Church, who until lately treated Pulayans, 
whether baptized or not, as outcasts. This being the case, the 
policy of the English Church has been different in Travancore 
ifrom what it is elsewhere. We have been unable, so far, to 
induce our Indian Christians to allow their children to be 
educated in the same school as the children of Pulayau parentage. 
The Pulayan is not allowed by the people to go by the public 
way, he still threads his way home along the banks which 
separate the rice fields; officially be has been permitted to walk 
on the public path, but practically the old condition of things 
still prevails. The Syrian Christians, having a recognised place 
in the social system, have been educated to regard the Pulayans 
in the same light as the Hindus regard them. Latterly, how- 
ever, the feeling towards Christian Pulayans has been chauginu;. 
With a view to cherishing this improvement among our people, 
we are proposing to introduce some Pulayan boys iu our practis- 
ing branch of the Normal School in Kottayam, where all our 
pastors, catecliists and school-masters are trnined. They will 
board ia the compound, and they will be taught in the morning 
hours (8 — 12) by the student teachers of the Normal School. In 
the afternoon they will be taught some trade, such as carpentry. 
The number of the caste carpenters has been reduced, while the 
de/nand for them has increased. The boys are to be maintained 
partly by subscriptions to a general fund and partly by subscrip- 
tions from tho particular district from which the boy comes. It 
was especially gratifying to us to receive the first ofiVr to 
maintain boys from a body of Pulayans themselves. This 
exhibition of public spirit was more than we had hoped. — 
I ought to mention as another hopeful sign that I was present 
lately at a service in a new church built for Pulayans by Syrian 
Christians, the first of its kind. May there be nmny more; 
belter still, may the necessity for having separate ones for these 
people soon disappear amon^ our Syrian friends. The fact of 
even this being done shews great advance, for which we ought 
to be thankful. 

The Rev. W. J. R chards, C.M.S., Allepey, Travancore, 
said : — I have had work among the depressed masses for several 
years, for the past seven of which there were 4,000 converts 
from the Pulayans of Travancore under my care. What has 
been said by previous speakers has my fullest sympathy. It 
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goes without saying that our prayers are with this important First Day. 
work of evangeliEing the degraded, who are pressing into the 
Kingdom of God, whether from the Gonds, Kols, SantaU, 
Parayas or Pulayas. They are coming forward in masses. 
On one occasion I received a deputation from two hundred, 
who had the names and their petition written on a palm leaf. 200 in one 
They wanted to be taught and made Christians. Even though place asking 
I had no money to pay a teacher, how could I refuse to instruct ^^^ teachers. 
them for Baptism ? In due course such people hecome com- 
municants. Their teachers are mostly from among Christiana 
who ha^e been of the same status, and a number of them 
have had special training for a rouplf of years in the Scriptures 
and the elements of a vernacular education. Such teachers 
in the week days instruct the children in schools as well as the 
adults in the evenings and on Sundays. It is often very rpj^^ ^ 
difficult to instruct the old. They may know about God, sin, memories of 
the Saviour, the evil of devil-worship, and other necessary truth, the aged, 
and yet be unable to repeat long sentences such as some of the 
Ten Commandments or the Creed. One aged woman satisfactory A woman's 
in her attendance at the prayer meetings, instruction classes, apology. 
and Sunday service, when, in her examination before Baptism, 
I asked her to repeat one of the Commandments, said, **0 ! Sir, 
what I learn in this ear goes out of the other." Still, I baptized 
her. As regards *' Native Christianity *' being a failure and 
so forth, I remember what I heard a missionary, in my younger 
days, say at a public meeting in England on this point. * Are j^^ aged 
all English Christian!^ perfect ? I had my silver tea-pot stolen missionary 
by some of your English Christians at Bedford !' In the retort. 
matter of total abstinence, I think we have no right to exact, of 
candidates for Baptism, a pledge which Christ has not demanded. 
As to the way of instructing them after Baptism it should be by Catechetical 
question and anstoery not by long sermons to which catechists teaching best. 
are much inclined. We teach them a verse of Scripture every 
Sunday before the service commences. 

Bishop Thoburn, d.d., M. E. C, said :— We should 
never forget, when considering this subject, that there ^^. , . 
are in India between forty and fifty millions of people, prepared fw 
belonging to the depressed classes, and in every part of the Christ, 
empire an impression is steadily spreading among these people, 
that they are at an early day to become Christians, or at least 
to rise above their low, present condition in some way connec- 
ted with the Christian religion. What this means it is impos- 
sible fully to approbate, but every Missionary in India should be 
fully alive to the fact. The work among them has not been 
wholly satisfactory in all its features, and vet it is altogether 
too valuable to be given up. For my own part I am frank to „ 
confess that I have met with failure more than once. Some of ^^^^^y^^l 
these failures have been conspicuous, and I will add, humiliat- failure. 
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ing, and yet I cannot recall a single instance iu which the 
converts have been faithfully cared for after Baptism, in which 
there has been any shadow of failure. Practically, everything 
depends upon our treatment of them after Baptism. Whatever 
else we do, or leave undone, we must care for them and teach 
them. This is an absolute necessity. The most important 
point made by the second speaker in the discussion was his last 
remark, to the effect that mission work among the depressed 
classes does not in any way prevent success among the higher 
castes. I have carefully looked into our own statistics year after 
year to discover whether we were blocking up our way by 
giving so much attention to the depressed classes, and have 
become convinced that the effect is just the opposite. We receive 
most converts from the higher classes in those districts where 
we give most attention to the depressed and lowly. God blesses 
us most where we work avowedly in the spirit of the Master. 
I wish to testify also to tht* fact that these people can be elevated. 
In fact, Christianity cannot touch them without elevating them. 
Not only do they at once rise rapidly in the social scale, but 
they at once step upon a higher moral plane. I remember 
twenty-four years ago an occasion on which I was administering 
the Lord's Supper to a congregation in a country village. As I 
saw the men of the group before me I remembered that they 
were- nearly all converted thieves, and felt exceedingly depressed 
with the thought that nothing could be made of such men. I 
have since seen the second generation of those people, and now 
no one in that region remembers that they were once thieves. 
They have outgrown both their character and their reputation. 
Many of the younger men make magnificent teachers, and 
youths of the highest castes receive them as teachers without 
protest. Throughout the whole northern half of India any 
man who receives culture, and becomes in reality superior to 
the mass of his fellowmen, receives the respect which he 
merits, and probably the same remark will be found true through- 
out the whole empire. We can raise up splendid workers 
from the people who are now utterly despised. Just one word 
more : I deprecate most earnestly the idea that any Christians 
are to be deprived of the common privileges of all the disciples 
of our Master, by reason of their ignorance or want of fituess 
for sharing in the sacred ordinances of the Church. The 
Lord's Supper, for instance, is a teaching ceremony,and we 
rob ourselves of a most efficient auxiliary to our work, when 
we shut our people away from it. In former years I fear I 
unconsciously fell into the mistake which is far too common in 
India, of assuming that the people are for the ordinance, instead 
of the ordinance being for the people. The man is worth a 
great deal more than the ceremony. Tell any man he is not 
yet a fully responsible Christian, and not worthy to take a 
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place aTnong Christ's disciples at the common fcnble of our Lord, First Day. 

and you have altnost advised him to walk upon a low plane, and 

to regard himself as not responsible for the full performance of 

his Christian duties. Every missionary should see to it that all 

who are worthy to bear the Christian name at all, are permitted 

to share in all the ordinances and privileges of the Church. 

The Rev. T. J. Scott, m.a,, d.d., M.E.C, Bareilly, N.-W.P., 
said : — As is always the case, those who come first take up most of 
the points that may be noticed, and there is no need of repeating 
what has been well said. I may state three remaining points, 
that had crystallized in my mind during the discussion. One i^, Too hi^-h a 
that too high astandard is frequently insisted on before Baptism, standard 
We should not expect these poor ignorant people to have expected. 
a varied and extensive apprehension of the Christian system. 
Some correct understanding of fundamental points they should 
have. With these they may get hold of life in Christ which is 
the important matter. Fuller training can come after Baptism. -^^^ merely 
Christ as a Saviour is the all-important point. Secondly, nominal 
opponents of the so-called "Mass Baptism" often speak of the Christians. 
result being, simply, a crowd of ** nominal Christians.*' But it 
is a fact as testified to by the papers read, and confirmed by 
many workers in this movement, that members do get hold of 
life in Christ, and as stated in one paper, you will often find a 
beautiful type of Christian character ; some of them are not 
excelled in any land. 

A thir.i point is that some missionaries have a needless fear Not a hind- 
that work among these low castes will hinder the work among rauce to high 
or her castes; but, as a matter of facr, those who do this work ^*^*^ ^°^^* 
thoroughly, have even more high caste converts than those who 
neglect it. It would seem rather to open the way to other W'»rk. 

TheRev. H.U. Weitbrecht, ph.d., C.M.S,, Batala, Punjab, 
said: — Dr. Martin's paper has sketched the condition of these clas T^^^^p"^^^?^ 
se^ in the Paujab. They are known as Chuhras and are estimated ^^ ^ ^i"ija 
to number over 1,000,000 in our Province. In the tahsil of 
Batala out of 300,000 inhabitants, they may be some 25,000. 
We cannot doubt that the movement among them is in its 
orio;in mainly social; its tendency in the direction of Christianity 
is determined by the fact that the Christian religion offers free 
admission to full privileges to a class ostracised by Hindus and Little to give 
Muhammadans alike. To become a Christian means to a ^P* 
Cliuhra, without the least pecuniary inducement, distinct social 
advancement : it means membership in a progressive community ; 
the possibilities of education ; and freedom from various dis- 
abilities. Those who have little to give up on becoming Chris- 
tians need the more to be tested. Yet Dr. Martin's remark is 
true, that wo cannot afford to lose the zeal of the new convert, 
which might be the case if Baptism is indefinitely delayed. I 
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First Dat, therefore, strongly advocate the use of a preparatory stage of 
Catechumen- initiation, call it catechumenate, or what you will, to which the 
ate. inquirer shall be admitted by a distinct form of service, and in 

which he shall remain till he has been sufficiently observed and 
tested to be admitted to Baptism. Unless we use some such 
means we shall find that the world, though it may be a danger- 
ous enemy to the Church from outside, is far more deadly when 
^ let into the Church. It has been said that head knowledge 

ins^ction^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ * man for the kingdom of heaven — that heart readi- 
ness and reality of life are more needed. I would say that 
other things being equal, the well instructed enquirer is by far 
the most likely to have his heart in the right direction and to 
follow the law of Christ. Mr. Moody used to say on revisiting 
the scenes of his evangelistic services, that he found, on the 
Mr. Moody 8 whole, the most permanent results in Scotland, because there 
en ence. before conversion the people had been most thoroughly in- 
structed by their ministers. So it will be with ua in the case of 
these mass movements. 

Again, the need of instruction is emphasised by the fact that 
these people, though ostracised, are nevertheless strongly in- 
fluenced in their religious views by Hindu or Muhammadan 
surroundings. Their minds are not always the tabula rasa that 
we imagine. Not long ago, in one of our most satisfactory 
congregations, which had been carefully instructed in the 
fundamentals of the Creed, we were preparing some of the 
members for Confirmation, when it appeared that, with one 
exception, they were still pantheists. They had accepted 
Christianity sincerely as the best religion, yet with the Hindu 
notion that it was merely one of many forms of the absolute 
underlying existence. If we fail to instruct carefully before 
and after Baptism, we pave the way for heresy. Finally, as a 
practical matter, I would urge the need of endeavouring to 
establish a type of Christian life and custom, to separate the 
converts from non-Christian faiths, and I believe that we shall 
do well to try to find out and promote the observation of a 
Christian code of rules for this purpose. 

The Rev. Jacob Chamberlain, m.d., d.d.,A.A.M., Mada- 

napalle, Madras, said : — I come from a mission which believes 

that our converts should have thorough instruction before they 

are baptised. It is nearly 30 years since the **Village movement'* 

began in our Mission, When the people of a village or hamlet 

are desirous of coming over to Christianity we receive them, but 

not to baptize them at once. They sign a covenant, agreeing to 

Received but 8^^® ^P *^^ heathen worship, all heathenish customs, to put them- 

not bapfciaed selves under Christian instruction, to keep the Sabbath, and 

at once. fellow the precepts of the Gospel so far as they know them. 

That covenant, and eating with some of our Christian^, separates 
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them from their Hindu friends and they are then recognized First Day. 
by all as Christians. We place with them a Native Assistant 
and they go through a course of instruction before they come 
up for Baptism. The Lord's Prayer, the Creed, the Ten Com- 
mandments, and a simple catechism are taught them. During 
this period we call them Catechumens— though not yet 
baptized many of them live true Christian lives. I well remem- 
ber the case of a village which came over to Christianity in my -'^ j^'^ns"*" 
own field twenty years ago. It was the first in that talulc, ^^ ®*^' 
The heathen and Muhammadans, Herod and Pilate, joined hands 
to crush them and wipe out incipient Christianity from that 
region. Some of their cattle were poisoned, some of their 
bouses were burned, and their crops destroyed. They did not 
waver. At a neighbouring market some of them were stoned, 
and one was thrown in the gutter for dead. They were not yet 
baptized, but not one apostatized. Eleven months after my 
itinerating tent was pitched near their village, and at mid-day 
when everybody was away at dinner, the leading priest of a 
Hindu temple, to whose revenues these people had formerly 
contributed, came secretly to me and, ascertaining that no one 
was within hearing, he said, with a very earnest air: ** Sir, 
what is it that makes your Veda have such an influence over the 
lives of those who embrace it? You know who I am. I am A Hindu's 
the chief priest of that temple. When these people came over testimony. 
to your Veda a year ago, 1 was one of those that joined in 
persecuting thein. I'm sorry for it now, for I see what your 
Veda has done for them. Before, they were lazy, and sometimes 
drank, and lied and cheated as those around them do. But see 
what a change it has made in them. Now they are sober and 
industrious, and well behaved, and thrifty. Why! there is not 
such a village in all this region. Now, please,givemethesecr(?t 
of your religion. How is it that your Veda has such power over 
the daily lives of those who embrace it.-* Our Vedas have no 
such power." That was the testimony of an opponent. You 
may say they were only Catechumens, but were they not jeal 
Christians although not yet baptised ? I have given you our 
standard for Baptism, but we do not feel bound rigidly to 
adhere to it. In 1869 a man of the Golla, or shepherd caste, 
heard us preach on our itinerancy 63 miles from my station. ^?" ^^^ 
He could not forget the news he had heard of a Divine Uedeemer. jearn. 
A few weeks after he inquired where we lived and followed us 
in and hired himself as a cooly on the roads, in order that he 
might be near us to receive instruction. He was a man of forty- 
five. He could not read. None of his caste could. But he 
tried to learn, so as to read the Bible for himself. He would 
learn ten letters well. Then before he learned the next ten the 
first ten were gone. My senior Catechist tried for six months 
to teach him the Lord's Prayer, Creed and Commandments. 
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First Day. He forgot one sentence as fast as he learned the next, but his 
conduct was that of a Christian. He applied for Baptism and 
came before our Consistory (Board of Elders) to be examined 
for the ordinance. He could answer no questions. We made 
them simpler and simpler, but no answer could he frame. We 
knew not what to do. He saw that we were hesitating, and 
he leaned forward, as he sat upon the mat, with tears 
running down his cheeks and his hands clasped in entreaty, 
" Oh, Sir," said he, " I can't put it in words, but I do love the 
dear Jesus, and I do want to take His name upon me." His 
evident soul-earnestness banished our hesitancy, and on the 
morrow he was baptised, and sat down at the table of the Lord 
and his after life showed his sincerity. 

The Rev. Q. R. Navalkar, F.C. M., Alibag, Bombay, said- 
It gives me great pleasure to bear testimony to the valuable 
Testimony to work of the Rev. Ruttonji Nowroji among the low-castes of the 
Mr.Ruttonji's Nizam's Dominions, who, if present at the meeting, would have 
wor . given an interesting account of it. I have not recently visited 

the field of his operations, but did so some thirty years ago 
when the work was in its inception. The Rey. Mr. Davidson 
was in charge of it, and it was at his special invitation that 
The first I was present at Aurungabad, the headquarters of the Mission, 

fruits at to witness the baptism of some 20 persons — the firstfruits of 

Auruiigabart ^\^^ Mission. It was a solemn sight — the men and women all 
dressed in white, taking upon themselves the vows of allegiance 
to the Saviour who has declared, **to the poor the Gospel is 
preached." It is the fashion now to look down upon the 
work among the poorer classes — the outcastesand the aboriginea, 
as if they had no souls to be saved, as if the blood shed on 
Calvary was not poured out for them. But the work of change 
of mind among them was genuine, and characterized by the 
same traits as that among the higher and the more educated 
classes, as was evident from the nature of the effects wrought 
upon their consciousness. I have myself some experience of 
work among the depressed classes, and some of the best years 
of my life have been spent among them. I know several men 
and women who have given evidence of a maral change and 
renovation, which none but those truly influenced by the Holy 
Spirit could give. I will cite only one case, that of a mnn 
The case of a named Laksliuman Lokhande, a stalwart Mang, whose 
low-caste ancestors had been hanged for daring dacoities. But this 
con verb. j^an, who came almost every day, from a distance of two 

miles in the middle of the dav, with his wife and children to 
attend the prayer-meeting, had experienced a change of con- 
sciousness. He once told me that the previous evening he had 
been sorely tried. He had a large number of guests, as it was 
the market-day, and had no food to place before them* At 
such a time, he should have gone and robbed some of the way- 
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ferers in some lonely part of the road, but he could not think of First Day. 

doing that then. His wicked heart had been taken away, and "~^ 

he could not rob or kill. So he went into his hut, prostrated 

himself on the ground and prayed to God for relief. He said, 

*• Lord, Thou knowest my distress ; I have no food to place before 

my guests, and steal I cannot. Thou hast changed my old nature. 

Do thou have mercy upon me. If thou shouldst be pleased 

not to answer my request favorably, I will go and spread the 

skirt of my garment, and ask the people to excuse me. I will 

say to them that I and they must go to bed without food." After 

offering this prayer the Mang went to do his work of village 

watchman, and there he obtained a large amount of coppers to 

which he was entitled from the men who had stopped at the 

village rest-house; and he bought grain, his wife ground it, 

and made cakes of it, and Lakshuman's guests were satis (actoiily 

entertained. The story of his wife was equally interesting, but 

I have no time to relate it. But what 1 have stated is enough 

to prove that the work among the Mahars, Mangs and the other Onesalvati 

aborigines is of exactly the same spiritual character as that for high and 

among the higher classes, and the way of salvation is one for low. 

both. And spiritual results must be sought for by ms in all 

cases, and they must be sought for exclusively by spiritual 

means; — not by the offer of money, or fields, or bullocks, but 

by the earnest and prayerful presentation of the simple and 

effectual message of salvation. 

The Rev. C. N. Banerjea, b.a., L.M.S,, Calcutta, said :— 
It is no new thing to hear that people of low caste can rise 
up to the highest standard of Christian piety. Peter was a 
fisherman, so was John, and yet they were Christ's chief What sub- 
Apostles. The great question is, shall the work among the Hinduism? 
down-cast tribes be carried on to the prejudice of the work 
among the higher classes of India? One of the best educated 
fo India's sons says, suppose we want to give up Hinduism, 
what religion could take its place? Could Muhammadanism? 
No? Muhammadanism has had its chance and has failed. All 
it has done is to convert a few non- Aryan tribes, here and there ; 
bub it has not succeeded in making any impression upon the 
people at large. Buddhism at one time was held in high 
honour in the country, and if properly viewed it may be said to be 
an off-shoot of Hinduism. It has now left India for China. 
Christianity, the religion of the ruling-race, is here still. But 
what have the Missionaries done hitherto? They have converted 
a few chanddls here and there and a few fowl-loving respectable 
members of the Hindu community. Dr. Hunter's deliberate 
advice is, you have got a million Indian Christians, but by far 
the majority of them are Pariahs— the low castes of the 
land. Leave the higher classes, and try . your chance among 
them. A Christian Bishop also holds, that the low caste tribes 
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First Day. should be looked to first. When they are converted the 
higher classes will follow suite: — What then is our duty? 
Shall the work among the lower orders go on side by side 
with the work among the educated or shall it not? And 
if it does go on will the work among the educated be given 
up in proportion? Hitherto the experience has beeu to 
receive converts by ones and twos. Are we sure of doiuy; 
better among the poorer classes? It is true that in some 
cases, specially in Southern India, larger numbers have cast in 
their lot among Christians, from the lower classes, but many 
hold that they have done so from unworthy motives. Is this 
so ? And if this is so, shall this state of things continue? Is 
it a real gain to have such converts? Are they to be regarded 
as the genuine fruits of Christian preaching? These and ques- 
tions like these will have to be answered before Mission policy 
could be changed. Better days are doubtless in store. Hut 
much depends upon our wisdom and faithfulness. May the 
Lord hasten the conversion of India! 
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The Rev. L. L. Uhl, Ph.D., A. L. M., Guntur, Madras 
said :— I represent a goodly portion of the large Telugu country, 
wherein there have been large ingatherings from the depressed 
classes. Mine is the Evangelical Luthernn Mission which has hnd 
its share of these ingatherings, adding to my own experience 
that of my brethren before me, I bring from the midst of this 
great work a word for this Conference, and that word is the need 
of caution in labouring among this people. In all this matter of 
receiving, instructing, and baptizing these poor people, caution 
should be exercised, "Our fifty years of labour for this class, fifty 
years of gathering into churches and congregations, have tanght 
us one chief thing, and that lesson above all else we bring to 
you ill the word **caution.'' Amon^; this people the same outward 
appearances as with other men do not mean the same inward 
experiences. Our trouble is that, being deceived by these 
appearances, we infer too much, go too fast in our work, and too 
far in our plans. Most of all is the utmost caution needed in 
accepting the statement of these men or women in matters per- 
taining to the inward experience of themselves or pertaining to 
the inward conditioo of others. In our Mission the instruction 
given before Baptism is much the same as is given in other mis- 
sions—the Ten Commandments and the Creed memorized and 
explained; also a brief and simple exposition of Baptism; 
and in addition a little catechism of the Madras C. V, E. 
Society, covering central points about the creation, the first 
man, sin and Christ. On two points I cannot insist too much, 
the most extensive instruction concerning sin and its nature^ and 
about Christ and His work. Of these two, the people know the 
least of, at last, after every instruction. It is our aim to teach 
these people all we can and then we can't do much. It is as if 
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there was something the matter with thi?ir b^avn ami is/If the Fihbt Day. 
nges of i«;norance had made the upper 'cprtet. iii.»wort!a!)If. /Hoy "^ 

to get better ideas into the people is a prbbtim,' nhd tlie instruction 
must be of the gimlet style and the cork-screw order to he effectual. 
My summary of our work then is this: Before Baptism we 
give all the instruction we can. This we follow up after Baptism 
with teaching preparatory to participation in the Lord's Supper, 
and continually afterwards by as much systematic study of the 
Scripture as can be got done by the teachers. The moral and 
spiritual results of the work are met with e?ery where, but the 
quality of it is poor. All we can say about our own methods 
of work in the future for this fieople is, that it should be still better 
organized in plan, more patiently and faithfully carried out in prac- 
tice, and also more thoroughly superintended by the Missionaries 
in charge; if their small number will allow of this to be done. 

The Rev. J. DtJXHrE, L. M. S , Nagercoil, Travancore, Encourage- 
said : — I desire to speak a word ot encouragement to the ment. 
brethren who have addressed the Conference and who have so 
graphically described their work amongst the depressed classes 
in Uarjeeling and amongst the Santhals. The Mission of ^^ j^j, g, ^ork 
the London Missionary Society in Travancore, which 1 in Travancore, 
have the honour to represent, was commenced in 1805. 
After some years the people of the poor and depressed 
classes began to come over to Christianity in numbers — bv 
villages, in fact — and the first duty which the Missionaries of 
that time felt called upon to discharge to those people was to 
gather them into regular Congregations and to labour 
diligently to instruct them. Catechisms were prepared, the 
sermons preached were catechetical in their character, and 
Sunday classes were f«»rmed. It was hard labour, but 
what has been the result. 1 am able to assure the 
Conference that the work I have been referring to is 
the foundation of a great Mission. The L. M. S, Mission 
in Travancore is perhaps one of the very best organiz 'd its organlza- 
missions in India, There are now 50,000 Native Christians tion, 
connected with it, and last year (1891) these Christians contri- 
buted upwards of Rs. 18,000 to the funds of the Mission. The 
Church at my station (Nagercoil) has been a self-supporting 
Church for more than thirty years, and in the whole ol the L. M. 
S. Mission, in Travancore at least fifty other Native Con- Self-support, 
gregations are self-supporting. These are facts which the 
Conference will hear with much thankfulness. 

The Rev. Maurice Phillips, L. M. S., Madras, said: — A 
great deal has been said on this subject, especially about 
the methods that should be adopted to carry on Christian work 
among the ** depressed classes." I shall, therefore, say nothing 
about methods, but confine my remarks to the importance of 
the work in relation to the Christianization of India. And I do 
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Importance. i^o:WHth.^J^ greatest .pleasure for the bulk of the Indian Church 
jsJiay'js/fi^pm ^^y lower classes," and we are all proud of that 
'Cturch**aifd thrfnk Gfid'Tor it.— Evangelistic work among the 
" lower classes ** is of tlie greatest importance, not only 
because they are human beings with souls to be eared, but 
because they are of the same flesh and blood as all the classes 
above them, except the Brahmans, Their being ** lower 
classes '* is due only to a political or social accident, and not 
to any ethnological difference between them and the middle 
classes. Recent researches have abundantly proved that there 
nre only two ethnological classes among the Hindus, viz., the 
Aryans and the Aborigines, The former are represented by 
the Brahmans of to-day and the latter by the middle and 
lower classes. Hence when the lower classes are Christianized 
and educated, they naturally take their place anmng the 
middle classes, and in the Madras Presidency the middle 
classes receive them and give them such caste titles as arc 
prevalent among themselves. In many parts of India millions 
of them are ready to embrace Christianity. In some provinces 
they come over in such large numbers that Missionaries in the 
field are not able to instruct them. This a wonderful fact which 
should be thankfully considered by this Conference, and earnestly 
brought to the notice of the Home Churches. Does not God by 
opening this door among the "depressed classes'^ indicate very 
clearly the direction in which we should spend the greater part 
of our energy? In the past history of the Church we see 
plainly that the "Divine method *' is invariably from the lower 
to the higher, and not from the higher to the lower. If the 
lower classes be Christianized, the higher must follow. For the 
lower classes are the foundation of the caste system on which 
Hindu society is built. Take away the foundation and the 
middle and higher classes will be suspended, as it werein the air, 
and we know that they cannot remain long in that position — 
they must fall and take their place on equal footing, with what 
they once called the " lower classes !" In the Madras Presi- 
dency a Government official, a Brahman, was ordered to 
prepare a report on the material and social progress of the 
people during the last forty years ; and he remarks that the 
progress made among the lower classes is chiefly due to 
Christianity; that Hinduism can never elevate them, and that 
the best thing they can do is to embrace Christianity or 
Muhammadanism. Yes, Christianity alone can raise these down- 
trodden despised classes, and they are anxious to be raised by it. 
Shall we withhold it from them? God forbid. Let us take 
possession of them in the name of Christ and then we may look 
forward confidently \o the downfall of Hinduism. 

The Rev. W. R. Manley, m.a., A. B. M., Udayagiri. 
Nellore, said ; — The American version of the story about the 
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North Pole is that some one succeeded in reaching it, bat found ^^^''^ 

a Yaukee at the top of it, and a Scotchman just preparing to *"" 

climb up after him. As a matter of fact, however, we are 

a long way, both Americans and Scotchmen, from having yet 

reached the pole of missionary enterprise. In the Baptist 

Mission we have no regular system of catechumens. We have 

no official connection with enquirers, and our work may 

lack, to some degree, the systematic thoroughness attained by 

regular class instruction ; but what others accomplish in this 

way we seek to reach hy a different method. Those who come 

to us for baptism are instructed, both befoie and after the Taught by 

administration of that ordinance, by the native evangelist Native 

through whom they hear the Gospel, and are received into the Evangelists 

Church only when they give evidence of conversion. In the 

reception of members, our question is not to ascertain the 

amount of Scripture knowledge possessed by the applicant, Conversion 

which, in the nature of the case, is usually exceedingly small, looked for. 

but to find out whether the person is truly regenerate ; and we 

do not hesitate to baptize the most ignorant if they seem to have 

the witness of the Holy Spirit that they have been born again. 

This method, while comparatively easy with small numbers, 

has its difficulties in cases when large accessions take place, 

and where the examination has largely to be left to the native 

evangelists. Some mistakes are nna voidable, just as take Work more 

place in large ingatherings in Europe or America; but we t^han 

have every reason to believe that these form after all but a "Workers. 

very small proportion of whole. — Our work among the Telugus 

has moved so rapidly in the past fifteen years that it has been 

impossible, with the number of missionaries in the field, to 

fully keep up with it. To a person riding in the train the speed, 

especially on some of our Indian railways, may seem provokingly 

slow ; but if he were to take his seat by the side of the engine 

driver on the locomotive, and watch that mighty machine go 

swaying and plunging along the track, he might very probably 

lo^e nerve and begin to wish the train would not go so fast, 

especially over bridges and around curves. We are thankful 

for the progress which has been made, but rejoice that the 

greatly enlarged reinforcement to our stafi^ of workers, which 

has recently been sent out, will enable us in future more 

cearly to keep up with the movement of events. 

The Rev. J. Lazarus, b.a., D. M. S., Madras, said: — I did 
not intend to speak on the subject, but as I went oa 
listening to the previous speakers I felt encouraged to give my 
evidence. I come from Madras city. I have for the last twelve 
years laboured very largely among the educated classes. Re- 
cently I extended my work to an unoccupied field adjoining 
Madras aid opened a school at Pouneri, about 23 miles from 
the city, for both Brahmans and Sudras. During my monthly 
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preaching tours my attention was gradually drawn to the 
Pariah, whona I found very poor and degraded, but at the 
same time interesting and promising as a community. In a little 
village, some 15 miles beyond Pouneri, I have now a small 
congregation of 23 souls. All these people went through a 
careful instruction before baptism. They were made to learn the 
Lord's Prayer, tl»eTeii Commandments, the Apostles' Creed and 
the great truths regardino; sin and salvation. At first only one 
man came forward for baptism. Him I called Abraham, as 
being the first to answer the Lord's call. For fifteen long and 
weary months he had to underj^o much persecution at thehar.ds 
of his wife, her relations, and his own fellow caste-men. But he 
persevered and now his wife is an excellent Ch'istian woman, 
bringing up his five children ** in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord." Then I had to open a school for these poor people. 
The pupils have made wonderful progress during a very few 
months. The Government has recognized the school. One 
little girl, only 3 years old, and hardly weaned, repeated the Creed 
most distinctly and accurately. I mention this to shew that even 
the Pariah intellect is capable of early and efficient training, 
and what is more interesting, the caste people of the village 
when they saw the rapid improvement of the Pariahs and their 
children, and observed the gradual change for the better in their 
habits and character, and tl^eir ability to read and write, 
bagged me very much to plant the school in their midst, and 
offered to let the Pariah children read with their own. But 
this I would not do. I knew very well what the result would 
be. And so I told the Sndras if they cared for education they 
might send their children to my school in the Pariah village. 
They have since done so, and now the children of the two com- 
munities read together under the same roof and, what is sur- 
prising, the Sudra children are often helped by the Pariah pupils, 
it is amusing to see the proud Sudr;i youth stoop near an ill-clad 
Pariah lad, and copy what the latter has written down on his 
slate, or learn from him the exact pronunciation of a word. This 
of course does not point to any superiority of intellect in the 
Pariah, but shews that, other conditions being equal in the great 
race of life, the Pariah has as good a chance as his more fortu- 
nate caste superior and can eventually make as good and respec- 
table a member of society as the other. Let us work among all 
classes, as Providence may lead us, and the truth will germinate 
and grow and thrive, wherever it may find a congenial soil. 

The Eev. E. W. Parker, d.d., M. E. C, Lucknow— 
writer of one of the papers —said in reply : — Those of 
you who ha^e glanced at the papers taken as read will 
have noticed that our Mission has a very extensive work 
for these depressed classes in the North-West of India. Our 
converts do not number less than 50,000 living in more than a 
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thousand towns and villages. For this work we have educated Firot Da^ 
and trained preachers, numhering between two and three hundred "~" 
and a lower grade ot workers numbering nearly four hundred 
more. With more than seven hundred Christian teachers, we 
have for the children of these people about six hundred 
schools, mostly of primary grades, in which there are quite 
10,000 Christians and more than 5,000 enquirers learning. Ihe 
work is spreading year by year very rapidly, and we are using 
our best efforts to make all the work permanent and good.— 
We pay especial attention to the children. They take our 
education well. From our primary schools we gather the The 
brightest children into higher grade schools, and they take Children, 
their places beside other classes, I should think we have at 
present 1000— perhaps 1500— of these children in our higher 
grade schools, and many of them are sitting in classes with 
Hindus and Muhammadans in our higher schools. Their caste 
is forgotten when they become educated. The Christian man who 
has perhaps shown the best results in passing boys in the middle 
examination among the Mission schools in the North-West is a 
man from one of these classes. Others are in our College classes, 
so these people do take an education well, and they can and do 
take and hold good positions when educated. Give us the 
schools and the children and we will make men. We want to 
gather these by the ten thousand. 

We work very hard to get these people really converted. Revival 
Our school houses are centres of work, where the people gather meetings, 
for service, where they are taught to pray and sing. We also 
use extra meetings — Revival meetings— in which experienced 
men and women aid in leading these people into a clear experience 
of sins forgiven. Then the Christian Melas are used with great 
advantage. At these we often have more than 20,000 encamped 
on the ground, and for several days from morning to night in Melas. 
large gatherings, in small gatherings, by private effort, by 
inviting them forward for prayers, and by any other available 
means we teach the people and lead them, into a clearer experience 
of salvation from sin. There are multitndes of these converts 
who, by their words and by their lives, give clear and definite 
witness for Christ and His power to save. In these mass move- 
ments there must be constant teaching, constant efforts for 
leading the people into a higher spiritual life, and persistent 
work in establishing the people in habits of worship and church- 
going. To show the outcome of this work 1 wish I could show 
this Conference our Christian young people who have come up 
through our schools. They will take places of influence among 
all classes in India and through them this work will spread. The 
bringing of these people to Christ and educating them and making 
strong men and womt-n of them, is God's way of shaking India. 
Society will be stirred and shaken and India redeemed. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION. 
Large Hall, 2-30 to 4-30 p.m. 



The Rev. T. H. Greig, Chaplain E. Ch. of Scot., 

Bombay, in the Chair. 

The meeting was opened by singing a hymn, and prayer 
was offered by the Rev. C. Harding, Sholapur, after 
which the Chairman intimated that, as the subject was 
a wide one, opinions various, and the speakers well up in 
their subjects, he would not detain the meeting by any 
remarks of his own, but would at once proceed to the 
business before them. 

FIRST PAPER. 

By the Rev. R. A. Hume, m.a., A.B.P.M., Ahmednagar. 

The object of this paper is to help in the solution of the 
problem how to make the ideas and customs of marriage among 
Indian Christians conform more and more to the Christian 
standard. 

The prescribed limits of the paper necessitate great briefness. 
Feve subjects present so many practical difficulties. 

1. There are differences of opinion among foreign Christians 
working in India as to what constitutes the Christian standard. 

2. Many in the Indian Christian community never have had 
Christian ideas and customs about marriage. 

3. When some of them wish to conform to the Christian 
standard, their coimection with Hindus or Mahomedans or 
nominal Christians often interferes with or prevents their doing 

80. 
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4. Some points in the laws about marriage and divorce are Fir8tJ[)at. 
not according to the Christian standard, and Government hesi- 
tates to make changes on account of the feelings of non- 
Christians. 

5. The members of the Indian Christian community range 
from persons of the highest intelligence and spirituality, with 
some generations of Christian antecedents, to persons of low 
intelligence and slight spirituality, and with no Christian heritage. 
It is difficult to make different laws for different sections of 
one community. But a single set of legal requirements must be 
ill adapted to all parts of the Indian Christian community* 
Even identical moral standards cannot in practice be enforced 
everywhere. 

1. By their practice some foreign and Indian Christians Differences 
seem to understand that, if the marriage-relation was formed in JS?^?^. 

a non-Christian state, it may rightly be severed with readiness, 
if one of the parties adopts or if both adopt the Christian 
religion. 

2. By their practice some Christians seem to undersand that 
unfaithfulness in a husband, and specially, that unfaithfulness in 
a wife, actually severs the marriage-relation, and that it is not 
necessary, sometimes not desirable, for the offended partner to 
try to lead the offender to repentance, and to forgive. 

3. While most Christians consider that consent is essential to 
true marriage, some Indian Christians hold that the ceremonies 
of so-called child-marriages constitute true manuage, and there- 
fore that, if prior to cohabitation, one of the parties becomes a 
Christian or both become Christians, he or they and other 
Christians should consider those parties as if bound by true 
marriage. 

Beginning a Christian life by some sens© of faith in the Lord Lack of 
Jesus Christ for help to one's soul does not give a person a Christian 
Christian conception of true marriage-relations for oneself or Lany L^S 
for children and relatives. Hence multitudes in the Indian C^natiaBBl 
Christian community, who have had no Christian antecedents, 
have no adequate Christian conception of marriage. 

When a Christian begins to get such a Christian conception Hindrances 
and wishes to live up to it, it is often most difficult to do so for p?™ ^P^' 
himself or herself or for children and relatives, because a non and Laws. 
8 
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F1B8T DAT, Christian partner is unwilling, or because non- Christian of 
nominally Christian relatives and neighbours make strenuous 
objections, or because legal obstructions exist. This is especially 
the case for the young, and most of all for females. 

The Christiau The first thing needed is a clear and widespread conception of 
standard. ^^^t tjjg Christian standard is and a resolute purpose to try to 
attain to it. Though differences on this subject exist not only 
between various sections of the Church and between different 
members of those sections, yet the responsibility of trying to help 
make the ideas and customs of marriage among Indian Chris- 
tians conform more and more to the Christian standard requires 
some statement of that standard. To the writer marriage is the 
union/or life of one man with one woman by mutual consent to 
be helpmeets in all things. 

Consent is The Indian Christian community may well assume as fanda- 

csseut I'll fco 

truemumage. "^P^^tal that, till two persons intelligently consent to live as 

hu!sband and wife, true marriage between them cannot be 

maintained as existing. Child-marriages, where elders enter 

into any engagements whatever for young people, prior to 

colinbitation are something less than true marriage. All such 

previous engagements should be carefully considered by all 

concerned. If any persons disregard them without sufficient 

cause, the civil courts should be available to settle questions of 

equity about money or honour. But no one should be compelled 

to live in a married relation who has not voluntarily entered it. 

At present neither custom nor law allow necessary liberty in 

this matter. 

Marriage a When any one has voluntarily entered into the marriage- 

union or . j.^.|p^Jqp^ jjjg Christian standard requires patient effort to be 
faithful to it through life. 

Marriage not When we are. bidden daily to pray, "Forgive us our debts as 
necessarily ^^ forgive our debtors," that does not except the forgiveness 
adultery. . of a violation of the seventh commandment in thought or deed. 

Marriage not The teachings of St. Paul in the seventh chapter of 1st 
broken by Corinthians are widely, and I think rightly, believed to autho- 
refusalof rize a Christian to re-marry, if the non Christian partner per- 
non-Christian gjgtently refuses to live in the married relation. But, if the 
parties have once lived in the true marriage -relation, St. Paul's 
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teachings do not justify the Christian in taking the lead in dis- FiestJ)^!^ 
carding the marriage^ nor in taking immediate advantage for 
legally doing so, if the non- Christian for a while refuses to 
perform his or her duty. The spirit of Christ requires one to 
consider the welfare of others as well as one's own. If one has 
gained priceless good as a Christian, he or she should suffer aud 
wait, if necessary, in order to try to help one so near ns 
wife or husband to secure the same good. Christifins have 
sometimes, not unnaturally, embiltered non-Christian partners 
and relatives, and driven them from Christ by undue haste in 
the matter. Others by patient waiting have at last won tbeir 
non-Christian partners for themselves and for Christ. 

Christians have sometimes sought to stay away from their 
non-Christian partners for seven years, in order to get a legal 
reason for contracting another marriage. 

According to secular law, adopting the Christian religion give- Secular Law. 
no freedom to a Christian to discard a former marriage-relation, 
if the non-Christian is willing to maintain it. The law does give 
to Hindus and Muhammadans and to some others freedom to 
discard a former marriage by adopting some other religion than 
the Christian, or by the partner's becoming a Christian. About 
this position of the law the Christian standard of marriage has 
no complaint. 

But if the non -Christian is unwilling to live in the marriage- Law allows 
relation, the Native Converts' Remarriage Act, No.XXIof 186G, '■®™*5"**?® *^ 

. , ° a Christian, 

opens the way for the Christian to remarry after certain judi- if the uou- 

cial proceedings. Christian 

'^ ° refuses. 

Among converts from the lower classes there is a semi-logal A semi-legal 

and- easier way of securing a release from a inarriage-relation J^y^Q^J^tfai^ 

with a non-Christian. If the non-Christian iias taken another wijth a new ta 

partner and the Christian is unwilling to live in the marriage- ^^^^^-Ty- 

relation, sometimes by bringing to bear on the non-Christian 

partner some kind of pressure, such as demanding alimony for 

the past or future, or by the payment of some money, ihe 

non-Christian is made willing to write on stamped paper a 

writing of release, which allows the Christian to contract a 

Christian marriage. I do not know whether courts have ever 

decided on the value of such a release. 
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One of the chief hindrances to Indian Christians conforming 
to the Christian standard of marriage springs from so-called 
(/hild-marriages. What the Christian religion considers betro- 
thal or something less than true m trriage, the great mass of 
Hindus now considers as marriage. Where so-called marriage 
ceremonies were performed for young people by others and 
they have never cohabited, though one becomes a Christian or 
both become Christians, though the non-Christian nominal 
partner may have one or more Hindu wives with whom he is 
living, though the two cannot be helpmeets to one another, 
tliungh the Cl>ristian could not live with the non-Christian 
without committing adultery according to her conscience and 
her religion, and though fur various i*easous she, or, where both 
young people have become Christians, but have never cohabited, 
they both cannot and will not give consent to enter into a true 
marriage-relation, yet Hindu custom and Government law 
regard the relation as that of a confjplete marriage, and the 
Christian cannot get legal permission to marry another person 
unless the non-Christian objects to giving any recognition. 
This sometimes brings serious hardship to the Christian and 
sometimes exposes hicn or her to grave temptation to illegality 
or immorality. 

In 1881 a memorial was sent to Government by the friends 
of Protestant iVlissions in Western India, members of the 
American Marathi Mission taking the lead. The prayer of the 
memorialists was as follows : — 

(1) That child- marriages should be regarded as. only betro- 
thals in cases where before cohabition one party has become a 
Christian or both parties have become Christians, and if such 
a betrothal be disregarded by one party, the other party should 
be entitled to bring a civil action to show that it was disregarded 
without due cause, and, it is presumed in such case, to obtain 
an annulment of the betrothal ; 

(2) or if the above change canuot be Mopted in its entirety, 

that— 

(a) a woman married in childhood, who has never cohabited 
with her husband and who has become a Christian, should be 
entitled to obtain a divorce if her husband has married another 
wife, or cohabits openly with another woman as his wife, and that 
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(6)a^onftan who has become a Christiaii and who has First Pat. 
tobabitedivhh her husband, should, twehe months aftpr her 
conf^raioD, be entitled to obtain a divorce, if her husband has, 
since her conversion, married another wife or entered into open 
cohabitation with another woman." 

Tbo reply of Government, dated Simla, 11th August Replj of 
1881, was :— Goveiumeut, 

"U would scarcely be possible for the Government of India 
to embarlc oil legislation in connection with infant-marriages, 
except at the wish and with the co-operation of the classes monh 
closflj interested * * * * It may be hoped that the 
growing enlightenment of the Hindus may lead them before 
long to seek an alteration of the Hindu Law regarding infants 
marriages, in order that the injustice and unhappiness whic}i 
are so often oooasioned by it may be averted from all, whether 
they are received into the Christian community or remjE^in 
Hindus." 

At the instance of the Calcutta Decennial Conference a Memorial 
memorial was sent to Lord Ripon's Government, asking ^* that 
Your Excellency's Government will appoint a Special Committee 
to consider what legislation is needed to relieve a large and 
rapidly-growing and most loj^al section of Her Hajesty^s 
subjects fVom hardships springing out of the present Marriage 
and Divorce Laws as they affect Native Chtstians.'* 

The substance of the reply was that Government would be Reply, 
slow to make changes in matters affecting Hindu customs. 

The pogiiion taken by Government has been that all Hindu xbe Ooyem> 
law regards chiid-marriages as complete marriages. ™e°* position 

Bqt it is being shewn that, on a fair interpretation, many Dewau 
of the highest Hindu authorities do not take such a position, ^agoonath 
Brwan Ragoonath Row, a prominent Hindu Sanskrit scholar 
and leader, has in various publications, e, 9., in a pamphlet, 
Hindu Law on Marriage, published in Madras in 1883, shewn 
that, according to many high Hindu authorities, page 39^ 
para. 88, "marriage is not to be confounded with betrothal j*' 
also page 40, '* It is clear from this [the many Hindu authori- 
ties citedj that no marriage is complete till cohabitation 
commence*.*' 
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The Rev. The Rev. K. S. Macdonald, d. d., of Calcutta, haspubliahed 

donald D. D. **^'^^*^ articles ia the Indian Etangelical Review and e]sewliere» 
notably one in the J E. Review in 1864, in which he has 
quoted from the highest Hindu authorities and from such high 
English aulhoritjcs on Hindu Law aft Mr. J. D. Majne and 
Dr. Julius Jolly. Some of his points are as follows : — 

OcririuQQftn?i •» Jt ieems to be now generally admitted by students of Hindu 

and adopted »<5cieiy and of Hindu law ;tnd customs, that the British rule 

for all Hindm has helped greatly to extend and to intensify the power of the 

Brahmanical stricter forms of Brahmanical law over Hindus, in various ways, 

'^^» and, among other things, in this matter of forbidding Hindu 

females to remarry * * * * Of the 

various bodies or sets of customs or usages prevailing in India, 

say 1,000 years ago, one was reduced to writing; and it, in 

time, claimed divine authority, and consequently exercised 

greater influence than the rest. It thus tended, if not checked 

to absorb all the others. This set of customs the British took 

under their special patronage, contrary to the wishes of the 

great bulk of the Hindu population, and especially of the lov^er 

castes, and forced it upon the people by the British law-courts, 

so much so, that now, after so many yeai*8 of such rule, the 

people themselves have come to regard as their divine laws 

those of Manu, iu their corrupted form, of which most of them 

had never heard before in any form,*' 

The Mahara- "The Maharajah of Benares, on being referred to in 1865 as a 
Benares. pundit of the h'ghest authority and as the moathpiece of pundits 
of the highest authority, gave these answers to the two follow- 
ing questions >— 

* If A, the wife of B, a Hindu, becomes a Christian, under 
these circumstances could B continue to <;ohabit with A, with- 
out becoming an out-caste ? ' The Maharajah answered : • No, 
not according to the ahastraa.^ The next question ran—* Under 
the above circumstances, would it not be open to B to contract 
another marriage?' To this the Maharajah answered: *B 
has full power to contract a second marriage.' Of course, if so, 
it must be because of the disannnlment of the first; so A must 
also in law and equity have the same power to contract a second 



marriage." 
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•* Oa the petition of * certain loyal and obedient Hindu subjects Timi Day, 
of the British Government' sent up in 1865 * # # OtherHindi 

* petitioners state : — • Again according to the Dkarma Skastras, authorities. 
a converted wife is considered dead from the date of her con- 
version, and her unconverted husband is accordingly permitted 
to contract another marriage,' and so also must, the converted 
wife, as far as Hindu law is concerned, be at full liberty to 
remarry." 

As the Christian standard requires the union for life of one Marriages 
man with one woman to be helj^meeis in dl fhiwjs, the marriage rjv^^^i.^ 
of a Christian with a non-Christian is most undesirable. But and uon- 
it is very difficult to bring all Indian Christians to this standard, ChrlstianB, 
e, *j,% iu the earliest days of their children, parents often make 
promises about their marriage. After such engagements, if one 
or more of those involved becomes a Christian, it is a breach of 
faith to disregard the promises, and a disregard of the Christian 
standard of marriage to keep them. A[(ueover, Christians of 
little spirituality cannot appreciate why it is undesirable to 
contract marriages for themselve«3, their fiiends, or their 
children, with Hindus of good character, with whom, according 
to custom, the marriage would b** desirable. Sometimes a 
Christian becomes so interested in a non-Christian or gets into 
such wrong relations with him or her that, if a marriage 
coremony were not performed, it would be impossible to keep 
them from living in illegal anl immoral relations. Every 
experienced Christian would try to dissuade a Christian from 
entering into a marriage with a non -Christian. But, when a 
Christian yonng man actually cannot get a Christian wife, wh'ch 
is not an imaginary or infrequent ease, or wlien he is bound to 
live with her, most, if not all, Christians would consider it a 
lesser evil to marry them and then to work faithfully to make 
the non-Christian a Christian, than to have ihem live in immoral 
relations or go through Hindu marriage ceremonies which are 
illegal for a Christian. 

Many missionaries and Indian pastors have understood that The secular 
the Indian Marriage Act of 1872 permitted the marriage of a law on the 
Native Christian with a non-Christian, It says, Part I. 4 ; 
" Kvery marriage between persons, one or b >th of whom is or 
are a Christian or Christians shall be solemnized in accordance 
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with the proTisions of the next following section." It has not 
been understood that this provision was not to apply to 
marriages between Native Christians. But Act II. of 1892 
states, " provision is made in Part VI. of the Indian Christian 
Marriage Act of 1872 for the solemnization of marriages between 
persons of whom both are Native Christians, but not of marri- 
ages between persons of whom one only is a Native Christian." 
In section 6, the penalty liable to any one for solemnizing a 
marriage where only one of the parties is a Native Christian is 
imprisonment for a term which may extend to four years, and also 
a fine, and the withdrawal of authority to solemnize marriages. 

Hence a more stringent requirement is put on Indian Chris- 
tians, most of whom have been brought up without Christian 
antecedents and who have non-Christian surroundings, than on 
European Christians. The latter may marry a non-Christian ; 
the former cannot. 

Now the very serious practical difficulty before many mis- 
sionaries and pastors is this. When a Christian cannot get a 
Christian partner, or is not to be restrained from living with a 
non-Christian as a partner, in order to marry them, the latter 
must first be made a nominal Christian by baptism, even though 
he or she has no spiritu»l fitness for it, thus bringing a Chris- 
tian sacrament and the profession of Christianity into dishonour 
and doing injury to the soul of the person baptized and to 
others, or else those parties must live in what is legal adultery. 
This Conference should carefully consider this grave difiiculty. 

Only a paragraph can be given to the difficult problem of the 
proper treatment of a polygamist who wishes to become a 
Christian. Practical experience has shewn many Christian 
leaders that, when a man in a non-Christian state, in good faith, 
but in ignorance of God's law of monogamy, by his own acU or 
by the act of others, becomes the husband of more than one 
woman, when they both have children by him, when they, not 
unnaturally, are unwilling to leave him, and yet when they all 
wish, or whan he alone wishes, to adopt the Christian religion, 
there is reasonable ground for receiving him, or for receiving 
them all, into the Church. Requiring him to put away one 
wife would cften be requiring him to dj a grave wrong to an 
innocen; wife ard children. To refuse him, or them, admission 
to the Church wouul sometimes be withholding needed help. 
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The supposed importance of having children not infrequently Bigamy. 
leads weak Indian Christians into the sin of b'tgamy. Also in 
the gradual elevation of women, liberty, as in other upward 
moveinents, socmetimes leads to license, and Ghrtstian women 
sometimes^ are too little regardful of the wishes of husbands. 
Therefore imperfect Christian husbands sometimes are provoked 
to leave their Christian wives, and by some Hindu ceremonies to 
enter into relations with Hindu women. In such matters much 
instruction and discipline are needed. Wives, who think tlint 
they have to salfer more or less hardship from husbands, might 
well consider the wisdom of submitting to this, if it cannot be 
remedied^ rather than to ran the risk of provoking their 
husbands to the worse evil of bigamy. 

Unfortunately some Hindu methods of marrying a second 
wife can be performed so secretly that it is most difficult to get 
sufficient legal proof to convict an undoubted bigamist. 

Neglecting to try for the punishment of a bigamist or failing 
to succeed emboldens others to commit the same sin. A 
bigamist could at least be punished for adultery. The injured 
woman is legally the proper person to take the initiative* 
Often it is very hard to induce her to do this. Possibly a very 
near relative of the injured woman might be allowed to take the 
initiative. 

As the Christian standard of marriage requires a union for Divoroe. 
life, if possible, divoroe between people who have lived in true 
marriage -relations needs to be discouraged in every way. Every- 
where ill-advised marriages are a most fruitful cause of divorce. 
As the Indian custom of letting elders settle marriage-alliances 
without consulting those to be married passes away, while there 
will be 'gain, there will be danger of loss from leaving decisions 
too much to inexperienced young people themselves. Much 
instruction and care are needed in regard to contracting only 
suitable matches. 

Unfortunately missionaries in Burmah, Santslistan and else- The Divorce 
where say (see Indian Evangelical Review for July 1876 and for A^Jj^J* ^^' 
April 1881) that *' the Divorce Law is practically useless for 
the mass of Native Christians. Also that many missionaries 
and Christians ignore it and act according to heal hen customs 
of divorce." 

9 
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The dangers Both the scriptural injunction to ** honour the King/' and the 
priotices. practical danger of undermining respect for law, and the danger 
of having Christian marriage sometimes brought into contempt, 
by Christians afterwards discarding the responsibilities incurred 
by Christian marriage when they become tired of them, and can 
take advantage of the illegality of the Christian marriage to 
escape from responsibilities, as has sometimes been dune, should 
make Christians vert/ slow to practice or countenance illegal 
courses. 

The present Preceding reference to hindrances to conformity to the Chris- 
fii ua on. ^j^^^ standard of marriage in India would naturally lead this 
Conference to consid cr what should now be attempted to lessen 
those hindrances. The limitations of this paper have prevented 
a full statement of the hardships which Christians sometimes 
have to suffer from inability to have child-marriages treated as 
betrothals. Some of them are well known. Some statements 
and illustrations of hardships were made in connection with the 
memorials of 1881 and 1883, Twenty-seven years have passed 
since, in the debates on the Native Converts' Re-marriage Bill in 
the Legislative Council, the opinion was expressed that for the 
hardships from child-marriage additional legislative relief would 
soon have to be granted. In 1881 Government charitably said, 
*• it may be hoped that the growing enlightenment of the Hindus 
may lead them before long to seek an alteration of the Hindu 
Law regarding infant-marriages, in order that the injustice and 
unhappiness which are so often occasioned by it may be averted." 

But probably general Hindu sentiment would not yet lead 
Hindus to seek an alteration of their laws about child-marriage. 
However, it has recently been shewn that much of ancient Hindu 
law and practice was milder than Government has supposed. 
Meanwhile the Indian Protestant Christian cf>mmunity has 
multiplied, doubtless the cases of hardships have multiplied, and 
probably some new varieties of hardships have arisen. Those 
who know such facts might well inform this Conference about 
them. 

A Committee ^^ ^^ suggested that this Conference appoint a small Committee 

suggested. ^ith power to add to their number and to fill up vacancies, to 

consider what modifications in the present marriage laws seem 

necessary for the relief of the Indian Protestant Christian 
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conomnnity, and, if desirable, to move the Government of India, Pi"B'r ^^^ 
or, if necessary, to move the British Parliament, for such 
modification. 



SECOND PAPER. 

By the Rev. H. E. Perkins, a. k. c. l., C. M. S., Itari, 

PaDJab. 

1. Owing to the strict limitation of space in all papers pre- 9"^^ * 
sented to this Conference, it is clear that any Essay on such an ^^^^ ^* ' 
extensive subject can only be like a sign-post to show gonu* of 

the paths along which further action can travel. The last 
para, will, therefore, propose to relegate the further duty of 
bringing our deliberations to a nsefiil result, into the hands of 
a Committee of experts. They must sift any statements, elimi- 
nate their crudities, and add to any arguments or instructions 
which may be based upon them* 

2. By the phrase used in the heading wliich wns supplied 
me, 1 conclude it to be desired that 1 should examine whether 
Native Christiaus, as a commu«iity, are, or are not, everywhere 
in the full enjoyment of their rights as law-abiding members of 
the Indian peoples. To show the present state of the case, I 
quote some of the laws and orders of British India. 

3. Section I. Act XXI. of 1850. — '* So much of anv law The law on 
"or usage uow in force within the territories subject to the ^^^^l^' 
** Government of the East India Company ns inflicts on any 

'* person forfeiture of rights or property, or may be held iu any 
'* way to impair or affect any right of inheritance by reason of 
" his or her renouiicing or having been excluded from the com- 
•* m union of any religion, or being deprived of caste, shall 
''cease to be enforced as law in the Courts of the East India 
'* Company, and in the Courts established by Royal Charter 
"within the said territories." 

'^ 4. This Act is declared to be in force throughout British 
India, except the scheduled districts, by Act XIV, of 1874. It 
has been put in force throughout the Panjab (by varioUsi 
notifieations) save in the mountain valley of Spiti, Probably, 
similar notifications have been issued with respect to Sindh, 
parts of Qanjain in Madras, Santhalia, ChutiaNagpore, Coorg, 
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First Dat. and various other schedaled districts, whose names can be 
ascertained bv reference to Act XIV. of 1874. 

The Queen's ^* ^cxt in point of time and importance is this extract from 
Prooiamation. jjje Queen's Proclam ation of 1st November 1858 on assuming 

the direct Government of the country out of the hands of the 
East India Company : — ** We declare it to be Onr Boyal will 
"and pleasure that none be in any wise favored, none molested, 
"or disquieted, by reason of their Religion, Faith, or Observances, 
'^but that all shall alike enjoy the equal and impartial protection 
" of Law ; And we do strictly charge and enjoin all those who 
"may be in authority unde r us that they abstain from all inter- 
"ference with the religious belief or worship of any of our sub- 
" jects on pain of our highest displcas^e.*' If these wise and 
kindly words mean aught, they mean that every man shall 
have right to the custody of his wife, if she be willing to dwell 
with him ; to the guardianship of hb children while in their 
nonage ; to the retention of his property, real or personal ; to 
the use of wells and other water-supplies, so far at any rate as 
he has used them before; and to all other rights and privileges. 
If he be a Christian, whether by birth or conviction, he is not 
to be placed under any disability. 

Other Acts. ^' Another law under which Native Christians can fre- 
quently obtain relief is the Native Converts* Marriage Dissolu- 
tion Act (Act XXI. of 1866), under which the persistent refusal 
of one partner to maintain the marriage relation on the gronnd 
of the convert's change of i*eligion is a reason .why the Courts 
can grant a divorce. Then there is Section 10 of the Indian 
Divorce Act (IV. of 1869) enabling a wife to obtain a divorce 
from her husband if she can prove that he has, since contracting 
the Christian marriage with her, abandoned Christianity and 
married another woman. 

7. There is also a number of judicial decisions and executive 
orders which, if observed, will secure many a convert in the 
exercise of his rights. I reprint from a late issue of the Indian 
Witness an executive order which appertains to a very frequent 
and irritating injustice perpetrated by non-Christian opponents. 

Besolution passed by the Bombay Government (Judicial De- 
partment), dated Bombay, 24th October 1859. An extract 
from it to the Hindu petitioners runs ns follows :— "The peti- 
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doners have forgotton their own shastrasy which declare, that Tibst Day. 
I he caste of the ruler, whatever it may be, is equal to the 
highest. And they have perverted the declaration in the 
Queen's Pix>clamatioD, which expressly states that none shall 
''be molested by reason of their religious faith into an argument 
*'for molesting and insnlting those virho profess the same faith 
V which the Queen not merely acknowledges, but of which she 
''proclaims herself the Defender." 

Resolution of the Bombay Government, commuuicated in a 
letter over the signature of H. L. Anderson, Acting Chief 
Secretary to the Government, dated Bombay Castle, 18fh April 
1890:— "The Right Hon'ble the Governor in Council fully 
concurs in the views stated in the report by the Magistrate of 
^' Abnaednagar, and directs that the petitioners be informed 
*^ that the Government never will admit that a tank is polluted 
*^ by being used by Christian converts. His Lordship in Conncil 
''sees na Reason for any modification of his previous orders and 
** the intimation now issued." 

The papers on the subject being forwarded to the Secretary The India 
of State for India, under date India Office, London, 9th Office. 
August 1860, Sir C. Wood writes in Council — •* I have to 
"express my approval of your decision refusing to accede to 
" the application of the complainants for the interference of 
"Government in their favour. The complainants have greatly 
" mistaken the meaning of Her Majesty's Proclamation of the 
** 1st November 1858, on which they so confidently rely, but 
^* which contains nothing to justify the attempt made by them 
"to molest the Native Christians in their use of public tanks/' 
•' As there are no tanks, in the usual sense of the word, in 
"Ahmednagar, the word, as defined by the Ahmednagar 
" Magistrate, inclndes in it, ' all public tanks and aqueducts 
*• * which are used indiscriminately by the Marathi and 
" * Mussalman inhabitants of Ahmednagar.' Signed by G. 
*• Norman.'* 

8. Before entering on the quotation of some of the legal panja^, La« 
decisions which have been given by various High Courts, I Act. 
would ask attention to the following Extract from the Panjab 
Laws Act (IV. of 1872), the spirit of much of which prevails 
throughout British India. Section 6 is of special value and 
gives the Courts a wide discretion. Under it, and the last part 
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F1B8T Dat. of Section 5 for instance, it was ruled lately that the provision 
of Mahomedan law entitling a child horn of a widow within two 
years of her hushand's death to he considered legitimate, could 
not he adopted hy a British Court even where the parties were 
still all Mahomedans. 

"Act IV. OF 1872. Section 5. — In questions regarding 
•'.succession, special property of females, hetrothal, marriage, 
"divorce, dowep, adoption, guardianship, minority, hastardy, 
family relations, wills, legacies, gifts, partitions, or any reli- 
gious usage or institution, the rule of decision shall he — 
" {a) any custom applicable to the parties concerned, which is 
"not contrary to justice, equity or good conscience, and has not 
'•heen hy this or any other enactment altered or abolished, and 
•*has not been declared to be void by any competent authority ; 
'' (b) Mahomedan law, where the parties are Mahomedans, or 
"the Hindu law, where the parties are Hindus, except in so 
"far as such law has been altered or abolished by legislative 
"enactment or is opposed to the provisions of this Act or has 
" been modified by any such custom as has been referred to." 

" Section 6. — In cases not otherwise specially provided for 
•Hhe judges shall decide according to justice, equity and good 
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"conscience.'* 



9. Proceeding to the specification of various Judicial deci- 
sions, I would note that circumstances alter cases so much, 
that it would not be safe for any missionary to act on his own 
judgment, as enlightened only by this pamphlet. I can in the 
brief limits allotted me only quote various imporianf rulings 
which should be brought to the notice of any lawyer whom a 
missionary may consult, in order that their bearing on any case 
in hand may not be overlooked. 
Judioial ^^' ^^^ Under the Native Converts* Marriage Dissolution 

decisions. Act, it was decided that adultery before baptism, entitles the 
husband to a divorce (Indian Law Reports, Calc, XVIII. 252), 
{b) On a prosecution for bigamy it was decided that a 
Mahomedan girl married in childhood, who has not lived with 
her husband, is at liberty to disavow ihe marriage on becoming 
adult (I. L. R., Calc, XIX. 79), and many others, (c) With 
respect to Hindu law and its effect on the inheritance of a con- 
vert, see I. h. R., XL All., 100; also I. L. R., VIIL Mad., 169. 
It seems from the sabtract of this case impossible to reconcile 
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the decision with Act XXI. of 1850 qaoted in para. 3 (d). Fibst Day 

The custody of minors* both of Mahomedan and Hindu, parent- 

age, has been verj often contested, as is to be expected, not 

only by reason of the minor's conversion but from other motives. 

I can only note some of the rulings with brief comments on 

three, which appear to be of prime importance, as respects 

minors who have turned to Christianity. The first siz are all 

regarding Mahomedan minors, 5 W. R,, 235 — 10 B, L. R., 125 

(confirmed on appeal by the Privy Council) — 2 W. R., 70 — I. 

L. R., XI. Calc. . 649— 20 W. R., 411— L L. R., VIII. All., 

322. On the subject of Minors and Guardianship generally 

the following cases may be examined, 5 B. L. R., 418 — 5 B. I. 

R., 567— I.L.R., 1 All., 428. 

11. The three most recent and important nre, however, Three impo 
Sahibzadi versus Newton, Panjab Record, 15 of 1887, where a tantdecieion 
mother had given over a child to a missionary orphanage 
under a written stipulation never to take her back, save on 
payment of all the expenses of her board and education. This 
case was decided against the Mission on the ground that guai- 
dianship is not only a privilege but a duty, of which a parent 
cannot ordinarily divest himself, and a child cannot be made 
the object of a lien, to justify its detention till a sum of money 
be paid* Any snch money claim can only be made the subject 
of a separate suit. In I. L. R., All., XII. 213, it was decided 
that a minor, who was very intelligent and had passed the 
Entrance Examination, and could give a satisfactory account of 
his belief in Christ, need not be given up by the missionary to 
the relations. Similarly in I. L. R., Bom., XVI. 307, a lady 
missionary was held justified in refusing to give up to a very 
poor and ill-educated mother a girl under sixteen years of age, 
who had from conviction adopted Christianity. Both these 
last judgments are very carefully reasoned and full, the 
Bombay one occupying thirty pages, and they are probably 
meant to modify any misunderstanding of the Patna case, where 
Miss Abraham was compelled to give up a child, and the more 
notorious one, where a missionary at Coimbatore was actually 
imprisoned by a Native Judge for the baptism of Appu Rao, a 
Brahmin youth. It is manifest that such decisions may be easily 
misunderstood, and tortured to mean the exact opposite to what 
the law really is. A case was derided in 1888 by the Chief Court 
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PrR?T Day. of the Paojah, of the judgine/)t in which I have been unable to 
obtain a copy, where Mir Alam Khan, a convert from M^ho- 
medanisra, fniled to obtain control of his young daughters by 
reason of the Mahomedan law devolving the duties and privileges 
of guardiai)ship on the mother (wlio in this case did not become a 
Christian) practically as a permanent arrangement. It is surely 
open to argument if Act XXI. of 1850 quoted in para. 3 should 
not be held applicable to such a case, at least if the children 
were boys. 
Ao it ooncerns 12. I turn now to the question of the dissolution of Maho- 
* ^^^ ^^^' medah marriage by the conversion of one of the parties and will 
set out in the first instance , the following extract from the report 
of the Select Committee on Act XXI, of 1866, above alluded to 
in paras. 6 and 10. 

" The Mahomedans claim to be totally exempted from the Bill. 

The Mahomedan community of Bengal, in a temperately 

worded petition, have represented that, by the law of their 
'* religion, which is also the secular law applicable to marriage 
•* and divorce, the conversion of either husband or wife from 
** Mahomedanism entails a cancelment of the marriage so com- 
" plefee that the partners cannot re-marry without certain special 
** formalities. 

* * We have come to the conclusion that the 

iew taken by the Mahomedan petitioners is correct, * 

* * * * Under these circumstances, it is 
" not only undesirable, but impossible, to include Mahomedaus 
** in the Bill. The re-marriage of a convert to Christianity from 
** Mahomedanism is not forbidden by any existing law, nor is 
** the celebration of such a marriage an illegal act." 

13. The two following decisions of the Chief Coiirt of the 
Panjab have given Judicial authority to the foregoing executive 
pronouncement.— **Pan;a5 Record,*^ No, 132 of 1884, and 
" Panjab Record,*' No. 124 of 1876. 

In this it was decided that by Mahomedan law apostacy from 
Islam by one of a married pair cancels the marriage ijiso facto 
without a judicial decree, penitence or returning to the faith does 
not restore the marriage tie; nothing short of a re-marriage can 
effect that. It was also decided that reviling or speaking 
blasphemously of the Prophet Mahomed, is an act of apostacy. 
There is also a judgment of the Allahabad High Court to the 
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same effect. On the abore fact many embarrassing qnestions First Pat. 
arise, only the following need be here mentioned, becaase it 
affects not only domestic mornls but the rights of children : — 

A Mnhomedan husband is baptized without his wife, or a wife juugtrfttion 
is baptized without her husband. By Mahomedan law further 
cohabitation is mere concubinage. Does the Apostolic law, 1, 
Cor. VII. 12-14, override this dictum, even for the Mahomedan 
partner? If they are not re-n»arried, but children are sub- 
sequently born to them, by Mahomedan law Aich children are 
illegitimate, they cannot inherit property, and the Mahomedan 
partner is all the time free to marry someone else. Supposing 
the Mahomedan partner does marry someone else and has 
children, such later offspring would be by Mahomedan law 
legitimate, and would exclude from inheritance the earlier born. 
Are the Courts of law in a position to declare that by reason of 
the above-quoted Apostolic law and the good faith of the parties 
who were in no morally wrong position when the earlier children 
were born, such exclusion from inheritance could not be 
maintained? 

14. In a paper written on the subject five yeftrs ago, I 
a<lvocated legislative interference, but the spirit of the following 
document has hitherto arrested advance in this direction t — 

Ccfy cf a letter from Sir William Muir, to the Rev. W. Gray^ 
C. M. S., dated India Office, July 1880. 

•*Sir Benry Maine is of opinion that the question raised about i,etter from 
** re-marriage of Mahomedan converts belongs to the Courts ; and Sir W. Muir 
" that as the case now stands, to legislate on it would be to 
** interfere with the proper functions of the Courts. The legal 
** presumptions being that the marriage is voidable on conversion, 
**by the party continuing a Mahomedan, it rests with the 
"convert to take his own course if deserted by the other. And 
** not until any case of hardship shall have arisen under the 
" action of the Courts would it become the proper function of the 
*• legislature to step in for its remedy." 

'*If notwithstanding the change of religion on on? s!d3 
"cohabitation were continued (the right of voiding the marriage 
•* being thus waived), then presumably the marriage would be 
" held to continue a valid union. No doubt embarrassing points, 
'•especially with reference to the polygamic la^ of Islam, may 
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** arise. But on the other hand, they may not aris<' ; or arising ir,ffy 
" settle themselves And the It^gislature will not interfere in mere 
*' hypothetical difficulties, or, as you said, until the shoe pinches, 
'* and that proverb apparently contains the gist of the answer 
*' to be given ta the memorialists." 

15. Every one who has had converts knows the danger 
for them of death by poison, or violent abduction, or imprison- 
ment, or secret torture. The instances are so numerous that 
it is useless to dwell on them or to mention special cases 
known to myself. Again, we all know the frequency where- 
with false charges are brought against converts before the 
Police or the Magistracy, supported by perjury ; also, where 
false claims to property are brought before the Civil Courts 
supported likewise by perjury and forged deeds. In aH 
Buch cases the convert is alone, with a strong, unscrupulous, 
united and fanatical brotherhood against him. Not infre- 
quently the heathen or Moslem Judge cannot be called unbiassed, 
and with witnesses, documents, and Judge against him, where 
is the convert's hope of redress ? Ii is easy for us, hving in a 
country where any European or American birth securjes at least 
a very good chance, if not^ security, or fair hearing for ourselves, 
foreigners, to preach to converts the duty of bearing persecution 
for Christ's sake, and it is true that our converts must be ready 
to follow their Lord. But I feel it necessary that we shouM 
know how far justice is already secured, and the result of my 
enquiry is that so far as British India is concerned, there is 
something, but not much, for missionaries to complain of. It 
is probably different in Native States. Probably other legal 
or administrative orders exist which are partially inoperative for 
lack of a machinery to promulgate them, and render them bind- 
ing on other Courts or Governments than those which passed 
them. It should be part of the labours of our proposed Com- 
mittee to devise such machinery in respect of such orders. None 
is required in respect of Acts of the Supreme Legislature, though 
possibly there may be Acts of the Subordinate Provincial 
Legislatures which may contain special clauses worthy of 
extension. 

16. I close by suggesting that the Decennial Conference pass 
the following Resolution :— That this Conference having reason 
to fear that the Queen's Gracious Proclamation of 1st Novem- 
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ber 1858 has hitherto occasionally failed to secure to converts First Day. 
to Christianity from other religions that just and equal enjoy- 
ment of their rights which was intended, appoints the following 
gentlemen to be acommittee with power to add to their num- 
ber, and to fill up vacancies on their body, with the following 
instructions: — 

(a) That they consider what are the precise Legal, Social, 
and Domestic rights guaranteeed to such converts, and actually 
enjoyed by them within — (1) British India, and (2) the terri- 
tories of Native States in alliance with her Majesty adjoin- 
ing British India* 

(6) That if the laws and orders actually in force be found to 
deny to such converts their rights, or to conflict with the spirit 
or letter of the above cited Proclamation, the said Committee 
do move the Government of India to enact such laws, or to adopt 
each administrative order as may tend to remove all such injus- 
tice, whether within British India or in such Native States 
aforesaid* 

P. S, — Two important documents have seen the light. Bishop ox 

First, the Charge of the Bishop of Lahore, delivered to the I^ahoro. 
Synod on the 8th November 1892, in which the question of 
the dissolution of marriages of converts from Islam is treated 
at pages 22 to 24. Also the affecting paper in the Church 
Missionary Inielh'g encer ior November 1892, by the Rev. A. F. 
Painter, describing the Maramakatayam law in Travancore, Tho Travan- 
under which **Widow marriage is still illegal, and a convert ^°^® ^"'^^• 
to Christianity ijpso facto loses all his property ***** 
No binding marriage is allowed (for either heathens or Chris- 
tians, apparently, if of certain specified castes)— no relntion- 
ship is recognized between a father and his children — family 
property may not be divided, — no member has power to will 
away property.'* Such absurdities as these ought to be surely 
brushed aside. 



FIRST SPEECH. 
By the Rev. Appaji Bapuji Yaedi, C. M. S., Poona. 

The subject on which I am asked to speak is of great import- 
ance, because if our people are deprived of their rights, both 
social and legal, this deprivation becomes a great obstacle to 
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the progress of the Gospel in this land. The extent of the 
suffering cannot be realized by any except those who have gone 
through then}. Let me illustrate by my own case how converts 
to Christianity are deprived of their rights, simply because they 
have become Christians. On Monday, the 22nd September 
1845, I made my resolution to follow the Lord Jesus Christ 
and Him crucified. Prior to this I had all the social and legal 
rights, but after my conversion I was alienated from them, and 
became an outcast in the sight of my relations and friends. I 
had no right, in their opinion, even to the ground on which I 
stood. The third day after my baptism I was told that my 
mother wished to see me. Notwithstanding the threats of my 
father and my brother, I prepared to go and see my mother, 
accompanied by a faithful Maratha servant of the Mission, 
who had sworn to the Missionary that he would not allow a 
single hair of my head to be touched at the risk of his life. 
In going to my mother's house I w;^s not allowed to go by the 
usual road, and I had to go stealthily. When my mother 
saw me, she asked me whether 1 had taken ray food. I 
repUed in the affirmative; but she wanted to see me do so. 
She was surprised, however, to find that there was no out- 
ward change in me, and she could not understand what 
internal change had taken place. My elder brother asked 
where I was to take my food. He thought that I ought to 
Not a beast! take it in the cow-shed. I said, ^ As I am not turned into a 
beast, I refuse to take my food in the place proposed.' In the 
street no one would come near me, shewing that they thought 
I was polluted. I could mention many more illustrations, but 
sufficieut to say that the moment I was baptized I became an 
alien to all my former rights. 

The subject of the paper is entirely a legal one, and I cannot 
say much about it. I must, however, dwell on the term 
** Native Christian." It has become a contemptuous term when 
used by Western people; also, it has no meaning when u^ed 
in this country. I was going in a Railway trai\» and a Brah- 
man acquaintance of Mr. Bruce, of Satara, asked me my 
surname, and on learning my surname he said, **Oh, you 
are a Native Christian." I would therefore urge upon this Confer- 
ence that the term Indian Christian, which is more comprehen- 
sive and indicative of distinct nationality, should be used in 
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preference to Native Christian. Mr. Hume, I find, has used FibptDw. 
the term Indian Christian throughout his paper. 

There are two points which I will hring to your notice. 
First, the difference between the rights of an Indian Christian Riirhts of 
and that of a convert to Muhammadanism. Both Christianity ^^^^Jj;^*^^^^. 
and Muhammadanism do not acknowledge caste, but the madans. 
Hindus deprive a Christian convert of all his rights from 
whatever caste he may have come. The Muhammadan convert, 
cn the other hand, is much better off; whatever his previous 
caste may have been he enjoys all the privileges of a Muham- 
madan. This is well illustrated by a correspondence in the 
Chrutian Patriot of Madras, an extract of which I wish to 
read with your permission. 

•*Just compare the Social position of a Native Christian Tlie Chrjp- 
with that of a Muhammadan convert. The Muhamn.adan ^^^"^ ^^^"^*- 
convert enjoys all the privileges of a citizen which his new 
religion confers on him. The Mowlavi that preaches to the 
great Muhammadan Emperor preaches also to the Muhamma- 
dan drawn from the Liwest caste, without distinction of rank or 
caste, because the religion of Muhammad upholds no caste 
system, and treats all Muhammadans alike, and gives equal 
rights to all, whether rich or poor. If a person who is despised 
by the Hindus this morning as a Pariah happens to turn out 
a Muhammadan, the same evening he becomes a changed 
man altogether. The moment he is converted he claims all 
the rights which the higher Muhammadan noble in the country 
claims. He may become a father-in-law or son-in-law of that 
noble. He may establish his place of worship anywhere he 
likes in the town. He walks proudly on the road, draws his 
water from the caste tank or well, from all of which he had 
been shut out a few honr« ago, and tlie caste people cannot 
sneer at him now. The proud Brahman tiiat called him names 
in the morning, addresses hi«n in the evening more politely as 
saheb ; treats him more courteously, and admits him freely 
into his house, whose doors, like the public streets, had been 
closed against him before. The barber, the washerman, the 
potter, &c., who had refused to serve him before, are now 

at his beck and call With his conversion his 

ancestral property also follows him by virtue of the adoption 
of his new religion. Whoever heard of the persecution of 
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Muhammadan Missionaries or their converts, of the burning of 
their houses or mosques, or of their being drawn to the courts 
by the Hindus for conversion, and of the clamour niade by the 
latter when any one of their number was converted to the 
Muhammadan faith, as is now done by the Hindus towards the 
Christians? Who would have ventured to do so? None. 
These were the advantages which a Muhammadan Government 
had granted to any one who embraced its religion, and they 
seem to be the secret of its success in India, whereas the Native 
Christian cannot claim such benefits in the Mofussil under a 
Christian Government.'* 

The next point I wish to place before you is the water 
question. Some years ago the Missionary and the Christians 
of Ahmedimgar had to suffer a good deal, as they cculd not get 
water from the public tanks until Government stopped in and 
pointed out that the Proclamation of Her Majesty the Queen 
declared that no one should be molested on account of changing 
his religion ; but it fippears that the resolution of Government 
passed at the time is not known abroad, as cases now and then 
crop up. I was in the company of a Missionary on a preaching 
tour. We went on to a hill fort, north of Nasik, called 
•* Dhodap;" we were thirsty, but we were prevented from taking 
water by a Brahman in charge of the place. After great 
persuasion he consented to fetch water for us in his own lota, 
I would, therefore, urge upon this Conference the advisability 
of memorializing Government on the subject. 



SECOND SPEECH. 

By the Rev. K. C. Ciiatterjee, A. P.M., Hosliyarpur, 
Panjab. 

I have accepted my nomination to speak on this subject 
with considerable hesitation and diffidence. It implies pro- 
fessional knowledge — a knowledge of all the laws that regulate 
the social rights of Native Cliristians and the hardships growing 
out of them. Such a knowledge I do not pretend to possess. 
Happily, however, the question has attracted public attention 
and has been extensively discussed in our Missionary literature 
for the last ten years. The legal aspects of it have been also 
concisely and clearly brought out in the excellent papers 
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presented by Messrs. Perkins and Hiimo to the Conference, ^isst Day. 
So it is not necessary to dwell at length on ihe subject under 
consideration. Nor is it possible to do so within the fifteen 
minutes allotted for my speech. All I shall attempt will be a 
few remarks on the laws that regulate our social relations and 
the hardships and inconveniences that arise out of them, 

1, The first great hardship was the loss of civil rights and Act XXI. 
specially the right to inheritance. Native Christians laboured 

under this loss for upwards of half a century. This has n< w 
been entirely removed by the passing of the Act XXI of 1850. 
This Act clearly provides — **so much of any law or usage now 
iu force within the territories subject to the Government of the 
East India Company as inflicts on any person forfeiture of 
rights or property, or may be held in any way to impair or 
affect any right of inheritance by reason of his or her re- 
nouncing or having been excluded from' the communion of any 
religion, or beini; deprived of caste, shall cease to be enforced 
in the courts of the East India Company, and in the courts 
established by Royal Charter within the said territories." This 
Act is enforced throughout British India, and we have now no 
grievance in reference to the right of inheritance. 

2. Another hardship under which Native Christians laboured W^^^^f- 
was exclusion from pubhc wells, aqueducts, tanks, or other 
water-supplies. The celebrated case of Ahmadnagar and the 
decisions given iu that case are well-known to all the members 

of the Conference. A similar case occurred in the Hoshyarpur 
district in the year 1874. In that year a number of Muham- 
madan Zamindars of Ghorawaha embraced the Christian 
religion. They were put to great hardships and difficulties by 
their former co-religionists. One of these was exclusion from 
public wells. After all attempts at private settlement had failed, 
the matter was brought to the notice of the Magistrate of the 
district, who, with the sanction of the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Punjab, passed an order to the effect that wells common to 
Hindus and Muhammadans which the converts were in the 
habit of using before their baptism should be open to them 
afterwards also. This settled the Ghorawaha case. But the 
question is of very great practical impor tance. It occurs every 
time there is a conversion in a village or town, and proves a 
source of constant hardship to the rew convert. There is no 
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public enactment to prevent this hardship. In everj fresh case 
a new judicial decision or executive order has to be sought, and 
if the Magistrate happens to be a non-Christian, there is great 
difficulty in procuring a favourable decision and the consequence 
is great suffering to the convert, especially if the dispute arises 
in the summer months. 

3. I shall now say a few words on the laws that regulate 
our married state and the hardships and difficulties that arise 
from them. These laws are contained in the following Acts: — 
The Native Converts' Marriage Dissolution Act of 1866, the 
Divorce Act of 1869, and the Indian Christian Marriage Act of 
1872, These Acts are generally good and satisfactory. There 
are certain points in them, however, which require emendation 
and on account of which great difficulties and hardships arise 
to Native Christians. One of these is the recognition of child - 
marriage contracted in a state of heathenism and prior to the 
conversion of one or both parties as valid and obligatory. 
Child-marriage is most common — almost universal amon^ 
Hindus. We shall therefore first consider the case of Hindu 
converts to Christianity. Three different classes of cases might 
be conceived. 

{a) Those in which after the ceremonies in childhood both 
parties have become Christians. Though they may never have 
lived together and for sufficient reason may feel utter aversion to 
each other, yet on account of the ceremonies in childhood they 
are bound to each other by the marriage tie and are under obli- 
gation to enter into the duties and responsibilities of a married 
life. If either of them marry another person, he or she is liable 
to be prosecuted for bigamy. 

(b) Those cases in which only the male party has embraced 
the Christian religion. They may have never lived together and 
feel utter aversion to one another, yet on acctunt of the cere- 
monies of childhood they are bound to each other as husband 
and wife, and the Christian cannot remarry without making 
himself liable to the penalties of the criminal law. 

(c) Those cases in which only the female party has become 
Christian. Though they may never have lived together and 
may feel utter aversion to one another, yet, on account of the 
ceremonies of childhood, she is tied to the non-Christian party 
in the relation of a wife. The non -Christian may marry as 
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many wires and concubines as he may wish and openly avow Fnaw Dat. 
his intention of not giving the Christian woman the position of 
a wife, he can prevent her from getting release from him, and 
cause her to suffer the penalties of the criminal law, if she 
should marry another man. 

Illustrative cases of all the three classes mentioned above 
have happened in every part of India. A long list of them is 
given in the pages of the Indian Evangelical Review of April 
1885. 

4. As converts from Hinduism, so converts from Muhamma- Case of 
danism also suflFer from the effects of child-marriage, with this jg^^' 
difference only, that in the cnse of the latter, part of the diffi- oonverts. 
cnlties arise from the uncertain and conflicting interpretations 

of the Muhammadan law. There seems to be no doubt that 
whenaMuhammadan male becomes a Christian, by Muhammadan 
law he becomes legally dead to his wife, and they are both free 
to marry. But some Muhammadan authorities claim that though 
a Muhammadan female becomes a Christian, she is, as before, 
entirely in the hands of her Muhammadan husband. This latter 
interpretation, so far as known to me, has never been maintained 
in the courts of the Panjab. It has however been accepted in 
other Provinces, and when it is accepted, the position of a 
female convert from Muhammadanism becomes most trying. 
Though she may have never lived with him and may feel utter 
aversion to him, she is stilly on occount of the ceremonies of 
childhood, bound to him in the relation of a wife. He may have 
a wife or wives with whom he is living, and though to go and 
live with him under such circumstances, would, according to her 
enlightened conscience, be an act of adultery, she cannot leave 
him and marry another person without making herself liable to 
the penalties of the criminal law. 

5. There is another point in regard to the marriage of The Muham^ 
Muhanimadftn converts to Christianity which I would like to "^*dan 
point out. When a Muhammadan male becomes a Christian, wife. 

he is, according to Muhammadan law by that very step, divorced 
from his wife. If she afterwards join him and live with him, 
she is no longer his legal wife and lives in adultery according to 
civil law. Hence if children are born after their baptism, their 
legitimacy may be questioned, and if he has property, and had 
children, while a Muhammadan, and other children after his 
11 
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txHar Pat, conversion, the first children may claim his property to the 
exclusion of others. Also if his wife deserts him and is seduced 
into adultery, no action can he brought against the seducer. 

To Christians suffering from these hardships and haying no 
legal remedy, the alternatives of living an enforced celebaie 
life^ or an immoral or illegal life, or of becoming an apostate, 
are most trying and unjust. There is great temptation also to 
conceal or to misrepresent, or else openly to disregard the 
relations constituted between them by the ceremonies of child- 
hood. They are also injurious to the good order and welfare of 
the family. 
Deceased 6. Marriage with a deceased wife's sister is not prohibited 

wile'i iUter. ^^ ^^^ j^^j^^^ Christian Marriage Act. In India it is legal. 

There is nothing in the word of Qod to forbid such a marriage, 
and it is also in perfect harmony with the usages of Hindu and 
Muhammadan society. Indeed of all matrimonial alliances 
the owe with a deceased wife's sister is considered most suitable, 
and is largely practised in native society. Native Christians 
in many cases have followed this national custom with advan- 
tage. It is only the members of the Church of England who 
are restricted from this usage, it being against the ecclesiastical 
law of the English Church, Couldn't this law be so modified 
as to give them the advantage conferred on them by the civil 
law? The Native Converts' Marriage Dissolution Act removed 
a long-felt hardship and grievance. It gives relief in such 
oases in which the male party became Christian and the female 
party either from the persuasion of her heathen relatives or 
from her own religious scruples, or from both, persistently 
refused to join him. In such oases the converted husband 
after six months' separation can make his wife appear in 
court and express her mind on the subject of joining him. If 
•he declare publicly that she is not willing to go to him, the 
esse is to be adjourned for a whole year, during which time the 
magistrate might arrange for two or three interviews in the 
presence of a third party to give the husband an opportunity of 
persuading her. On the expiration of the period the wife is 
summoned again, and should she still adhere to her original 
resolution, a decree will be given by the Court dissolving the 
marriage. He is then free to marry, but his heathen wife may 
sue him still for alimony or maintenance. These provisions of 
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the act work very well with the educated and upper classes I^«8t Di 
of Native Cbristians. But with the poor and the illiterate who 
form the majority of our Christian community, they are almost 
a dead letter. In their case it might he said, the remedy is 
worse than the disease. In addition to the trouble and incon- 
venience arising from repeated appearance in Court, they have 
to bear all the heavy costs inseparable from a series of law 
suits ; and if they happen to marry again, they have not only 
to snpport their Christian wives, but their heathen wives also. 
The consequence is in most cases such a course inevitably 
plunges the poor converts into difficulties and liabilities from 
nihich they are hardly able to extricate themselves. 

7. The Divorce Act was passed in 1869. By the provisions Tlio Divorc 
of this Act, if one of a married couple become unfaithful to the ^^^' 
marriage contract or be guilty of cruelty or desertion, the other can 

sue the guilty party and get the marriage tie dissolved. This Act 
is founded on the English law of Divorce suited to an advanced 
state of society. It is utterly unsuited to the Native Christian 
community as a whole, most of whose members are from the 
poor and illiterate classes. The heavy costs connected with a 
Divorce suit and the amount of time necessary to carry it 
through a Court make it almost beyond the power of a poor 
man to undertake it. Besides these dithculticii the x\ct makes 
no provision for such cases in which the whereabouts of the 
husband or- wife, who has been unfaithful, are not known. 
Several years of continual absence and entire disappearance as 
rcqnired by the Penal Code for the contraction of remarriage 
without having obtained a divorce from a Court, is too long a 
time for the poor and illiterate Chamahs. There is also no 
distinct provision in the Act for snch cases in which the bus- 
band or wife is utterly unfitted on physical grounds to fulfil the 
duties of married life. The sad results of such hardships need 
hardly be stated. They often knd to a life of immorality or 
forced celibacy or apostasy. 

8. I shall now close with a few suggestions for the removal SuggCitioa' 
of some of the difficulties. They will be neither new nor ori- 
ginal. I 

(a) In regard to child-marriage in a stnte of heathenism. I Case of cbil 
should propose that we memorialise the Governnient toconsidei "^^^*f**<?"- 
it null and void in case either of the parties refused to consum- 
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FiBST Day, mate it on attaining majority. This is one of those points in 
The law of the which the voice of nature rises loud ahove heathen laws and 
subjec . customs, and will ere long force legislation into the course of 

humanity and justice, rs it has done in the case of Suttee, female 
infanticide, human sacrifice, and the re-marriage of Hindu 
Sir H. widows. Sir Herbert Edwards somewhere remarks : " Is it 

not monstrous that a Native Christian, who at eighteen, 
marries a Christian girl of his choice, should be indicted for 
bigamy, because, when he was 2 years old and 2 feet high, 
his parents betrothed him to another baby of the same age and 
height ?" The well-known remarks of Sir William Maine may 
&ir W.Maine, be also quoted here, — "The ceremonies performed for children 
are a contract made by the parties themselves but made for 
them at an age when they were fully unconscious of the very 
nature of the alliance made for them ; and hence such a contract 
is not of a character to be enforced by indictment at criminal 
law." According to the law of contracts, an arrangement by 
minors, or made for them by others, is not held valid. 
According to law, minority ceases at eighteen. Any marriage 
contract therefore entered into under this age may be declared 
null and void. If one or both of the parties married under this age 
were to become converts before they lived together as husband 
and wife, and if one or both parties felt an utter aversion for 
each other and persistently refused to enter into the duties and 
responsibilities of married life, the law may be so nidified as to 
declare their marriage in their heathen state a nullity. I know 
the Government has been memorialized on this subject without 
any success. We should reiterate our memorial with greater 
emphasis until we receive the desired boon. If our petition, 
however, in reference to this subject is not granted in its 
entirety, we should insist on getting relief in case ot female 
converts to Christianity, specially when their unconverted 
husbands marry one or more wives, and refuse to them the 
position of wives. This is so fair a request that its justness can 
be questioned by none. It would not in any way harm the 
unconverted party, and would give relief to the converted one. 
I am almost sure that if such a conference as this wait on the 
Government with such a petition, it would not fail to be granted. 
Mnhammadan (^) ^^ reference to Muhammadan converts to Christianity 
Caaverta, when both partie? have become Christians, it is of the utmost 
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importance that the yalidity of their marriage and legitimacy First Dv. 
of their children born after conversion be established in the eye 
of law» It has been suggested by some that they should be 
married over again. To this the obvious objection is that this 
would imply that we did not recognise their former marriage. 
To remove this objection it has been farther suggested that for 
instance, in the Church of England the couple might be married 
by simply reading the latter part of the Marriage Service and 
then by secular proceedings before the Deputy Commissioner 
or any other Marriago Registrar. Such a proceeding would 
give validity to the marriage in the eye of the Church and the 
State, and might be adopted with advantage until the legislature 
could be moved to recognise their first marriage before con- 
version to be valid, 

(c) In reference to the law of Divorce what we require is a Oivoro©. 
simple law and an inexpensive procedure. This can be secured 
by adding a section to the present Divorce Act by which divorce 
suits in which both parties are Native Christians might be allowed 
to be brought before ecclesiastical courts or authorities of Pro- 
testant Churches and tried by them. The decisions given by 
such courts or authorities should be declared valid in the eye of 
law. Such a privilege is enjoyed by the Muhammadans and the 
low caste people of this country. Why should it not be extended 
to Christians also ? A clear provision should be also made for 
such cases in which the whereabouts of the unfaithful party is 
not known, and in which the physical defects in either party 
unfit him or her for fulfilling the duties of a married life. 

I shall now conclude by supporting Mr. Hume's proposal 
that ** this Conference appoint a small Committee, with power to 
add to their number, and to fill up vacancies, to consider what 
modifications in the present marriage laws seem necessary for 
the relief of the Indian Protestant Christian community, and, if 
desirable, to move the Government of India, or if necessary, to 
move the British Parliament, for such modifications." 

The subject being now opeu for discussion. 

The Rev. Sorabji Kharshetji, C.M.S., Poena, said : — With The work of 
regard to the Marriage and Divorce of Native I hristians, and 100 years, 
their rights, I have no doubt that under the benign British 
Government, Native Christians, like every oiher community of 
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FiEST Day Her Majesty's subjects in India, will have their rights in time — 
*"" w/ien (he community increases. But here, I must digress. 

How is the community to increase? It has taktrn about lOO 
years, since the first European Missio4iftrie8, Carey, Marshman 
and Ward set foot on Indian soil, to produce 2,000,000 (in 
round numbers) of Native Christians, according to the census 
of 1891. A thought occurred to me on Christmas Eve, as I 
lay awake, being disturbed, by Native Christian boys of the 
Methodist, Panch Howds, and Free Church Mission, to«;ether 
with those of the C. M. S., singing carols: I say, the thought 
occurred to me — A hundred years of preaching and teaching 
have produced only two millions of Christians, or about 64|- 
per day : if we go on at the same rate, it will take 10,000 years 
to Christianize the three hundred millions of people in India, 
and this does not take into account the increase of population 
in this vast country. Now astronomers tell us that this 
material world, with the sun ami planets, will crumble to 
pieces before the expiration of 10,000 years. Are ' these 
countless multitudes then to die without receiving the blessings 
which the glorious Gospel of Christ offers? It is a simple 
arithmetical problem. India must be (Christianized. The 
sceptre of Jesus must sway from Ceylon to the Himalayas. 
The word of God asks: '* Shall the earth be made to 
bring forth in one day ? or shall a nation be born at once ?" 
YeSy if we are but faithful^ if we pray earnestly for the out' 
pouring of God's Holy Sjnrit, Then and then only may we 
expect a Pentecostal blessing such as He gave at the commen- 
cement of His Church when, three thousand, and five thousand 
were converted in a day* 

The Rev. J. Smith, B. M. S., Delhi, said: — I wish rather 
to emphasize the importance of the subject than to throw more 
light on it. It is of vital importance to the Native Church. 
Native Christians suffer more in their moral character, from 
the unsatisfactory state of the marriage and divorce laws, than 
from any other cause I am acquainted with. The difficulty is 
increased from the fact that the lower castes, from which most 
of our converts are drawn., have no adequate conception of the 
responsibilities involved in marriage. In nine cases out of ten, 
where divorce would be legally and morally right, there are so 
many difficulties in the way and so much expense involved, that 
it is impossible to obtain it. We dare not lower the scriptural 
standard of the marriage bond and we cannot set aside the law, 
Anlnstanoe. ^nd so it is often difficult to know what course to pursue. — A 
respectable woman was married to a man recently baptized. 
In a short time he ran away taking with him her clothes and 
jewellery. Although the man went back to his caste and took 
another wife she cannot obtain a divorce. The Divorce 
Court is a hundred miles away at Ambala, to go there and take 
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her witnesses involves money and time she cannot give. The Fibst Day. 
result is that she takes a ring from another Christian man, 
and enters into an agreement hv vhich thej live together as 
man and wife, and are both cut oif from fellowship with the 
Church. This is a specimen of cases occurring continually. 
The only remedy is the improvement of the laws relating to Bights not 
marriage and divorce. — As to the social and legal rights of ®"^*^^® 
Native Christians : so far as my own experience gre^ pradically 
they have no rights. The N alive official«, Tahsildars, Daro- 
gas. Police and Native Magistrates are all against them and 
hence they have no mewns of obtaining justice. They arc 
always liable to be seized for forced labour. I have known Forcedlaboni 
them hundreds of times taken away from their hon^es and 
compelled to pull punkas, or carry loads, for which th^y fre- 
quently obtain no pny. 1 hare assisted them in Court and paid 
their law expenses, but often to no purpose. On one occasion 
I was out in the district ; there "was a Survey party, with an 
European at its h( ad near at ham), and the Tahsildar had 
ordered the poor people to cut and bring in fifty maunds of 
grass. I made careiul enquiry and found the statement true. 
On returning to town I went direct to the Deputy Commissioner 
who at once sent a subordinate Kuropean offirer to make en- 
quiry on the spot. He excluded the Police and Chaprassis and 
alone asked the men about the grass. They denied the whole Afraid to 
matter. On a subsequent visit I asked why they had denied co^^ss- 
the fact, and they replied that for th^ir very lives they durst not 
confess it, for the Native officials would render their lives 
miserable and drive them away from their villages. Thus the 
men are afraid to maintain their rights; nor will this state of 
things be remedied until the Native Christians are raised to a 
higher and better social condition; and this Christianity is fast 
accomplishing. 

Kali (Abakan Banubji, Esq., Calcutta, said; — 1 have had 
time just to glance over one of the papers, that by Mr. Hume. 
I w»>ul<i point out what appears to me to be a misapprehension, 
on the part of Mr. Mume, of the present state of the law as re- 
gards marringes between Native Christians and non-Christians. Mamasre 
Mr. Hume seems to think that Act IL of 1892 prohibited marri- between 
ages between Native Cliristians and non-Christians. That Act, non-ChriBtiaii 
however, declared only that such marriages could not be legal- ®^^ Christiax 
ly performed under Part VI. of the Indian Christian Marriage 
Act. But Native Christians are free to be married under other 
Parts of the Act, and under ihosf other Parts, they mny still 
be married to non-Christiana. I will, in the next place, venture 
to I oint out a fallacy in the Paper, 'J hat falhtcy consists in the 
application, ex post facto, of »he Christian theory of n arriflge to ShsQl non- 
marriages contracted while both the parties were yet non-C hris-^-'*"^®*^"^ - 
tians. A marriage may be none the Jess real, although it does^^J^^^^^^ 
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not come up to one's ideaL If the question before the Conference 
had been the Christian Theory of Marriage, I should have been 
prepared to set up e^en a higher standard than that of the paper. 
Bat the question before it is, whether or not we shouM, as 
Christians, recognise marriages contracted while yet the parties 
were non-Christians. No doubt Christians are bound to annul 
relationships that involved sin. But who can read the account 
of the institution of marriage in paradise, and contend that 
Hindu marriages are sinful, because the consent of the parties 
was not a condition precedent to their contraction? If then, the 
only indictment against Hindu marriages is that they some- 
times involve hardship to the converted partner, I would 
confidently submit that no Christian should be impatient o£ 
personal hardship, in the face of the conjunct consideration, 
thnt the hardship was an outcome of a bringing together in the 
dispensation of Providence : and that the impatience, if coun- 
tenanced by law might, in many cases, mean lifelong misery to 
an innocent Hindu girl, who would not have the same freedom 
to re-marry, and would, in all cases, preclude the exercise, after 
the Pauline precept of a converting influence on the unconverted 
partner, and hinder the Master's cause by lending colour to the 
common imputation of unworthy motives for conversion. It 
would be disastrous, therefore, for the Conference to commit 
itself to any proposition that aims at unsettling marriages 
already contracted, and held sacred by the nation. 

J, Simeon, Esq., Allahabad, said;— If I understand rightly 
the heading of the subject under discussion, I think it refers to 
converts only. But on reading the papers written on the 'sub- 
ject, it appears to me that it also relates to the Indian Chris- 
tians who do not stand in need of any legislation in regard to 
their marital and divorce rights. There are already laws that 
govern those rights. No doubt legislation is necessary for the 
converts, and steps must be taken in moving the Government 
to enact such laws as may remove the hardships under which 
they labour after embracing Ci^ristianity. It does happen that 
a person, after liis profession of Christianity finds it very (Jiffi- 
cult in inducing his wife to come and live with him. Some- 
thing must be done to remove this grievance. But I desire to 
say that in no case should we encourage a convert to have more 
wives tlian one. I know an instance of a Muhammadan who 
came to be baptized. This man had two wives — a fact which he 
concealed from the Missionary. After his baptism it turned out 
that in addition to the wife who was baptized with him, he had 
another one. This caused great anxiety both to the Missionary 
and his councillors. Now what should be done in such a case ? 
Speaking for myself I should say thnt such a man siiould not be 
admitted into the Christian community, because Christianity 
does not countenance the possession of two wives at one and the 
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time. Apart from the point relating to converts, I desire ^ibst Day* 
to «ay that something should be done for the Indian Christian 
community generally. Some representation ought to be made to 
&e GoYemment that Indian Christians be treated in the same GhristiaDs 
manner as any other subjects of Her Majesty the Empress of should enjoy 
India. We are all aware of Her Majesty's gracious Procla- ^^^^^^ 
mationof 1858. Mr. Perkins has properly referred to the posi- "^ 
tion of the Indian Christians as an important community 
desernng the same attention and treatment from Government as 
any other class of people. 

Mr. W. H. Campbell, m. a., b. d., L. M. S., Cuddapah^ Few cases 
Madras, said : — There have been very few difficulties in the among high- 
Caddapah district in connection with converts from the caste converts. 
higher castes. There have been from two to three hundred 
snch converts within the last seven years, and in all cases the 
people have continued to live in their homes and associate as 
usual with friends and neighbours. In only one case has a 
wife refused to live with her husband after baptism, and in 
this case the refusal was due not so much to religious into- 
lerance as to resentment of the somew^hat harsh language of 
the husband's Christian relations. It is in connection with the 
work among the lower classes that ditiiculties arise. The 
marriage tie is very loose among these classes, and husbands 
and wives frequently separate and form irregular unions with -g^^ j^^^,^ 
other men and women. Such unions frequently become per- among the 
manent, and the parties to them become to all intents and lower caste 
purposes man and wife. What is to be done when such people converts. 
profess Christianity and ask for baptism ? Our rule has been Should 
to refuse baptism, but from a number of cases in which the Baptism be 
pec^le seemed really genuine Christians, it would appear as if refused . 
we have been wrong in doing so. In one or two such cases 
which occurred recently, the people have been baptized. Is it 
lawful to marry such people in cases in which they have, when 
heathen, received a writing of divorce from the village pancha- 
yat ? Whatever be the present law, some way ought to be 
made by which such people can enter the married state and set 
themselves right with society. At present there seems to be 
none. 

The Rev. J. P. Jones, m.a., A. B. F. M., Pasumalai, Madura, 
Madras, said : — I think we should carefully distinguish be- 
tween the rights which are guaranteed to our people by the 
laws from those which they actually enjoy ; for the conditions Rights. 
of society here are such that our Christians, especially those 
from the lowest stratum, do not receive all the benefits of the Not all enjoy- 
law. But my observation has taught me that they receive ©d. 
folly as much as, yea more than, their non-Christian relations g^^ ^j^Qj,e 
and neighbours. The protection of Christianity through thanbynon- 
the Missionary has secured to them an immunity from some Christians. 

12 
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of the annoyance and injustices which are the common lot of 
their heathen hrethren. But in reference to marriage and 
divorce, there are not a few serious disahilities hy which the 
law itself fetters our community. For instance the marriage 
law of 1872 gave us, as we interpreted it, the right to marry 
Christians to non- Christians, and this we did for years on 
receiving promise from the non-Christian party that he or she 
would at once become a Christian. But we are informed that 
recent Governmental interpretation forbids this. The conse- 
quence is that several young men from my congregations this 
year have had to be excommunicated for forming unlawful 
alliances with heathen women all of whom were willing to 
become Christians. But as they did not live in villages where 
we had congregations, and theremre could not be enrolled in our 
registers or receive instruction, we would not marry the men to 
them ; and the men claimed that no suitable Christian women 
were available. I have experienced a difficulty in reference to 
divorce also. A Christian of one of my congregations came with 
his wife out of heathenism years ago. After some years of 
happy domestic life as Christians the wife fell into sin and 
ran away with another man and criminally lived with him in an 
adjoining village. Her husband sought divorce from her, that 
he might in his lonelines, take another and a Christian wife. I 
consulted the District Judge who told me thatj as the rules of 
the caste in which they were married while heathen made mar- 
riage undivorceable, no separation was possible even though the 
woman lived in public sin. This man again, after waiting some 
years vainly hoping to accomplish his end, finally cut the 
gordian knot by taking unto himself the woman whom he desired 
to marry. It seems to me that difficulties of these kinds ought 
to be removed and more consideration shown by the laws to our 
poor people. 

The Rev. H. J. Bruce, b.a., A.B.F.M., Satara, said: — I 
wish to allude to a statement made by the first speaker. He 
has been pleased to call my name before this Assembly and 
charge me with having used the term ** Native Christian " in 
a contemptuous manner. Now I must plead guilty to having 
used the term " Native Christian." I have used it for thirty 
years. It has been in common use, and I doubt if there is one 
person in this Conference who has not used it. I have noticed 
that our Native Brethren who have spoken this afternoon, 
have all used it on this platform. But that 1 have ever used it 
in a contemptous manner I utterly deny. The subject before us 
thisafternoon,"The Social and Legal Rights of Native Christians," 
is one in which I have been intensely interested during the 
last 15 years. I have made great efforts to secure for our 
Christians some of the simplest and most common rights of 
man. Many and many cases I have had to deal with, and there 
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is seldom a time wJien I do not have one, two or three or more Fiest Day. 
cases on my hands. Let me mention one or two of these cases. — 
Some years ago we sent some of our preachers to live at Wai, a 
city of 10,000 inhabitants, and situated on the Krishna 
river. It is wholly given to idolatry, and when our Christians ^^?®® ** 
went there they were not allowed to go into the native bazaar. *^' 
For six months I counselled patience, until it became evident that 
patience was no longer a virtue. Our people were not allowed to 
purchase their daily supplies ; and at last I went with them to 
the Magistrate, and the case was soon brought to trial. The 
principal offender was a religious mendicant, and when the case 
went al^inst him the people brought bags of money, ready to 
pay any amount of fine to get him free. But the Magistrate, 
who was a most excellent man, said in his finding, that as the 
man was a beggar he had nothing to pay a fine with. If he 
should fine him others would pay the fine and it would be no 
punishment to him. Hence the only way to punish him was 
to put him in jail, and he was sentenced to fifteen days' imprison- 
ment. That settled the question for Wai, and from that day to 
this our Christians have bfon able to purchase their supplies in 
the bazar. — I had another case which it took five years to Water from 
settle. It was the question whether our Christians should be the river. 
allowed to dip their cups from the banks of the Krishna river. It 
first went to the Assistant Collector, and after the usual delays 
it was decided in our favour. The villagers appealed to the 
Collector and the decision was confirmed. They appealed to 
the Governor with the same result. Again they appealed to the 
Viceroy of India, and when they could not gain their case they 
talked about carrying it up to the Queen's Privy Council, but 
they could not raise money enough to pay the c«»st of such an 
appeal. Hence the ease was dropped, and our Christians are 
now allowed to dip their cups at the banks of the sacred 
Krishna river. — I could mention many other cases, but time 
will not allow. I believe it to be our duty to do what we can to Our duty. 
secure these common legal rights for our Christians. We 
cannot stand by and see them suffer. I do not so read my duty 
ia the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Our Christian community is 
rapidly increasing. We are laying foundations for the future, 
and we may expect that any Christians in the future will enjoy 
jost those social and legal rights which we secure for them, now 
in the beginning. 

The Rev, J. E. Padfield, b.d., C.M.S., Masnlipatam, said: — 
With reference H) the whole question of the lower or 'Depressed' 
classes, it must be borne in mind that, as far at least as my 
experience goes, the Christians of the lower orders do not Disabilities in 
labour under any disabilities other than those to which the common with 
heathen of like classes are subject.— As to the matter of"®**'^®^' 
marriage and divorce amongst these classes ; as heathen they 
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FiBST Day. hold the marriage tie very loosely and it seems to be a very 
Marriage tie siJ^pl® thing amongst them to get a divorce. This is done in 
loosely held, various ways, sometimes by merely going before witnesses, 
breaking off the marriage thread or perhaps even by returning 
the jewels given at marriage. A more formal mode is for the 
parties to take a written document from the village AJagi&>tiate, 
which for all intents and parposes constitutes a regular and 
sufficient act of divorce amongst these people. — A difficulty arises 
A difficulty, as to what should be done when parties thus divorced, one or 
both, become Christians ; can we recognize such a divorce as 
legal and proceed to marry, after a Christian manner, any 
thus separated? Most probably the one who may remain a 
heathen has already re-married, after the heathen fashion, and 
thus admitted the complete severance of the former bond. The 
dirticulty here propounded was felt to be so great, that at a 
recent meeting of our Central Church Council, we restJved to 
Baptism with ask the Bishop of Madras to obtain legal opinion on the point 
a view to mar- for our information and guidance. A word must be said with 
riage. reference to the baptizing of a heathen young man or woman 

with a view to marriage with a Christian party. This mode 
of action was defended by a previous speaker. For my part I 
must here differ from such an opinion ; I hold that suc.i baptisms, 
and I fear there are many such, a-e calculated to have a most 
pernicious effect upon the Church at large, besides being a 
prostitution of a most sacred sacrament. I always refuse to 
entertain such proposals, and 1 have seen much evil resulting 
from acting upon such unsound principles. Of course there 
may be individual cases calling for different action, but, as a 
rule, such baptisms are to be deprecated. It must be borne in 
mind that such a course of action is not called for on account 
of warm affection between any two parties, one of whom may 
be a heathen, as owing to the extreme youth of the parties to a 
marriage in this country, and also to the mode in which 
marriages are arranged, such a sentiment is perhaps never an 
element in the transaction. It is chiefly caused by some degree 
of consanguinity between the parties; within which degree, 
marriage, according to Hindu theory, should take place ; but 
this is a Hindu and a heathen idea that ought never to 
influence us, but which ought rather to be opposed. 

The Rev. R. A, Hume, m.a., A.B.F.M., Ahmednagar, 
'Native' or said: — In reference to the suggestion of our friend, the Rev. 
'Indian.* Appaji Bapuji, let us all try to use the term * Indian* Christians 
rather than 'Native* Christian. 'Indian' is a more correct term, 
and since some of our Indian brethren much prefer it to the 
term * Native,' let us try to use that designation which displeases 
none and which gratifies some. On the other hand, most of us 
do not use the term 'Native,' with any dream of disparagement. 
Therefore, our Indian brethren and sisters should not be sensitive 
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nor imagine that those who do use the term * Native' use it as a First Day. 
disparaging designation. 

In regard to the water question and other social matters, The water 
I think that while we all heartily desire to see Indian Christians question. 
rise in the social scale and enjoy all advantages, and while we 
will do all we properly can to secure these for them, yet they 
themselves should be slow to claim as legal rights straight after 
baptism advantages which they did not have before baptism. 

In regard to the criticisms of my legal friend, Mr. Kali Cham 
Bnnurji, his position and the position of the few who think like 
him, is distinctly described in my paper. I said, ** While most Consent 
Christians consider that consent is essential to true marriage, essential. 
some Indian Christians hold that ceremonies of so-called child- 
marriage constitute true marriage ; and therefore that, if prior 
to cohabitation, one of the parties become a Christian or both 
become ('hristian, he or they and other Christians should con- 
sider those parties as if bound by true marriage." So my 
fellacy of which he speaks is simply the fact that most 
Christians do recognize consent as essential to tiue marriage. 
I have heaid one who holds Mr. Banurji's position say that 
he considered even the ceremony by which a child was 
married to a tulsi plant a true marriage. But beyond a ques- 
tion the tying of the clothes of one child to those of an- 
other child and saying a few words, all of which those children 
cannot appreciate, do not alone, prior to intelligent consent 
by the parlies themselves, constitute true marriage in the Chris- 
tian sense. Unquestionably the spirit of Christianity requires 
as to consider the welfare of others as well as of ourselves. So 
if anv one has become a Christian, and his or her non-Christian Patience 
partner is for this reason unwilling at first to live with him or recommended, 
with her, the spirit of ("hrist would not lead the Christian mme- 
diaiely to seek legal separation. It would lead the Christian to 
delay in the hope that the non-Christian partner might eventually 
baled to come to him or to her, and also to Christ. But, on the 
other hand, there are thousands of our Indian Christian sisters 
for whom in childhood some so-called marriage ceremonies were 
performed by their elders, which sisters could not now recognize 
tlie faces of their nominal husbands, because they never have Difficulties of 
Jiad any relations of any kind with them. Many of those no- female 
minal husbands have true wives with whom they live and by converts, 
whom they have had children. It is impossible for our Chris- 
tian sisters to live now with those nominal husbands. If they 
have not lived with their husbands, they ought not to be held 
bound to do so, by law or conscience, unless they intelligently 
choose to do so. Apart from compulsion to remaining in the 
married state, in regard to all otl»er matters of honour or 
money, I have said in my paper: '* Child-marriages where elders 
^nter into any engagements whatever for young people, prior to 
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cohabitation • . • . should be carefdlly considered bj ail con- 
cerned. If any persons disregard them without sufficient cause, 
the civil courts should be aTailable to settle questions about 
equity and honour. But lio one should be compelled to live in 
a married relation who has not voluntarily entered it.'* 

Passing over other matters it is important to consider the 
recent interpretation of the Indian Christian JMarriage Act by an 
amendment requiring both parties to be Christians, and making 
legal marriage impossible where only one party is a Christian. 
Most Christian churches have no such absolute prohibition, 
and the strictest churches have provisions for dispen- 
sations for a marriage with a non-Christian in special cases. 
In mo&t Christian communities in India such mixed marriages 
have been so numerous that Government has been obliged to 
pass an Act validating them. Where did Government get the 
moral right to make a stricter standard than the Churches, in 
matters purely religious, and not merely of morality and in- 
heritance? In some cases this strict secular hiYf prevents and 
will prevent men and women who live together and who wish 
to live as husband and wife from being legally married. In so 
vital a matter as marriage with its far-reaching consequences, 
it is a serious danger for Missionaries to aid or to countenance 
illegality. But this is being done and it will be done in some 
communities in many cases unless the secular law can be modified. 
Moreover, if there is not some simple, inexpensive way by which 
legal divorce can be had for those who were never truly mar- 
ried in the Christian sense : and Christians, disregarding the legal 
obligations, enter by Christian ceremonies into true married 
relations with others; then if they afterwards tire of these 
latter and true relations, they are in temptation to discard them 
by saying that these relations being illegal are not binding. 
The Bombay High Court through Mr. Justice West some time 
ago had to make a very painful discussion of such a nature. 
Mr. Banurji suggests that, if all Indian pi^stors and Missionaries 
were given license to perform all the marriages covered by the 
Indian Christian Marriage Act, i.e., if every Indian pastor was 
licensed to solemnize marriages between European Christians : 
then, as the law allows legal marriage to a European Christian 
with a non-Christian, in the cases where a non-Christian was 
not ready for baptism, a legal marriage of such a person with a 
Christian could be performed. To this suggestion two objections 
occur to me. 1st, Government will not give any one a license 
to do a thing which he is not qualified to perform, and Indian 
pastors who do not know English are not qualified to solemnize 
marriages between Europeans. 2nd, It is a question whether 
under any part of the Indian Christian Marriage Act an Indian 
Christian could be married to any Indian except a Christian. 
As this whole subject is very important in order that it may 
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receive the careful attention needed with the approval of First Day. 
the Business Commitee^ I propose the following resolution: — 
" That the Rev. H. £. Perkins be asked to communicate with 
the Missionary Conferences and Missions in India with a view 
to forming a Committee on this subject. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION. 
Small Hall— 2-30 to 4-30 p. m. 

The Rev. J. Husband^ f.b.c.s.^ U. P. M., j^jmere, 
Rajputana, in the chair. 

After prayer had been offered the Chairman said he 

thought it a fitting thing that work among lepers should 

have a place in the programme of the Conference, 

although personally not having wrought among this 

unfortunate class, he could not contribute anything of 

value to the discussion. There were, however, those 

present who had great experience in such work, and he 

felt sure that what they would hear would tend to deepen 

their interest in this important work, and lead to more 

being done for the amelioration of the sad condition of 

those sufferers. Medical science, as yet, had found no 

cure for leprosy ; and it became them as Missionaries to 

do all in their power, not only for the alleviation of their 

physical sufferings, but to point them to Him Who, while 

on earth, did not spurn contact with the poor despised 

leper. 

PAPER. 

By Wellesley C, Bailey, Esq., Secretary of the Mission 
to Lepers, Edinburgh. 

It is an encouraging sign of the times that at this the third 
Decennial Conference, Mission work amongst lepers is to be 
one of the topics for consideration. \i one time work amongst 
lepers would have been considered of too little importance to 
have found a place at such a Conference as this, but, tliank 
God, that day has gone by. This form of Christian effort is 
now recognised as distinctly and directly Mission work, and not 
merely humanitarian or philanthropic. 
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The Moravians were the first in this fiehl, and led the van in ^^^^^J^ay. 
this, as thej have done in so many undertakings of difficulty Th«^ Mora- 
and danger. Wherever true heroism is necessary the Mora- ^^*^^' 
vians are always willing to go. Not that I wish to be understood 
as claiming any special heroism for those who work amongst 
lepers, bat when the Moravians first undertook this work in 
Hemel en kx^e {^^ Heaven and Earthy' the Leper Settlement 
of South Africa), as the disease was then understood, a very 
great deal of heroism was necessary to enable them to carry 
on the work that they did. It is utterly wrong, however, to 
suppose that they buried themselves for ever amongst the 
lepers, or that they were imprisoned for life in the Leper 
Settlement. In brief^ this was what took place. 1 quote now 
from a small pamphlet, ** Self -Devo ted ness in the Service of 
Christ," issued by the Moravians themselves, and written by 
one of their own number, the venerable Bishop La Trobe: — 
*4t was on 26th February 1819 that Brother Lemmertz, one Histonr of 
of the missionaries at Genadendal, visited the institution, and *^®^^ ^*^^^* 
both in public discourses and in private conversations, directed 
the afflicted inmates to Jesus the only Physician of souls, Who 
gives remission of sins in His blood, and thus distils peace into 
the troubled conscience. About seventy attended, and several 
were awakened to a sense of sin, and led to inquire — '* What 
mast we do to be saved ?" 

"In 1820, a large and substantial hospital, with a house for 
a physician, was erected; and in 1822 the Governor, Lord 
Charles Somerset, addressed a letter to the Superintendent of 
our Mission, earnestly entreating that a missionary might be 
sent to manage the institution, and to instruct its inmates in 
the doctrines of Christianity. 

**At the desire of the benevolent Governor, the proposal was .j^^ Leitners. 
made to Brother Leitner and his English wife, to undertake 
this self-denying, repulsive, and perilous duty. 

** Moved with compassion for the poor sufferers, and impelled 
by desire to save their souls, Brother and Sister Leitner left 
Oroenekloof, and giving up the loved society of their fellow- 
y missionaries, and the esteemed privileges of a well- organised 
church, entered, 21st January 1823, on the duties of their 
isolated situation, amid this mass of human misery and 
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corruption. When Brother Leitner went to Hemel en Arde to 
take charge of the Leper Institution, the fear of contagion was 
so great that the chaplain of Caledon, who paid a visit to the 
patients three times a year, did not venture to enter a house, 
but spoke to the sufferers from a distance.'* 

For six years did Brother Leitner continue his arduous and 
Christ-like work in that terrible abode of living death. He 
fell at his post, though, happily, not ft leper. The following is 
the touching account of his death, as given by Bishop La 
Trobe: — **0n Easter Monday, '20th April 1829, having preached 
with great earnestness on the subject of the season, he pro- 
ceeded to administer the rite of baptism to one of the converts. 
During the prayer offered up over the capdidate, his voice was 
observed to waver, and, while in the very act of baptizing, as he 
was uttering the words, * Into tho death of Jesus I baptize 
thee,' his hand suddently sank, and, caught in loving arms, he 
was conveyed out of the church, amid the loud weeping of the 
whole congregation. Before medical aid could be obtained his 
redeemed spirit had taken its flight into the mansions ot eternal 
bliss, at the age of fifty-nine years." The Leitners were fol- 
lowed by Brother and Sister Tietze, who remained in the settle- 
ment nearly ten years, when Brother Tietze too may have been 
said to have fallen at his post. This is what Bishop La Trobe 
says of him :^" Li this devoted spirit Brother Tietze laboured 
for nearly ten years, remaining at his post till he became so 
dangerously ill that three times he seemed to breathe his last. 
He, however, recovered sufficiently to be removed to Genaden- 
dal, where he lingered in much suffering till 18th April 1838, 
when he fell gently asleep in Jesus." Next came Brother and 
Sister Fritsch, who were followed by Brother and Sister Lehman, 
It was while the Lehmans were in charge that the settlement 
was moved from Hemel en Arde to Robben Island, in 184G. 
These devoted labourers were followed in turn by the Stoltzes, 
Brother Wedenman (who was once for two years without a visit 
from any of his brethren on the mainland), the Kusters, and 
Brother John Taylor. 

At present, as is pretty generally known, the Moravians 
have an interesting leper home near Jerusalem, where there 
are men and women who for Christ's sake are in hourly 
atteadauce on the sufiVring inmates of that institution. 
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I wish, however, in this pnper to deal with this question as ^ikst Day. 
an Indian one, and to look at it from a Missionary standpoint Early efforts 
rather than any other, though it will be necessary to take a ^ I'^dia. 
brief glance at one or two other aspects of the case. 

From comparatively early days Protestant missionaries were, 
in their individual capacity, to be found ministering to lepers, 
though it was not until the year 1874 that the eiFort was made 
in Ireland which resulted in the formation of what is now so 
well known as " The Mission to Lepers in India." 

As far back as 1847, a young officer (now the Hon. Sir 
Henry Ramsay, C.B., K.C.S.I.) was so struck by the pitiable 
condition of the lepers in Kumaon that he made up his mind to 
do what he could to relieve them. In 1849 he built them an Leper 
asylum in Almora, and handed it over to the superintendence of -^^y^^"^ ^ 
the Rev. J. H. Budden and his wife, who had just arrived in 
Almora as missionaries of the London Missionary Society. Mr. 
and Mrs. Budden took the work up as a labour of love, and Mrs. 
Budden was especially attentive in ministering to the lepers, 
whom she used to visit regularly and instruct in the things of 
God ; but this devoted worker was called to her rest and her 
reward without being permitted to see the fruit of her labours. 
And yet I believe that her husband attributed the greater part 
of the wonderful revival which broke out shortly afterwards, to 
her patient seed-sowing in the soil of leper hearts, then consi- 
dered so unpromising. 

In the years 1864 and 1865, while Mr. Budden was at home 
seeking rest and change after his sad bereavement, and while 
the asylum was in charge of the Rev. Mr. Hewlett, of Ninety -six 
the same Mission, a wonderful work of grace began in the j^'^^zed in 
asylum, and during two years ninety-six of the inmates were two years. 
received into the Christian Church by baptism. Altogether 
some four hundred converts have been gathered into the visible 
Church from that one institution. 

About the year 1860, the late Rev. James Vaughan, of the Calcutta 
C.M.S., began his work in the Calcutta Leper Asylum, and LeperAsylum 
was the means of leading many of the poor sufferers to the 
Saviour. He was succeeded by the Rev. Dr. Baumann, of the 
same Society, who took a great interest in the welfare of the 
lepers, and visited them regularly. He in turn was succeeded 
by the Rev. T. W. Hall. 
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F1B8T Day. Ill 1868, the late Dr. John Newton, of the American Presby- 
Dr. John terian Mission, began his noble and self-denying efforts in behalf 
Newton. of the lepers. He was pre-eminently the lepers' friend. 

He tended them as a mother might her child. He was a 
medical man, and so was able to do a great deal to relieve their 
sufferings. But it was as the physician of the soul that John 
Newton shone. He was unceasing in his efforts to lead the in- 
mates of the asylum to Christ. I have seen him pass into one 
of the huts where there lay a poor suffering leper, whose physical 
condition it would be painful even to describe, how much more 
to witness, and yet he would never hesitate to do all in liis power 
to give relief to the body or bring comfort to the mind. He 
was greatly blessed in his work amongst the lepers, and to this 
day the aroma of his saintly life hangs around the Subathu 
Hills. One who knew him well says of him: ** Contemporary 
names may be heard of in history, but his will, I believe, live 
for ever in the lower Himalayan mountains." He died amongst 
his lepers, and every one of them who could crawl to the grave- 
yard was present at his burial. From his death-bed he wrote 
me a post-card, commending his beloved lepers to his aged 
father's and my care. So deep was the distress amongst the 
inmates of the Asylum at the loss of their beloved Doctor sahib, 
that several of them left Subathu. 
Present Among the present out-standing workers amongst lepers may 

workers. be mentioned a few who by no means exhaust the number, viz. 

— Rev. H. Uffmann, and Rev. F. Hahn, of Gossner's Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran Mission ; Rev. E. Guilford, Rev. W. J. Richards, 
and Dr. Arthur Neve, of the C.M.S.; Rev. Q. M. Bulloch, and 
Dr. Fry, of the L.M.S.; Rev. W. Walker, and Dr. Barkhurdar 
Khan, of Chumba; Rev. C. W. de Souza and Rev. W. P. 
Byers, of the M. E. Mission ; and the Rev. A. H. Bestall, of the 
Wesleyan Mission in Mandalay. 
p, ^ . My own interest was first awakened in the leper at the 
the mission to Ambala Asylum in 1869. There I found the late Rev. J, H. 



Lepers. 



Morrison, D.D., devotedly attached to the inmates of that 
institution. I visited the place with the good Doctor, and very 
soon felt that if ever there was a Christlike work in this world, 
it was to go amongst these poor sufferers and take to them the 
consolations of the Gospel. I remained in Ambala till 1872, and 
continued to work in the Asylum with an ever-increasing interest. 
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During a brief visit to Ireland in 1874, the seed was sown Fibst Day. 
which has borne fruit in what is now known as *' The Mission 
to Lepers." This Mission, born in Dubh'n, is now at work in 
about thirty different centres, and in hearty co-operafcion with 
twelve different Missionary Societies. Recently work has 
been begun in Burma and China, and the Committee are now 
asked to extend their operations to Japan. 

Looking at India alone we find the Societv at work in thej^.®^*!'®^ 
° • . . Society 18 at 

following places to a greater or less extent : — Rawal Pindi, work. 
(A.P.M.), Sealkote (A.U.P.), Chamba (Church of Scotland\ 
Dhannsala (C.M.S.), Tarn Taran (C.M.S.), Ambala (A.P.M.), 
Subathu (A.P.M.), Dehra(R.P. of America), Roorkee (A.E.M.), 
Almora (L.M.S.), Pithora (A.E.M.), Moradabad, Allahabad, 
(A.P.M.), Bhagulpore (C.M.S.), Ranigung (Wes. M.), Asansol 
(A.E.M.), Calcutta (C.M.S.), Puiulia (Goss. Evan. L.), 
Lohardugga (Goss. Evan. L.), Bhandara (Free Church of 
Scotland), Mangalore (Basel iMission), Calicut (Basel Mission), 
Alleppey (C.M.S.), Neyoor (L.xM.S.), and Madras (C.M.S.), 
also Colombo (Baptist Mission), and Mandalay (Wes. M.). 

The above may be divided into eighteen centres of greater, 
and nine of less importance, while the eighteen may be 
subdivided into ten, for which the Mission to Lepers is entirely 
responsible, and eight which it aids largely. 

The Mission to Lepers has not as yet sent out any mis- How it 
sionaries of its own, but carries on its work by the kind ''^orks. 
assistance and co-operation of the missionaries of the different 
Societies already in the field. Its plan of operations is to assist 
missionaries who have already asylums in their charge, or to 
establish new institutions, and put them in charge of missiona- 
ries.* It will be thus seen that the Mission is at once 
unsectarian and international, while it is not supported by any 
one Church or people, but derives its income from the 
voluntary contributions of Christian people in different parts of 
the world, though thus far almost all its funds come from Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

The cliief object of the Mission is to preach Christ to the Its object. 
lepers, for it has been long since recognised that the only hope 

* The Secretary will be glad to hear from any missionary wishing to 
commence work amongst lepers. 
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for this stricken class is the Gospel of Jesus Christ. By 
medical skill and kind care a great deal may be done to relieve 
pain and to alleviate generally the condition of the lepers, and 
this the Mission to Lepers does to the utmost of its ability, but 
the great aim of the Mission is to minister to the spiritual rather 
than the material necessities of those sufferers. 

Within the last few years the Mission has taken a new 
departure in providing Homes for the untainted children of 
leprous parents, the object being to save the children from 
falling victims to the terrible disease of their parents, and to 
train up the little ones for Christ. The Society has at present 
four such Homes of its own, and supports children of lepers at 
several other places where they can be separated from their 
parents. The success which has attended this branch of the 
Society's work is beyond all our most sanguine expectations, 
there being, up to the present, but one clear case of the disease 
appearing afterwards in any of the children. 

The most encouraging feature of work amongst lepers is the 
blessing which attends the preaching of the Gospel to them. 
There is perhaps no class of people so open to receive instruc- 
tion, and upon whom it has such a quick and powerful result. 
Last year as many as seventy-nine persons received baptism in 
our various institutions, and this year the number will probably 
be much larger. In these institutions the inmates who all came 
in as heathen are now almost all Christians ; and it should be 
borne in mind that becoming a Christian brings with it no 
additional privilege or earthly advantage. But let us have 
some testimony from some of those who work amongst lepers. 

The Rev. H. Uffmann, in a recent letter says: — "In the 
Asylum everything goes on well, as before. Quite a number have 
already been to me, and have confessed their sins. They come 
weeping and seeking help, and after they have confessed their 
sins, they go out to the persons concerned and give witness of 
of what the Lord has done for their souls, and ask forgiveness. 
This is very remarkable. Besides this, the patients have prayer- 
meetings among themselves, and arrange hours for prayer in 
which they pray for the members of their families and their 
relations still in heathendom. Oh, it is a privilege to tell the 
Gospel to these people. Old people of about fifty are still 
beginning to learn to read. These lepers will yet be as salt 
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among the heathen in the district. The last time there were Fibst Day. 
126 at the Lord's Supper." 

The Rev. G. M. Bulloch, of the L.M.S., in speaking of the Rev. G. M. 
baptism of some lepers in the institution of which he has ^ * 
charge, says: — "After I baptized them, Mr. B— 'gave them a 
short address, reminding them of the Saviour's tenderness and 
love, and how anxious He was that they, though, lepers and 
outcasts from men, should respond to His love and become 
inheritors of the kingdom of purity. Dilated eyes and eager 
faces drank in most greedily the oft repeated, but ever new, 
message of the love of God to fallen man, and it would be 
difficult to find a more interested or attentive audience than 
that which can be got in the church ofthe Almora Leper 
Asylum." 

The Rev. W, P. Johnson, of Allahabad, in a letter dated Rev. W. F. 
30th June, writes : — " The work among the lepers is in some Johnson, 
respects very interesting. They are so patient and cheerful 
in their terrible affliction that they preach to one a constant 
sermon. Since taking over charge from Dr. Lucas I have had 
some pleasant and some very mournful visits to the village over 
by Nynee. Twice already I have been summoned to bury 
members of the little Christian flock over there in very 
touching circumstances. The last man I buried, I had visited 
in his illness not long before. I went to comfort him, and to 
sustain his faith, but there was no need. His poor body was 
withering away, but the spirit within him was strong, and he 
was ardent in his professions of love to Jesus." 

The Rev. C, W. Db Souza, in a letter of the 15th June, Rev. C. W. 
says : — "The Christian lepers are all doing well, and are very DeSouza. 
happy and bright, thank God .... One of the Christians 
died a few months back, leaving a very bright testimony behind. 
He was a poor blind fellow, too, besides being a leper, but his 
spiritual eyes were wide open to the light of God's truth." 

The Re'^. A. H.Bestall, in an article written for the Metho Rev. A. H. 
disi Recorder, speaking of the services held in the Mandalay •^^stall. 
Leper Asylum, says: — **The singing is not good— how can it 
be Tifith snch a congregation, but the poor souls make a noise, 
and that is enough in these early days! If they cannot sing, 
they can and do listen. In preaching we have to begin at the 
beginning and stop there. The idea of a Saviour is to them 
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First Day. very surprising. They always thought they had to save them- 
selves. The cleansing Jesus is a new hope to them, for they 
have been taught to cleanse themselves. Their favourite hymn 

*What can cleanse my soul from sin? 
Nothing but the blood of Jesus.' 

I have every expectation of many of these lepers speerlily 
finding Christ. One night a young man came of his own 
accord to the Home. *Let me in? I am very ill,' he said. He 
had only five days to live. Dysentery, fever, and leprosy, a 
hideous trio, were all 'dragging* him as the Burmese say. We 
had the opportunity of pointing him to Christ in the last hours 
of his life. And other instances of dying lepers listening to t\\e 
news of the leper's Saviour come to me as I write. But these 
cases are sufficient to show the nature of our spiritual work 
among this class of the population." 

Dr. Barkhurdah Khan, a native gentleman, and medical 
man, in the Panjah, once said to me: — '* I have seen some of these 
Christians die, and they died in faith, without a fear of any 
kind, and I am sure that they are now in heaven, and their 
poor faces brighter than the angels by far.*' 

Not only is this work blessed to the lepers as a community 
but it has produced some very fine Christians, who as indivi- 
duals have done much to strengthen the faith of others, and have 
been missionaries to their fellow-sufferers. I have known many 
such. One notable instance was Ilahi Baksh in the Ambala 
Asylum, who was the means of nearly all the good that was 
being done there during his residence, and whose hymns to this 
day are being sung in the Ambala and neighbouring asylums. 

A man in the Purulia Asylum was brought to the Lord a few 
months after having been admitted, and was baptized ad 
Christdrdm. Shortly after he was taken to his rest, but when 
dying he called all his fellow-suflferers round his bed and exhorted 
them to cleave to Christ. He has left the following hymn, 
which speaks for itself: — 

O my soul, do not disregard the love of Jesus. 

If you despise this love your soul will have to suffer eternal pain. 

O my soul, do not despise the love of Jesus. 
If you despise the love of Jesus, your soul will remain peacelcss. 
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Behold by His grace you have become rich ; but, O my soul, understand Fiest Day 

the value of it. 

O my soul, &c. 

If you are pressed with affliction commit yourselves to Him, or make it 

over to Jesus. 

O my soul, &c. 

I am a sinuer, and everlastingly lost, but Thou, O Lord, art mighty to 

j»ave. 

O my soul, &c. 

O Lord, I have one application, Thou hast come down into this world as 
a true merchant to save souls. 

O my soul, &c. 
The soul of Christdi^m is full of fear, do not leave me, O Jesus. 

O my soul, &c. 

O Lord, Thou hast ascended to heaven, to the Father, and inteipcedest 

for me. 

O my soul, &c. 

Victory! victory! The Lord has overcome ! Victory over death, and is 

ascended to heaven ! 

O my soul, &c. 
The Lord has given His life for sinners, what a bottomless grace is that » 

O my soul, &c. 
In several instances we have had poor lepers do Chris- The lepers a 
tian work amongst their fellow-sufferers, and that too without a °"^®^^^^"^^ 
hint from any missionary, and indeed without the knowledge 
of any missionary until the thing w as afterwards found out. I 
conld give many instances of this, but two will suffice. 

The Rev. E. Guilford, of the C.M.S., in writing an account^ 
of his first visit lo the leper settlement at Tarn Taran, in the settlement a 
Punjab, where there then were 234 wretched miserable inmates, ^^"^ Taran, 
says i — 

** Never shall I forget my first visit to these awful wrecks of 
humanity. When we got within the asylum there came surging 
around us such a crowd of deformed, mutilated, suffering crea- 
tures, that it seemed as though all the dire effects of sin which 
have ever been brought upon the human frame had been 
focussed in one mass before our eyes, and it was impossible to 
us, who were unaccustomed to such a sight as this which was 
presented to us, to stay long amongst these people. All we 
could do then was simply to speak a few words of hope and of 
comfort to them, and we had then perforce to turn our backs 
upon this house of living death. But to this day that fearful 
sight has haunted me, and until death I can never efface from 
my memory the look of utter wretchedness which seemed 
14 
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FuisT Day. impressed upon every face before us. But, fearful and loath- 
some as these poor people were, they seemed to have a strange 
fascination for one. There seemed to be in each of those 
mutilated human frames a wonderful power of attraction — a 
power which led one again back to the charnel house in spite of 
oneself. And truly there was a power in each. It was the 
power of the human soul— a soul akin to one's own, a soul 
precious in the sight of God, and a soul for whom Christ died. 

** It was not long, thierefore, before my visits to them were 
renewed, but when I went again, to ray great surprise and joy, I 
found that I was wrong in thinking at first that all these poor 
creatures were without hope in the world, for 1 found among 
those suffering men a band of sis in whose hearts the star of 
hope had arisen, and from whose lives the Light of life shone 
forth sufficiently to be wondered at, and to be seen of all, in 
that terribly dark spot. These poor people had, about a year 
previous to my visit to them, emigrated from Ambala, where 
they had learned and embraced the truth from the mis- 
sionaries lab During there .... Truly pathetic is the story 
of these poor people when they first came to Tarn Taran. At 
that time there was in charge of the asylum a native doctor, 
whose hatred to Christianity was so great that it had really 
become proverbial. The rage of this man when these poor 
people presented themselves, and asked admission to the asylum, 
and said that they were Christians knew no bounds. He said, 
*Away from here! this is no place for you ; and until you 
utterly renounce your faith in Christ never let me see your 
faces again.' But what answer do you think they made? * If 
you refu-ic to admit us into the asylum, unless we deny our 
Lord and Master, we are content to go and sit in th? highway 
and die.' And out into the highway these poor people went, 
and there they sat for eight long days, with no shelter from the 
burning rays of the sun more than the trees afforded them, and 
with scarcely any food to eat. This man refused to allow them 
even to buy food from the shop in the asylum. Oh, my friends, 
methinks that there are very few, even in this favoured land of 
ours, where the comforts of Christianity and the blessings of 
Christianity are enjoyed from earliest infancy, whose faith would 
stand such a trying ordeal as this ! But on the eighth day he 
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became afraid of the consequences of keeping them without Fiest Dai 
shelter any longer, and so he admitted them into the privileges "^^ 
of the asylum, 

" When these people once gained admittance they did 
not allow^ thank God, their life to be hidden, but by song 
and by speech they showed forth the glories of their Re- 
deemer, and day by day they urged their poor fellow -sufferers 
to come and take by faith from the hand of God those comforts 
which they themselves had received from Him. And their efforts 
were not in vain, for when I began to hbour amongst them I 
found this band of six had already been joined by four or five 
others, who were well instructed in the Word of God, and who 
were anxious to confess Christ publicly in baptism." 

The Rev. F. Hahn, in writing of one of his preaching tours, 
says: — **Here I heard a story which filled my heart with joy 
and praise. The missionary brother who accompanied me on A leper 
that tour told me of a leprous brother in his congregation. This ®^*^&® 
man had been in our asylum, had been converted there, and 
gone back after some time to his own village, where he was the 
means of bringing to Christ all his people, father, m other, 
brothers and their wives and children. . . . Praise be to the 
Lord! I am always so sorry when people leave, but from this 
time I will be more composed, and only pray that my patients 
may all become witnesses for Christ after leaving the asylum .*' 

The contrast between the leper asylum superintended and A contrast. 
WAtched over by an earnest Christian ir.issionary, and one under 
the care of native officials, or even under the immediate control 
of the Government, is most marked, while in both places they 
may be equally well treated physically. Let us remember that 
a leper, when he has reached the borderland of the extreme stage 
of this awful disease, is one for whom ^'there is no more a portion 
forever in anything that is done under the sun," one out of 
whose life has been extinguished the last spark of hope, and we 
will understand then what a difference the light of the blessed 
Gospel of Jesus will make when it penetrates the black darkness 
of a leper's sorrow. " Sahib, since I trusted Christ nineteen 
years ago, I have known neither pain of body nor pain of mind,'* 
WHS the testimony of one upon whom the disease had made the 
most awful ravages ; and of this same man a brother missionary 
writes thus : ^* One day I found him with worms in one foot and 
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FiEST Day. ^ small wonnd in the other, which had been eaten by rats with- 
out his knowing it, and as he began telling me his tronbles I 
thonght that at last he was going to complain, but he finished 
up by saying that the Lord had been very good to him ! " 
It is needless to remind the members of this Conference that 
A Qirist-like the heart of Jesus Christ was very tender towards lepers, that 
He gave His apostles special instructions to preach the Oospel to 
them, that He gave it as a proof of His Messiahship that the 
lepers were being cleansed, 'that He sat in the house of Simon 
the leper, and that when the man full of leprosy fell at His feet 
and implored of Him to cleanse him, Jesus immediately put 
forth His hand and touched him, and said, ** I will, be thou clean.'* 
The men and women who engage in this Christ-like work 
must have much of His spirit ; they must have hearts sur- 
charged with sympathy and love ; but there is scarcely any 
form of Christian work in which a missionary engages that will 
bear such rich fruit, and many who take it up seem to find a 
fascination in it. 

It may possibly be objected that work amongst lepers has 
too limited a sphere, and one that is not likely to influence the 
people generally. To the first of these objections I would 
say, that were missionaries to do nothing else I could 
understand the force of it, but inasmuch as leper work will 
take only a very small part of the ordinary missionary's time- 
I do not see how it can stand. To the second I would reply, 
that experience goes to show that *to minister to lepers is a 
practical form of Christianity that appeals very powerfully to 
the heathen. I myself remember a native gentleman's saying to 
me, " Ais-a kam bara pun hai " (Such work is really meritori- 
ous). The Rev. F. Hahn says of this work, **It is a tract 
written in large type, that even the most illiterate can read and 
understand. In some instances lepers have been the means of 
starting Christian churches. Of this we have several notable 
instances from China, and I have no doubt some such might be 
found in India." 
Instance of a Dr P. B. Cousland, from Swatow, writes as follows: — 
leper's influ- " Not many miles from Kityang is a village called Sai-pon, 
where a remarkable work of God began in 1867, through the 
conversion of a leper named A la while at the hospital. While 
there he gave no sign of having embraced the truth ; but some 
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Bioutl) s afterwards, sonie unknown person sent from Sai-pou Finsi Day. 
for a supply of hymn-books, and soon afterwards the leper 
appeared asking baptism for himself and two aged w^omen who 
accompanied him. The missionaries were astonished at the 
amount of their knowledge of saving truth, and gladly received 
them into the visible Church. Others followed, although Sai- 
pou had never been visited by the missionaries. An evangelist 
was sent to Sai-pou to remain with them, and a room was hired 
for the preaching of the Gospel. In 1871 the leper A la died, 
but by this time there were thirty-two members in Sai-pou. 
There are now upwards of a hundred adult members of that 
congregation. 

** Another case was that of a young lad, a leper, who on his A lad's iuflu 
return home from the hospital, was the means of interesting 
some leading men in his native town. The work grew, and 
now there are two congregations, one of which meets in the 
house of the most influential of these men, who himself con- 
ducts the services ; and these two congregations have united 
with two others in calling and supporting a native pastor of 
their own. 

**By the faithful testimony of another leper, on his return Another in- 
home from the hospital, ten or twenty souls gathered round ® *^®®* 
him at a place called Nathan, interested in the Gospel. An 
evangelist was sent to give them further instruction, and they 
then began to manifest their faith in God by the destruction of 
their idols, and of their ancestral tablets. Persecution followed, 
but it did not succeed in turning them from the Saviour. This 
place now forms our most northerly station. The Rev. H. L. 
Mackenzie, of our Mission, who has been thirty years in China, 
writes: — * Altogether we have baptised some twelve or fifteen 
lepers, and some of them the Lord, Who works by whom He 
will, signally honoured by making them the means of spreading 
His Gospel into new regions. It is all very touching, very 
wonderful, that these poor maimed, disfigured, unclean men 
should be so chosen to magnify the sovereign almighty and 
glorious grace of God. But Jesus Christ, Who does these 
things, is the same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever.' " 

It is quite necessary that there should be a separate organi- A separate 

sation to collect and administer the funds necessary to carrv on o^g^^^sation 

'' '' necessary. 
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First Day. this work, so that the missionaries who already have their 
hands quite full should not have the extra burden of providing 
funds, and the strain and anxiety consequent on their having 
to do so; but as long as Missionaries are found willing to super- 
intend the leper asylums, and see that the Gospel is 
faithfully preached to the inmates, no men can be found 
better fitted to do the work than those already on 
the ground. And the Mission to Lepers is wise not to attempt 
sending out agents of its own. Of course as the work grows — 
and it is growing rapidly — it may be necessary to modify our 
plan of operations, and here and there to send out a special man 
or woman according to circumstances. 

There are other reasons than missionary ones why we should 
engage in work amongst lepers. In the interests of the public 
generally it is essential that leper asylums should be established. 
There is no doubt that the isolation of the leper is the most 
practical way to stamp out this terrible disease which we may 
well designate as the open sore of India, but we cannot too 
strongly urge that this isolation be carried out in the most 
kindly and sympathetic manner, remembering that there is the 
leper's side to the question as well as that of the healthy part 
of the population. This is not the place, however, to enter 
fully into questions of this nature, or to do more than indicate 
what we think should be the attitude of the Government in the 
matter. We are waiting with great interest for the long-delayed 
report of the Leprosy Commission, and are hoping that the 
Government will see their way to aid liberally existing voluntary 
institutions, and to facilitate in every way in their power the 
establishing of such institutions where needed. As things are 
at present we often have great diflSculty in securing sites for our 
asylums. This difficulty is one which the Government can 
easily remove. 

I cannot close this paper without referring to what is a very 
sad phase of this question, vj>., that there are now many Euro- 
pean lepers to be met with in India. I personally know several, 
and it seems to me that the time has fully come for establishing 
in some central and healthy position a home specially for such 
cases. Such a home should be superintended by a fully 
qualified medical missionary and his wife, and aided, if need be, 
bjr one or two trained nurses. 
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I have refrained from giving statistics in this paper just because First Day, 
there is so much uncertainty about them. The number of lepers Statistics. 
in India is variously estimated at from 100,000 to 500,000. I 
myself believe the latter number to be within the mark, but, 
be that as it may, there is an ample field for work, and one that 
will richly repay cultivation in the harvesting of preciDus souls 
and the bringing of comfort and relief to the most abject and 
woe-begone of sufferers. 



FIRST SPEECH. 

By THE Rev. 6, M. Bulloch, L.M.S., Almora, N.W.P. 

We have heard a good deal this morning of work among the 
depressed classes, one of the most depressed of these classes is 
the Leper. From time immemorial he has been an object of 
loathing, and his treatment has been a problem difficult to solve. 
There are but few recorded cases of the cure of the disease, 
and they have all been considered miraculous. Many experi- 
ments have been tried with the view to discover some remedy 
for the disease, many more suggestions have been made for 
relieving the sad lot of these poor helpless creatures, and not 
the least original of these was one made to me not long ago 
by a European Christian lady, who asked, " Would it not be 
be well to provide for them a sort of lethal chamber, in which a f f i 
their hopeless condition might be ended in painlessness and remedy ! 
forgetfulness." 

The best solution of the problem has been found in the Sympathy, 
treatment which the Lord Jesus Christ adopted towards them, 
the touch of sympathy, the putting forth of a hand to help, 
and providing the Gospel of forgiveness and re-creation, which 
were included in the all-embracing instructions given by 
Christ to His original apostles. 

It is not more than about 4 years now since I began to take 
an interest in the leper. Before that I knew little of the 
work, and I fear cared as little about it. But during this 
time my interest has so grown and deepened in this good work 
among the lepers, that I do not consider any effort too great 
to bestow on them, wherewith to alleviate their present suffer- 
ing and to inspire then;i with the wholesome hope of the 
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Gospel. I have been led the more to such efforts, because of 
the hearty responsiveness of these sadly afflicted folks. It is 
true that our touch cannot heal the ailments of their bodies as 
did that of our Divine Master, though indeed we have succeed- 
ed in prolonging many a life, and alleviating many a pain. 
But greater works than these have been done in fulfilment of 
Christ's promise. Works of a higher nature than bodily cures 
are accomplished by God's wonderful grace in saving to the 
uttermost. The saddest, the most helpless and hopeless out- 
cast from the community of mankind has been saved, and 
made a new creation, and obtained an inheritance in the 
kingdom of heaven. It is in this way that our work amongst 
the lepers has been so signally blessed. It is a great thing to 
be able to soothe the pain of a wearied rotting body, it is a 
great matter to be able to pour oil into festering sores and 
cool them, to cover up the nakedness and corruption of a poor 
leper's body with decent clothing, and with wholesome food i^i 
sufficient quantities to allay the pangs of his hunger ; but 
along with all this it is greater, nobler, more enduring to 
bring the most hopaless degraded outcast of all humanity into 
fellowship with the Divine, and inspire him with eternal hope, 
and cause him to rejoice with joy unspeakable that there is 
salvation for him. This is to those who have eyes to see, a 
miracle greater far than the cure of a physical ailment, and is one 
of those works which Christ through His servants is doing now 
to make the world believe in Him. There is no doubt that 
the influence exerted by such an Institution as the Almora 
Leper Asylum on non- Christians is far reaching. It is an 
evangelising agency on those outside as well as inside its 
walls. 

We all remember that of the ten lepers who were cleansed 
by our Lord only one returned to glorify God and give thanks. 
What have I found in the Asylum at Almora ? During the 
last 30 vears, out of 850 admissions more than half have 
embraced Christianity, and given proof of their gratitude. 
Of these there are many that we could tell you of who have 
nobly glorified God, whose faith and love will put them up 
nearer the throne than many more favoured ones on earth. 
Time does not permit me to enter into details of grand old 
Musuwa, the G. O. M. of the Lepers, a patient suffering inmate 
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of the Asylum for upwards of 30 years, who for at least half ^'"^^ ^^^' 
of that time was, though hlind with disease, an active 
missionary to his afflicted companions, and it was a great 
deal owing to his influence that so many of the inmates 
came to realise what a glorious Redeemer the Lord Jesus 
Christ is. 

Then there is Padiya who was sent as a pitdri in 1883 to the Padiya. 
Dehra Dun Asylum, of whom the Surgeon-Major in charge 
speaks most highly as being ** a veiy quiet, unassuming 
man, cleanly in all his habits, and quite a model for the rest ; 
there has never been the least trouble with him or his 
services," and I know that the fruit of his labours has abound- 
ed. 

Again only lately Mark was sent to Ambala to commence Mark, 
a career amongst fellow afflicted lepers then under Miss 
Carlton's care. He has yet to prove himself, and I tiiist he 
will give full proof of his reliableness and devotion. 

One effort which has been found to be greatly beneficial to '^^f children 

, 1 Till ^ iGpors. 

those concerned is the attempt to save the apparently healthy 

children of leper parents. In 1869 the experiment was first 

begun. The children have been removed from their parents, 

with their consent, as early as possible, and cared for in an 

orphanage which was erected for the purpose. Out of up. 

wards of 30 cases which have been thus treated only one has 

developed the disease, and this one might not have happened 

had the mother not sought to see her child so often. From 

amongst those 30 cases there are some now grown to manhood 

and womanhood, who are amongst the highest, happiest, most 

earnest Christian workers that I know. 

In the Almora sub-division of the Kumaon district, out of a Lepera in one 
population of 201,801, there are 1,039 lepers ; of these 136 are ^8*^«<^- 
in our Asylum, but a tithe of the poor creatures. The Gov- 
ernment does something to help to alleviate their condition ; 
but a great deal more needs to be done and ought to be done. 
The Christian public have nobly sustained this grand insti- 
tution at Almora which the generous- hearted Sir Henry 
llamsey, C.B., founded in 1840, and has so liberally supported 
since. Christian effort has been richly rewarded in ha\dng 
been able to lessen the painf uluess of the last sad hours of 

15 
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FiBfeT Day. 500 of these poor people by kind and loving attention, and 
opening up to them both in life and in death a glory they pro- 
bably otherwise would never have realized. There is plenty 
of scope for a multiplication of similar effort. WTiat are we 
doing in the matter ? Do we let the leper severely alone, 
feeling that he is accursed of God and despised of men, and 
consequently effort expended upon them will go unrewarded ? 
The feeling exists ; let it not do so in any of our hearts. It has 
been fashionable in certain quarters during the last few years 
to take some notice of the leper, because a priest lost his life 
in laudable efforts to save these poor folks, and because a 
Prince of the land has also been interesting himself in their sad 
fate. The Prince of Glory, the King of Heaven, the Great 
High Priest of our salvation has touched the leper, cleansed 
and pardoned him, and given him an inheritance in His 
Kingdom : let us follow in His steps Who has left us an 
example. 



SECOND SPEECH 

By the Rev. VV. J. Richards, C. M. S., Alleppey, 

Travancore. 

The begin- ^^ station is the chief seaport of Travancore. I fii-st be- 

ning of his came acquainted with the work among lepers from visiting a 
dkarmsdla in which there were thirty-five inmates, and among 
theiu some fourteen lepers. The place was a mere shed, 
without medical supervision or medicines, and contained both 
sexes housed side by side in a palm -leaf or 'cad/an hut with 
partitions. The mission to lepers helped me to work among 
these by providing the salary of a teacher, and I was privileged 
to see one poor boy, a leper, turn to God in Christ, and 1 
baptized him in the hour of death. * I want,' said he, * to go 
and be with Jesus.' At length I was enabled to collect monev 
and build a small asylum with six rooms for two men in each 
room. All the inmates learn freely of Jesus, and love to hear 
of Him. Four have been baptized, and one is a Roman Catholic. 
They wash their own clothes fur which they are rewarded with 
sweetmeats as we do not give them any cash. 
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The use of yurjun and chalmoyra oils has much improved First Day 
theii' outward condition, and they seem perfectly happy and Remedies, 
grateful. One is a Brahman by caste who went walking from 
Mangalore to Cape Comorin, a three months' trudge, but 
instead of getting better he was worse and came to me in a 
very pitiable plight. The first baptism was that of a konyani Luke, 
for whom a lady in England prayed and also paid for his food. 
He is named after the beloved physician — Luke. The old 
dharmsdla has, by order of the Dewan and British Resident, 
been burnt down, and the patients housed in a Charity Hospital 
in Trevandram. 

Alas that so many lepers and diseased people are peimitted ^^^ ^^^ 
unchecked in the lovely country of Travancore to roam about segregated, 
and even sell eatables, thereby propagating disease and 
misery ! Something should be done by the British Govern- 
ment to alter this state of things. As regards the leper work 
I do not think I have sufficient grounds to occupy your time 
longer, being only a beginner in this form of Christian charity ; 
but what I have been enabled to do may stand as the 
foundation for a greater work, and the mission to lepers, of 
which Mr, Wellesley Bailey is the originator and secretary, 
has authorized a ward at the Alleppey Asylum tor females. So 

that we do not think sufficient has been done yet. The ri 

-^ Grovemment 

Travancore Government help me with a grant of thirty rupees help. 

a month. A missionary friend of mine remarked that work 

for the lepers was on a par with that for decaying races 

like the Bed men of N.-W. America and was wasteful. 

Mr. Bailey's answer on my mentioning this to him is a good ^ ^^^ 

one. Leper Asylums being apparently useless things are a explanation. 

strong proof of the inherent kindness of the religion of Christ 

and are an object lesson to the high caste Hindus. 

The subject being now open for discussion, 

The Rev. J. L.Phillips, m.a., m.d., ll.b., India S. S. Union, 
Calcutta, said : — Our hearty thanks are due to Mr. Wellesley 
Bailey for his admirable paper upon Work among Lepers. 
I hope that the promised report of the Government rni^ q 
Commission on Leprosy when published will be read by every Coram iasi on. 
Missionary, especially by all Medical Missionaries, who upon 
their frequent tours through the districts see the people just as 
they are, and not as seen by the Collectors and other officials 
on tour, before whom villages are made clean and everything 
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repulsive kept out of sight. Surely, this Commission will 
have something to say about the segregate on of these poor suffer- 
ers, in the interests of public health. It has been my privilege 
to visit a number of Leper Asylums conducted by Missionaries 
in Northern and Southern India ; and I have had to treat lepers 
myself while serving as a Medical Missionary in Bengal. I 
heartily rejoice that so much is being done for the bodies and 
souls of these unfortunate creatures, whose grievous malady, so 
far as I know, has been cured only by Him Whom we call the 
Great Physician while He lived and laboured among men. I 
am looking forward to meeting at least one of my leper 
patients in the heavenly home, and I was thinking of him the 
other day while addressing the interesting congregation of 
the beautiful Leper Asylum at Almora, which itself is a noble 
monument to the Christian statesmanship of General Bamsey, 
the honoured President of our last Decennial Conference, and 
to the practical philanthropy of the Rev. J. H. Budden, pioneer 
of the London Missionary Society in the Kimiaon hills. I could 
not but think of the many who were lepers on earth, but are 
now spotless and clean in the presence of the throne of God. 
Let us do more for these lepers of India. How better can we 
prove ourselves disciples of Him Who, when asked * Art Thou 
He That should come ? ' answered : — * Go and show John again 
those things which ye do hear and see : the blind receive their 
sight, and the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, the dead are 
raised up, and the poor have the Gospel preached to them.' 
Christianity here and everywhere must attest its gloriousness 
and illustrate its power by ministering as its High Founder 
did to the woes of sinful and suffering men. 

The Rev. W. R Winston, W. M. S., iMandalay, Burmah, 
said: — Leprosy is very prevalent in Burmah. Seeing that nothing 
was being done to cope with this disease, a desire grew up in my 
mind to establish a Home for Lepers in Mandalay. It was in 
1891 that the Home was commenced, and the great need there 
was for such an institution is apparent fronj the fact that there 
are already sixty inmates, all from Mandalay and the immediate 
neighbourhood, besides those who are in the Roman Catholic 
Institution which has been established since the Protestant 
Home commenced its work. The Home has received very 
liberal support from all creeds and classes of the community, 
both European and Native. Amongst the rest there was a 
contribution of £80 from the National Leprosy Fund, which 
was tlie result of a letter to the Prince of Wales. In fact, a 
philanthropic institution of this character seems to be just the 
kind to attract the benevolence of the public ; it is something 
they can appreciate. As regards the management most suitable 
for these Homes, 1 would quote the opinion expressed by Sir 
Charles Crosthwaite, Chief Commissioner of Burmah, when I 
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called upon him to consult him and ask for -his help. * There Fibst Dat. 
is no doubt vou ' (meaning the Missionaries) * are able to do 
this work far better than we' (the Government) *can.* It is 
kindness that is needed, and neither a leper law nor compulsion 
ofany kind has been found necessary to enable mv colleague 
the Rev. A. H. Bestall, who has been in charge of the work, to 
practically clear the streets of Mandalay o( indigent and A boon to 
vagrant lepers. Striking testimonies have reached us of the Mamlnlay. 
need for such Homes. One Deputy Commissioner, who contri- 
buted Rs. 50U to the establishment of the Institution, said that 
he found there was not a single village in his district but had 
one or more lepers. It was thought beforehand by some that 
the Burmaus, owing to their rovinj: propensities would never 
come to the Home, and if they came they would never stay, but 
these dismal anticipations hare not been verified. When 
properly treated even Burnian lepers, with but few and trifling 
exceptions, are only too glad to come, and to remain, and keep 
the rules of the place as to segregation. We have had many Segregation, 
very bad cases in the Mandalay Home. Most of the lepers 
have their limbs more or less mutilated, some are blind ; and 
one poor woman who had completely lost both hands and feet, 
and was blind also, died in the Home, but she died with a 
prayer to Jesns on her lips. Worship is held daily amonjjst the 
lepers; attendance is of course quite optional. With the 
contributions from the general public, grants from the Munici- 
pality, and financial help from the Mission to Lepers through 
the Secretary, Mr. Bailey, no difficulty has been found in 
providing for all the cost without using a rupee of Mission 
funds ; and we may fairly infer from the experience of this and 
similar Homes that in the absence of any known cure, the 
segregati'>n of the lepers by the establishment of such homes 
under Mi^siona^y management is the bett way of dealing with 
this fearful scourge. 

The Rev. T. R. Wade, b.d., C. M. S., Amritsar, Panjab, 
said : — I do not know what former speakers have said concern- 
ing Mission work amongst lepers in India, as I have only just 
come in fronj the other meeting, but as the Chairman has asked 
for some practical advice ms to how Missionaries can reach 
lepers, I would mention that there is a Government Leper xhc Tani 
Asylum in Tarn Taran, a sacred Sikh city, some 12 miles from Taran 
Amritsar, in, the Panjab. In this asvlum there are now 192 Asylum. 
lepers supported by Government, and through the labours of 
the Rev. E. Guilford, C. M. S. Missionary in Tarn Taran, 28 of Twenty- eight 
these have been baptized, and others are preparing for baj^tism. baptized. 
The nuthoritief not only place no difficulties in the way of 
Mr. Guilford and his assistants, but encourage the work as 
much as they can; a small church has been built, and a portion 
of land reclaimed, which has been so divided that each Christian 
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leper has a piece to cultivate for himself. Some of them 
are quite proud of the little gardens, and are pleased to shew 
a visitor how they can work even without fingers. They have 
a considerable knowledge of Scripture, and will readily answer 
questions concerning any leper mentioned in the Bible ; and 
it is refreshing to see their cheerful faces as they sing Chris- 
tian bhajans. There is a tank in which the poor lepers bathe, 
but at first when some became Christians the others maintained 
that they could not bathe in the same water with Christians, 
as Christianity not leprosy defiled ir. However, this question 
was soon settled by the Medical Superintendent deciding that 
the tank was for ail the lepers, and that those who chose conld 
use it. I might also mention the Leper Asylum in t!ie State of 
Chumba in the hills to the north of the Punjab. Dr. Burkhur- 
darkhan, who was baptized in 1884, has charge of it under the 
Raja of Chumba. Some 9 of the inmates have been baptized, 
and all are attentive listeners to the Gospel. The kind attention 
and the teaching of the Christian doctor are greatly appreciated 
by these poor out-casts. 1 think it. is evident, therefore, that if 
the lepers do not come to us they are ready to welcome us when 
we go to them in the true spirit of our Master, and that the 
Gospel of Christ is to them, as to all who will receive it, the 
power of God unto salvation. 

The Rev. J. T. McMajbon, b.a., M. E. C, Pithoragarh, 
Kumaon, said : — ^Pithoragarh is ^xe days' march east of Almora, 
and only one day west of Nepaul. The Mission to lepers in 
India maintains an asylum here of over fifty lepers. Miss 
Reed of the W. F. M. Society of the M. E. C. is the Super- 
intendent. Eight or more untainted children of parents 
in the asylum have been put into the Mission Orphanage, but 
wer« allowed at times to visit their leprous parents. Three of 
these children have developed leprosy, and are now in the 
Asylum with their parents. — The people of Eastern Kumaon 
do not, as a rule, cast off a member of the family when afflicted 
with this disease : he continues to enjoy all the rights and 
privileges of family and caste. Some went into a room ten 
feet by twelve to baptize the wife and four children of a leper ; 
nine persons were crowded into this small room with this 
leper whose fingers and toes were nearly all gone. The 
wonder is that there is a healthy person in the whole of 
Kumaon. There are some sad cases of Europeans having con - 
tracted this disease. The Decennial Conference should ask 
Government to pass an Act to separate lepers from other 
members of the community. 

In closing the discussion, the Chairman remarked on 
the deeply interesting meeting which they had had, and 
said that he felt sure that the encouraging statements 
they had heard would lead all present^ on returning to 
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their dijBEerent fields of labour, lo do what in them lay in ^'^^t Day. 
establishing Leper Asylums. The desirability of segrega- 
tion had been referred to by one speaker ; and he asked 
the meeting to authorize him to request the Business 
Committee to see whether it would be possible to approacli 
Government >\ith a resolution on tliis question, — the 
value of segregation having Ihmmi i)ointed out by mtui}' 
medical men. The mc^eting cordially approved the 
proposal. 



IV.—THE NATIVE CHURCH— ITS ORGANIZA- 
TION AND SELF'SUPPOUT. 



SECOND DAY. 
Friday, SOth December 1892. 

MORNING SESSION. 
Large Hall, 10 a. m. to 1 p. m. 



Second Day. The Rkv. W. Beatty, B.A., I, P. M. , SuRAT, 

in the chair. 

The Rev. G. W. Oliver read a passage of Scripture, and 
the Rev. K. C. Chatter jee offered prayer. After which 
the Chairman said : — 
The subject. '^^® subject for consideration this morning is ' The 
Native Church in India — its Organization and Self-Sup- 
port/ It is a matter for devout thankfulness that, in this 
year of grace 1892, there are here and there, in all the 
Provinces of India, Christian communities, gathered to- 
gether out of heathenism and more or less organized into 
churches. The pressing question at present seems to be 
this, how to form them, on the lines of the organization of 
the parent churches, into effective aggressive agencies. In 
many Missions, church organization is only beginning. In 
this incipient stage there are many possibilities for the 
future, if the work is carried on wisely and well. Assum- 
ing that each Mission will keep to the main lines of its 
own church government, within those lines, by good 
subsidiary organization, much can be done to make the 
native churches, whether under Episcopal, Presbyterian 
or Congregational government, efficient evangelistic 
agencies. But it must not bo forgotten that church 
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organization is only the form into which the church is Second Day. 
fashioned for inducing growth and the better conservation The '•form" 
of spiritual life. Native churches should, therefore, be *^ 
formed of living men, regenerated Christians, not mere pro- 
fessors. It should aim at the production, conservation and 
increase of spiritual life. This can be accomplished only by 
means of the Holy Spirit. The native church should, 
therefore, be His agency and the vehicle of His power. 
It should be diligent in the use of the God-appointed 
means for the salvation of men— heralding the Gospel, 
preaching the Word, teaching the young and ignorant, 
prayer and discipline. The native church from the first 
should be self-supporting. This should accompany ^;ari Self-support. 
passu the organization of the church. A central fund, 
to which all can contribute, seems to be a favourite method. 
We, of the Irish Presbyterian Church, are trying it. All 
contribute to this fund according to their ability, and the 
poorer are helped by the richer. The native pastors are 
entirely supported by funds raised in India. 

In discussing this important question I trust brethren 
will keep to the points at issue, and speak so as to throw 
light on the subject and suggest good methods to those 
who have the great responsibility of establishing the 
Church of Christ in this land, so that it may be organized 
on right lines. 



FIRST. PAPER. 

By Kali Charan Banurji, Esq., b,a., b.l., Calcutta. 

Having • regard .to the limits prescribed for the paper, I 
should content myself with presenting the subject only in 
outline. 

That the Missionaries of India, the majority of whom 
represent Foreign Missions, should, in Conference assembled, 
embody, in their programme, the conception of " The Native 
Church,*' is an indication of momentous significance. It J^® ^^^^ 
ngnities, on their part, a readiness to recognise the ideal that 
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Second Day. the Native Church in India should be 07ie, not divided ; native, 
not foreign. Nay, it conveys tlie promise that, hencefortii, they 
shall not impose by rule, upon the converts they are privileged 
to gather, tlie accidents of denominational Christianity, at once 
divisive and exotic, with which they themselves happen to be 
identified. 

Let us attempt an analysis of the conception, " The Native 
Church." Clearly, the Church of England or the Church of 
Scotland, for example, notwithstanding the fact that the 
membership of each includes natives of India, does not answer 
to the conception. Neither the one nor the other is the Church 
in India ; neither to tlie one nor to the other, is the epithet 
native applicable. The conception, to be realised, demands that 
Must be Indian Christians should all belong to one typical organisation, 

and "native.*' ftwd that that organisation should be 72a ^tVe, in the sense alike 
of being worked out by natives of India, and of being cast in a 
native mould. 
CJnity. As regards the first of these factors, that of unity, few would 

go the length of challenging its desirableness, at least, in view of 
the belligerent position we were called upon to oecnpy. The 
besetting tefnptation was, rnther, to deny its practicability, if 
not, as a tentative and transitory prelude or interlnde, at all 
events as a durable finality. But the prayer for unity is allowed 
to be the prayer of orthodoxy and not of heterodoxy. Besides, 
the discountenancing insinuation is an andacious encroach- 
ment of Christian scepticism upon ground hallowed by a thrice- 
offered prayer of our Lord Himself. At any rate, even sup- 
posing thnt the unity capable of accomplishment were bound to 
be of brief duration, it might, nevertheless, have a mission to 
discharge during its span of existence, which to despise, would 
be to arrogate judgment on a possible plan of Providence, 
j^^ As regards the second factor, indigenousness as to both 

ness. agency and type, it would be important to emphasise the distinc- 

tion between substantive and adjective Christianity. Substan- 
tive Christianity, or the principles of Christianity, its vital facfs 
and doctrines based thereon, must ever be above all bending, 
in consideration of any possible environment. The issue of 
native ox foreign, is absolutely inadmissible, when it is in the 
question. But adjective Christianity, or the procedure to be 
ndopied witli a view to ensure the conservation of Ghristfan 
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trutb, where accepted, and its progression, where still in abey- Sboowd Day. 
ance, need not be, had better not be, a hard and fast system. 
The very fact, that so many sects are recognised within the 
pale of Christendom, argues that orthodoxy does recognise the 
distinction. Substantive Christianity has been stereotyped ; 
adjective Christianity has not been. All that is claimed for the 
Native Church in India, is, that it should be conceded the 
freedom of working out its adjective Christianity through its 
own agents, and in harmony with its own environment. 

So much for the conception of "The Native Church/* Let 
us, next, inquire into the principles which should regulate the 
organisation of the Native Church in India. It is, perhaps, j^ qp-^^^ 
desirable at the outset, to reaffirm the truism that the Native zation. 
Church must have an organisation. Unity and order are as 
inseparable, as order and organisation. To dispense with all 
organisation, is to introduce disorder, and the promoters of 
unity cannot adopt a more suicidal policy than that of running 
in the leaven of disorder. If, then, the Native Church must 
have an organisation, what are the lines on which it should be 
organised? We would premise that its organisation should 
not, at least to start with, be the cut-and-dried organisation of 
any of the Foreign Churches labouring in this country. They 
do not represent one and the same organisation, and it would be 
idle to expect that they should agree to any one of the 
organisations taking root to the exclusion of the rest. The 
cause of unity is not to be furthered, therefore, by the 
different Foreign Churches seeking to reproduce their organisa- 
tions, as competitive systems of adjective Christianity. Nor 
dhould any Foreign Church, with all its faith in the superior 
excellence of its peculiar organisation, desire that Indian 
Christians should adopt, in their comparatively infant stage 
of development, its finished organisation en bloc. The Chris- 
tian doctrine of the fulness of time is all-engrossing in its 
application. Indian Christians may not be ripe yet for the 
organisation in its ultimate integrity, and it is only fitting that 
thfey should be permitted gradually to work their way into it. rr. ^ .^^^ ^^^ 
The educative regime has the divine impress, and many needful first. 
purposes may be subserved by allowing Indian Christians duly to 
grow into an organisation, instead of overburdening them, when 
they can ill afford to bear it, with a cumbrous organisation. If i 
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Secosto Day. any particular organisation is believed to be best adapted for tbem, 
they may be let alone in the firm hope that, under the 
leading of the Divine Spirit, they will, in due time, find them- 
selves in it. In this view of things, Foreign Churches should 
simply guard the substantive Christianity of their converts, and 
while commending to them the importance of setting about the 
development of an adjective ('hristianity, should leave them, in 
the mean time, free to make their start with a type of adjective 
Christianity, the simplicity of which was commensurate with 
their infantine stage. The initial condition, then, of the organisa- 
tion of the Native Church is, that Foreign Churches should, 

Self-orgau- in the exercise of self-denial, refrain from imposing their adjective 

ized, Christianity, by rule, on their particular converts. It is clearly 

the interest of each Cnurch to secure that there might be a 
chance for Indian Christians, as a body, to grow into its organi- 
sation, and where there is faith in its excellence, there is no 
reason why there should not be patient waiting for such a 
consummation. 

The ground being thus cleared for Indian Christians to lay 
a foundation of adjective Christianity for themselves, they should, 

on a simple in view of unity and native development, start with as simple a 
^®^^' basis as possible, admitting of initial union, and of concerted 

progress to a more complex goal. There must be no cutting 
and clipping, where substantive Christianity is in tho question. 
Not one iota of it should be sacrificed at the altar of adjective 
unity. But as regards matters of procedure, the bond of union 
should be so formulated as to allow freedom on points, the 
accentuation of which might lead to dismemberment. Such a 
plan of operations is called for at the present stage, to enable 
Indian Christians to oppose a united front to the array of un- 
belief against them, as also to secure the needful co-operation of 
leaders of Indian Christian thought, to work out a suitable 
system of adjective Christianity for natives of India. lai addition 
to the enforcement of substantive Christianity, it should be 

Few Rules, enough to lay down a few rules, binding on all, calculated to 
subserve the requirements of orderly worship and systematic 
aggressive effort, it being understood that where there was no 
rule, there should be tolerated freedom. Subscription to what 

The Apostles ^^ ^i^own as the Apostles' Creed, and the appointment of com- 

Oived, mittees to regulate the maintenance of Christian ordinances and 
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of missionary effort, might be sufficient for the purposes of a Skoond Day. 
starting-point ; and such a basis, we believe, would lay an effec- 
tual foundation for the Native Church in India, if only the 
Foreign Churches in the field were prepared to exercise the 
forbearance of faith. 

Such a course it is desirable to pursue on another considera- Isolated 
tion of pressing urgency. There are numerous instances of a ^P^^®^*' 
handful of Indian Christians located in a station, where the 
Foreign Churches with which they were originally connected, 
cannot provide for them a machinery, such as might secure to 
them a regular enjoyment of the means of grace. They happen 
to belong to different organisations, which are not workable 
where they are, by reason of their elaborate complexity. The 
result is, that they are denied the privileges of worship and 
other ordinances from year's end to year's end. I£ they felt 
free to agree upon a simple organisation between them, 
answering to the type, they might form themselves into a 
congregation, and the advantages of Church life, both within 
and without, might be secured to places where they arc 
unknown, and must remain unknown under the existing 
regime. 

We come now to the question of self-support. The conccp- Self-support, 
tion of self-support has unfortunately been reduced to a ques- 
tion of rupees, A self-supporting congregation is understood 
to mean, a congregation which found the money required for 
the support of its pastor. It were better to include in the con- 
ception, the capability of finding, within itself, the pastor, and 
we would add, the missionaries, tu be supported. Before a 
congregation is declared self-supporting, it should be possible 
for it to find, within itself, both men qualified to sustain and 
propagate Church life, and money sufficient to provide for 
their support. This enlarged view of self-support has an 
important bearing on the success of the problem in its more 
limited acceptation. Let us inquire into the causes which 
have hitherto frustrated, for the most part, a consummation so 
devoutly desired, even that of congregations finding adequate 
support for properly qualified pastors. Here, as in the matter 
of organisation. Foreign Churches have fallen into the error of 
expecting the goal they have reached for themselves, to be the jnethods? 
starting-point with congregations in this country. Their Ian- \ 
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Sbooxd Day. gaage to the congregations founded by them has been : you must 
have a pastor on the salary we fix for him; so set to work 
at once, find a pastor, pay him as we propose, and declare 
yourselves self-supporting. Now, there may be no one in the 
congregation qualified, by himself,- to overtake all the duties and 
responsibilities of the pastorate. The proper inference to draw 
from this position of afi^airs would be, that the congregation 
was not ripe yet for the economy of the one-man ministry. A 
believer in the divine doctrine of the fulness of time, submissive 
to the indications of Providence, would wait in patience for the 
time when a pastor i» raised in the congregation, and in the mean- 
time, distribute the pastoral functions among a number, all 
within the congregation, who though individually unequal to 
the entire requirement, might collectively be able to overtake 
the whole duty. If, however, whether the one-man pastor 
was forthcoming or not, an appointment must be made 
to the pastorate, the congregation could not very well be 
expected to realize its responsibility in the direction of self- 
support. Indian Christians are, doubtless, poor, but the real 
drawback is not their poverty so much, as a lurking feeling, 
which may not always rise into consciousness, that they might, 
to greater purpose, spend their substance in other channels 
of Christian activity, than in the maintenance of a form 
without the substance, necessitated by the demands of a finished 
machinery, bodily imported into the country. Any attempt 
to force on the man, must fail to force on the money. God*s 
plan of work knows of no anomalous discrepancies. With tho 
appearance of the man, the money is bound to be found, and 
the money needed is also bound to be the money capable of 
being raised. Thus it will be seen that the problem of self- 
support has been sought to be solved from the wrong end. 
Patience. We are not ripe yet for the cut-and-dried schemes of developed 
Christendom. Let the spiritual requirements of congregations 
be met, meanwhile, by a concerted exercise of gifts and 
graces vouchsafed to distinct individuals, who would provide 
for their own sustenance. Let us wait in patience till men are 
raised from among us as our natural pastors, arid we may be 
absolutely sure that when the true men make their appearance, 
in God's own time, the question of their sustenance will not 
await 5o]ution. 
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We would refer to just one other reason why the problem Second Day. 
has not met with a solution yot. The fact is, that Indian Chris- 
tians are expected to solve it as a divided community. The Union will 
Foreign Churches are \vedded to a policy winch involves the"^^°^ff^" 
maintenance of two distinct organisations on opposite sides of a 
• street, both of which apart, are expected to solve the problem 
of self-support. Under such unioward conditions, the desir- 
able consummation is necessarily relegated to the cate£rory of 
the impossibles. If, however, as we have suggested, the 
Native Church were organised on a basis conducive to unity, 
and congregations separated by the Queen's highway could 
readily be amalgamated, it would be easier for them to support, 
one pastor in their conjunct capacity, when their divisive 
efforts to support two pastors must continue to be a pronounced 
failure. 

To sum up. It is desirable that the conception of ** The Conclusion. 
N"ative Church in India " should be realised in the near future. 
' In order to this consummation, the Foreign Churches should 
not burden Indian Christian 3 with the demands of their own 
matured organisations, but leave them free to start from simple 
beginnings, and to educate themselves into complex develop- 
ments, such as might come naturally to them, under the 
leading of the Divine Spirit. The attempt to make them begin 
at the end, is responsible for their ill success, hitherto, in 
reaching the end. 



SECOND PAPER, 

By the Rev. Jacob Chambkrlain, m.d., d.d., 
A.A.M., Madanapalle. 

I have been asked to write upon ** The Native Church in Organization. 
India — Its Organization," while others treat of ** Its Ministry," 
and *' Self- Support," There is no subject of more moment to 
the whole Missionary force in India, Foreign and Native, at the 
present time, than the one thus outlined. Unskilled labourers 
can plough or spade up the ground and scatter seed, but the 
proper tilling, and the gathering in and housing and utilizing 
of the harvest requires forethought, good judgment and skilful j 

management. J 
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Sbcon© Day. The importance, then, of right organization cannot be over- 
Imprtance of estimated. The Struggle for gaining India for Christ's K.ing- 
ri^t organi- j^^^j jg upon us. The preliminary work h{»s been done. The 
field has been thoroughly surveyed. The Bible has been 
translated and issued in irore than fifty of India's lano;uages. 
Pioneer corps have been orgJinized all through India, and, 
anned with this Sword of the Spirit, this Word of God, aye, 
clad in the whole armour of God, thev are read v. under wise 
leadership, to do valiant battle for their adorable Captain. 
DkceofTndif- Meantime the sneering indifference of the past on the part of 
ference those we seek to conquer, has given place to sharp and even 

malicious opposition. PnbHcations by tlie myriad are issued, 
attacking Christianity from every side. The character of Jesus 
Christ, confessed by the ablest Occidental opponents to be the 
most perfect ever seen, is here traduced, misrepresented, and 
maligned. The Perfect One is held up before the ignorant 
people of India as a hypocritical lying impostor. Hindu 
Tract Societies, in imitation of Christian, are organized and are 
putting in circulation literature, English and Vernacular, any- 
thiiig, however vile, that attacks Christianity, as we know from 
personally examining specimens that fall in onr hands. Hindu 
Preaching Societies send forth preachers all through the land, 
especially where Missionaries vigorously work, not to preach 
Hinduism in its best aspects, not to present the noble precepts 
found in the Vedas, not to exhort their co-religionists to a 
better performance of their duty towards God and towards man, 
but simply to denounce and abuse Christianity, its Founder 
and its Missionaries. 
India now a Here then we are, scattered over this broad laud of history, 
a e- e . ^£ poetry, of fable, with pioneer corps organized, with vantage 
ground occupied, with the strength of the enemy's organization 
measured, and the number and calibre of their guns ascertained. 
We see them now aroused and, in desperation, delivering con- 
tinual, sharp, if sometimes ill-considered attacks, and gaining in 
warlike skill by practice. India will soon be— India now is — 
one immense battle-field. All is astir, not a province without 
some detachment of the Gospel Army, detachment indeed, for 
they are alas, too much detached from one another, but still 
more or less organized forces of our mighty Captain. The battle 
is not that of the next generation, for which we are now only to 
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prepare. The battle is now upon us, and we must wisely mar- Second Day. 

shal our forces and well bear our part, nud the victory we must 

grasp. 

The organization of the Native Church should, therefore, be The nature of 
not for garrison duty, but as an attacking army, bound to con- 1^^ °]^*^d' 
qiier. The time for us to sing ** Hold the Fort" has not yet 
come* ''Storm the Fort " must be our battle crv, and with that 
definite end in view we must perfect our organization. Middle 
Age tactics will not do for us. We must not simply hold what 
we have secured. We must not simply seek God's blessing in 
the upbuilding of ihe churches already founded. We want not 
the exclusive prayer of the old spiritual raiser whose daily petition 
was "O God, bless me and my wife, my son John and his wife, 
OS four and no more, Amen/* Nay, nay " Christ for India and 
India for Christ,*'— let that be our enthusiastic shout, backed up 
by enthusiastic deeds, and hy God's blessing, we will bring 
revolted India into Christ's Kingdom within the lives of those 
now bom. 

The Church should be so organized as to bring out Native Native talent 
talent, and as soon as possible. Native leadership. The day ^ *^® front. 
of dreaming that India could be converted by the labour of 
Foreign Missionaries is past. This Kingdom of India, now in 
revolt against King Immanuel, must be won, must be brought 
into allegiance to its disowned King, by armies raised within 
itself, itself furnishing the privates, itself furnishing the non- 
commissioned- officers, itself furnishing the junior commissioned 
officers, itself, in the nearest possible future, furnishing the 
majors, the colonels, the generals, the commander-in-chief, — 
nay, not that, for King Immanuel is His Own Commander-in- 
Chief, but the provincial chief commanders, who, under Him, 
shall each vigorously lead his provincial troops on to the com- 
bined victory. 

Do not let us, European generals and colonels and majors, -j^^ jealousy 
think that the Native Church is our preserve : that we and our of Native 
foreign successors are always and solely to be the commissioned ^^ ^^^ ^' 
officers of God's onward marching army, while the Native Clergy 
and layra^'n are kept as subordinate otficers and privates. God 
give us native born Pauls, as well as Timothies ; native born 
Luthers and Calvins and Wickliffes and Whitefields, and Wesleys 
and Moodies. There doubtless are those among the older and 
17 
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Second Bay. more coservative Missionaries, who in view of the acknowledged 
fact that the quality of liigh leadership has not, thus far, been 
manifested by the Hindus, may say with all honesty ''We must 
keep a firm grip on the leadership at least." Granted this lack 
of the quality of great leadership in the ordinary Hindu character- 
But let the Holy Ghost be Leader, and let us not question His 
choice of His chief divisional commanders in the future, be 
they Hindu, Anglo-Indian or European, as He may select. If 
He chooses leaders, He will inspire them with those qualities 
they most need, and may none of us, gray haired though we be, 
hesitate to serve under any leader the Holy Ghost shall summon 
to the leadership. 

The Holy The Holy Ghost often chooses where we would not. He 

Cihost chooses, ^j^^gg ^jj^j young assistant in a shoe store in America to turn the 

world upside down in the person of Dwight L. Moody. He 
chose the unknown monk in the cells of Erfurt to inaugurate 
the greatest movement the world has seen since the days of 
Calvary, Olivet and Pentecost. 

Examples. General Grant came from behind the counters of a Leather 

Store in Illinois to lead the Union Armies in America on to vic- 
tory at Appomattox and the striking of the shackles from four 
million slaves. 

General Sherman, the man with whose marvellous ** March 
through Georgia" the world rang, was the President and 
Manager of a horse-tramway or railway, in St, Louis, when 
his countr3?'s peril called him to her defence. It may be said 
that these latter two had been previously educated to the pro- 
fession of arms. Granted. So there may now be some among our 
native brethren — educated in Missions for Mission work, but 
who have for the time drifted into Government or other secular 
employment, and attained to eminence therein, but who, when 
the Holy Ghost shall call, will spring loyally into the battle, as 
volunteers perchance, and rise to the post in leadership to 
which they have been appointed in the counsels of Him Who 
calls no man amiss. 

We, of God's Army in India, are trying to do our best. We 
are not succeeding as we wish. God may have in reserve some- 
where in India men, of what nationality we know not, of what 
nationaVuy, I, for one, care not, who summoned by Him, 
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energized, guided by His Spirit, will prove the Joshuas to lead Second 
to the possession of the Promised Land. 

The Native Church should then be so organized as best to Develop 
bring out all latent talent, in clergy and laity, so as best to utilize *^(^nt» 
all ability of old and young, male and female, highly educated benevolei 
and less endowed, so as best to bring out the full working powers 
of the whole CImrch, so as best to call out her enthusiastic and 
consecrftted benevolence, so as best to teach it to walk alone, 
to be self-supporting, self-governing, self- propagating, for the 
three must walk on hand in hand to form a perfect Church. 
Care must be taken not to let foreign influence so predominate 
as to cripple native effort and stifle naiive enthusiasm. 

Responsibility, as well as work, must be placed on the native 
members and officers and clergy. What Bishop Selwyn, in the Bishop St 
recent English Church Congress, in speaking of the natives of ^7^- 
his diocese, in the Pacific Islands, said, may well be pondered 
by us in India: **What I want to shew you is that i/ou can 
brace your disciples with responsibiliti^, — your blnck disciples, 
drawn from wild islands. It is the very life-blood, the very 
heart of our Mission, that we do trust our native teachers, our 
native clergy, with enormous responsibility. These men, who 
are so weak in their own islands, so little to be trusted appa- 
rently, on whom some look down with such such disdain, are 
braced with responsibility when they have be?n filled with the 
Spirit of God and have got something with which to go forth 
to their fellow-men." 

Have we sufficiently tried this bracing power of responsibility 
in the case of our native clergy and laity, whom many think too 
weak for leadership? 

That the work may go on without hitches and gain the QoJ- a distinct 
appointed end there must be a perfect understanding and full and a caul 
confidence on both sides, the foreign element not jealous of the 
native, the native element not jealous of the foreign, but all 
working heartily toge:her, each conceding something^ if need 
be, to the weaknesses of the others. 

In the matter of the control and expenditure of funds, there 
is, I fear, sometimes a misconception, and so a needless heart- 
burning. 

It is a natural human weakness, if vou choose so to call it, 
that the givers in the Home Churches of the myriad small and 
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Second Day. large cotributions that come to India in vast aggregates shoul<i 
Control of wish the expenditure of those sums to be in the hands of those 
Funds, whom they commission and send out from among their own 

sons for the work. They often witli mnch self-denial give of 
their substance. With more self-abnegation many of them 
send their only sons, their only daughters, to join in the work. 
It is but natural that they should wish that the control and 
direction of their funds should be in the hands of those they 
thus send, who are known to them, and so, naturally, most 
trusted by them, and it should cause no jealousy on the part of 
the wisest and best of our native brethren if that expenditure 
be so contrcdlt'd. 

On the other hand I hold that the expenditure of all funds 
raised in raised inlndia, the Native Church, or raised by their 
solicitation, should be left to the control and administration of 
the Native Church without foreign dictation. 
A dual organ- To meet the above ends it seems to me that their should be a 
ization. ^^j^i organization of our Missions and Churches here in the 

field. Simply to illustrate what I mean, let me describe the 
organization, on such lines, of the Mis^ion with which 1 am 
connected, "The Arcot Mission of the Reformed Church in 
America, It m »y not be the best possible. Ifc is ti»e best we 
know, and seems to work well. Some other Missions are 
organized on nearly the same lines. Others are not. It may at 
least prove suggestive. 
A case in "The Reformed Church in America" is the daughter of the 

illustration. " Reformed Church of the Netherlands" established during 
the Reformation. Holland planted its first colony in America 
in 1621-3 on the Island of Manhattan, now New York, and with 
the colony went the Church, with its schoolmaster and its 
minister. The oldest organized Protestant Church on the North 
American continent now existing is that Reformed Dutch 
Church established by those colonists in America, and by it the 
Arcot Mission was established and is maintained. The Re- 
formed Church is Presbyterian in its government, liturgical in its 
worship. The Arcot Mission has the Dual Organization spoken 
of above. It is organized as a Board of Trustees, if you choose 
so to call it, consisting of the male Missionaries sent out by the 
Board of Missions in New York, and to the Mission, so organ- 
ized, is committed the administration of all funds sent from 
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America, and the management of all forms of work supported Secjond Day. 

by those funds. This is one part of the dual organization. 

From the nature of the case it will be temporary. As soon as 

the churches become self-supporting, as soon as our circuit 

ceases to be Foreign Missionary ground, so soon will this cease 

to exist. 

The other and more essential part of our dual organization is 
designed to be the permanent one. To the development of 
that we endeavour to give our best eneri;ies. It consists of, first, 
the Ecclesiastical Organization, and second, the Benevolent 
Organizations. 

Under the first head we have (a) the individual Church, one Its Eoclesias- 
in each town or group of hamlets. The governing bodv of *^^,. ^^S^^' 
this local church is the *' Consistory " (or Session ), composed tj^q 
of the pastor or pastors, and elders and deacons, elected to Consistory, 
those offices by the communicant members. The elders are 
ordaiiied to that office as the assistants and co-workers with the 
pastors in all the spiritual affairs of the Church, being laymen 
of known Christian character and activity; the deacons as co- 
workers in all the temporal and benevolent work of the church, 
especially in looking after and helping with counsel and, when 
needed, with funds, the poor of the Church, and in raising 
funds therefor. The elders and deacons together are responsi- 
ble for the raising and paying of the stipends promised by the 
Church to the native pastors. The Consistory meets for 
business, monthly, or at such intervals as its business requires 
and is presided over by the pastor, or if there be a missionary 
pastor and a native pastor, by each in turn. The administration 
of the Church affairs, the discipline of the Church, is carried on 
by this Consistory. It has the control of the Sunday Schools, 
and other agencies for Church work. The elders and deacons 
are elected for a term of thre years, and may be re-elected, or 
if better or stronger men have meantime come in, the better 
men may be elected in their place. Four elders and four 
deacons with the past-irs, Native and European, constitute 
the Consistory of the Church of which I am senior pastor, 
{b) All the Churches in one geographical area are organized into 
a " Classis" (or Presbytery), consisting of all the pastors and The Classis. 
one elder delegated by each local Church, (c) The Classis in 
adjacent geographical areas are organized into a Synod, and all The Synod. 
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Second Day, the Synods in one country into (c?) a General Synod or General 
The General Assembly. The Classis alone has the prerogative of examining 
Bjnod. ^jjjj ordaining ministers, or receiving by letter of dismission and 

recommendation those ordained by other Classis or by the pccle- 
siasticftl bodies of other denominations. If a Church, through 
its Consistory, calls a man to be its pastor, the call is laid before 
the Classis for approval, andif «pprovedand the basis of support 
guaranteed by the Church found proper, the Classis proceeds 
to examine and ordain the candidate, if not ordained before, and 
solemnly install him as pastor, and without the action of that 
Classis the relationship thus formed cannot be dissolved. 
Appeals on the part of Church meml)ers against any action of 
the Consistory may be taken to the Classis, and appeals from 
the Classis to the Synod, 

Within the local Church, as at Madanapalle, for example, are 
Sunday fif'st the Sunday Schools. Oae of these is in the Clmrch at 

Schools. 4 P.M., for the chi'dren and adults of the congregation. One 

of the ordaine.l elders is its Superintendent, and with its 
Infant Class, its Junior and Senior Classes, its Bible Classes for 
those older, its "Stahgers* Class** for casual non-Christian 
attendants, of whom we have numbers present almost every 
Sunday, it comprises the whole congregation and is as numer- 
ously attended as the morning preaching service. 

Two other Sunday Schools are held during the mid-day in 
the heart of the town, for non-Christians. One is for Hindu 
and Mahomedan boys, superintended by another of tho elders 
of the Church, with the co-operation of the junior Missionary,, 
and gathers on an average about 100 boys and young men each 
Sunday for a sol»d hour's instruction in Bible truth, with the 
aid of colored wall pictures of Bible scenes and music. The 
other, for llin«lu and Mahomedan girls, is managed by the lady 
Missionary, and taught by the native women teachers. Zenana 
workers and senior pupils in our Girls' Boarding and Training 
School. 
Y P S C E ^^^ addition to these we have a •* Young People's Society of 
Christian Endeavour,*' a branch of that wonderful Society for 
quickening the spiritual life and activity of the young people 
of the Church and organizing them for aggressive work. It 
is composed of the young communicant members of our Church, 
who have banded thmselves together under solemn oath of 
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loyal and vigorous service to their Lord. It is a Society made Second Day. 
up of both sexes, and after more than two years of trial, we find 
that such an organization works well. Its officers and members, 
under solemn pledge, carry on vigorous evangelistic work, as 
volunteers, in the town and surrounding villages, going out 
in bands with large colored Scripture pictnres and bhajanas and 
compelling an interested attention to the message they bring. 
It was established and is helped in its work by the junior 
Missionary, and its chief officers are members of the Consistory, 
In some places a Y. M. C. A., or Y. W. C. A,, might be found 
moreadapted to the circumstances, but some such Society for 
securing the organized services of the young people, I am 
convinced, should exist ia every Church. These are activities 
in the local Church, cited as illustrating our methods of organi- 
zation for work 
Aside from the strictly erclesiastical organization we have 

our Benevolent Societies, of which the first is ** The Pastors'' benevolent 

. . organizations. 

Aid Society," and in which all the Churches in our Mission 

participate. This, as its name implies, is to aid in the support 
of our Native Pastors. Regular monthly contributions are 
solicited and U'^ually received from the membership of our 
Churches, and from if aid is given to those Churches having 
Native Pastors who are not able themselves to furnish their 
whola support. A fund is also being accumulated, the interest 
of which will go to Native Pastors' support when we have more 
to be supported. 

.Then we have a ** Sahodara Sangam," or Brothers' Society, 
participated in by all our Churches, for the aid especially of 
those who by reason of coming out from Hinduism have met 
with loss and are in pecuniary difficulties. A ** Widows* Aid 
Society" is «lso in process of organiza>ion. 

Now in all these organizations, Ecclesiastical and Benevol^^nt, 
our native brothers, lay and clerical, are on an absolute equality On an 
with the foreign Missionaries. Nay more ; in any one of them ^^^^^^ 
our native brethren could, if they so desired, take supreme 
control. In the Classis of Arcot there are nine American 
Ministers, nine Native Ministers, six Native Licentiate Evangel- 
ists, and twenty-three Organized Churches, each one of which 
delegates an elder to each meeting of classes. The President of 
Classis is alternately a Native and an American Minister e\Qe\.^d. 



I 
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Skoond Day, f^j. gj^ months. All have Cijual voice and vote, so that a 
majority of three-fourths could at any time be ha'l, were a 
divisi«)n to take place on lines of nationality. There never has 
been, God grant there never may be, such a division. We 
usually find both races on both sides of any important question9 
and we work together in perfect harmony. In our Benevolent 
Societies the disparity is still greater, there being not more than 
one foreign vote in twenty in a f u 1 meeting. We Missionaries 
are jealous that our native brethren should share to the full the 
Presidency of these Ecclesiastical and Benevolent organizations 
and the Chairmanship of the most important Committees, for 
how else cm they be schooled in leadership and be ready, when 
we step out, or God, for wise purpose, takes us out, to take full 
direction of all affairs ; and to that will they sooner or later be 
called. 

I have spoken of this system of organization in my own 
Mission as an illustration. We chance to be Presbyterian in 
our polity, but I hold that each Mission, whatever be their 
Church polity, can, if heartily desiring it, similarly bring their 
native brethren forward to share present responsibility and 
prepare them for future leadership. 

Nay, more, I would be glad to see our mtive brethren of 
Anexclusively different Missions join hands in a work exclusively their own, 
undertaking. ^"^ select some field at present destitute and themselves send 
their own Missionaries, selected by themselves, supported by 
themselves, managed by themselves without any foreign control 
or interference. I would gladly contribute to it from my own 
means, leaving its expenditure to such a Society, exclusively 
native, guided, as I feel certain they would be, by the Holy 
Ghost, Who guided the Church of Anbiochin sending out Bar- 
nabas and Saul. 

We have not yet seen, I profoundly believe, that Church 
organization and polity that will be the Church of India and 
bring India to Christ. We are in a tentative stage. We are 
endeavouring each to contribute of our best to the Church of the 
Organize with future in India, but I regard none of the existing Churches as a 
to ti^e^ftlTi^. finality. I love my own Church, the daughter of that Re- 
formed Church of Holland established in the warlike times and 
new activities of the Reformation. I love her history, her 
doctrine, her polity. I consider her organization the nearest 
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to the Divine Model as we gather it from the Acts and the Second Dai 

history of the first centuries. Did I not, I would not be in it, 

for I was not born in it. But dearly as I love and reverence it, 

I am not narrow-minded enough, even if I had the power, to 

have all other denominations and polities at once wiped out, 

and even my own loved Church decreed to be the universal 

Church of India. I admit the possibility of something better 

being evolved. 

New discoveries in God's world, new discoveries in God's 
forces, new understanding of God's plans and purposes have 
been made in the past. Who dare say they may not be in the 
future ? 

In the fifteenth century the wiseacres thought they knew i^th Centmy 
all about God's world and the countries therein. God taught ''^*^'^*^^®**- 
Columbus to say nay, and to seek to find something more. 
Old heads said to Columbus, ** We have discovered all worlds. 
There are no more, we know. Keep still, young man, and be 
content with what God has given us." Columbus, God-moved, 
again said, ** Nay, there must be more," and sought to go and 
search them out. He was branded as a crazy enthusiast. He 
appealed for help to the crowned heads of Europe. They all 
declined a share in the imperishable glory. At last young 
Ferdinand and Isabella pawned their jewels and gave him 
the outfit. ** Where are you going, Rash Youngster ? " shouted 
the combined conservatism of Europe. The Quadricentennial 
now being celebrated in America tells where he went. 

It was all God's world. For ages it had all been there. It Fuller light 
was simply that the eyes of civilized man had not opened Century. 
upon it. So it may be in God's Kingdom of Grace. That 
Kingdom changes not. But who, as the morning star of the 
twentieth century is about coming above the horizon, dare 
say that we know all about God's Kingdom of Grace, about 
God's Church, and its best adaptabilities ? Who dare say that 
the broad sunrise of the twentieth century will nob see God's 
plans more fully laid open, and better and more victorious 
organization effected in His Militant Church as it follows its 
ever on-pressing glorious Captain. 

More than fifty distinct Missionary organizations have plant- The victorious 
ed distinct Missions in India. These are from England, Scot- f^^"^^ ^* ^^^ 
land, Ireland, Wales, Germany, Denmark, Scandinavia, Swit- 
18 
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Seoond^Day. zerland, Holland, France, the United States of America, 
Canada, and Australia. Each naturally models the Native 
Church, it founds more or less after the pattern of that Home 
Church which sent it to India. We thus have very great 
diversity in the organization of the different Native Churches, 
in the different Missions, in the different provinces, and the 
different languages of India. 

There is unquestionably some good, and not all harm, in such 
diversity as an incipient stage. But no stereotyped plan, cast 
Occidentals. {^ Occidental moulds, will prove to be the enduring Chnrch for 
the Orientals. 

The truth of God is one. The principles of the Reforma- 
tion were essentially the same, but the Church of the Reforma- 
tion in Germany, England, France, Holland, Switzerland, 
Scotland, took on varying characteristics according to the genius 
of each people, and no man of thought and earnest purpose, 
no student of God's ways in History would dare say that the 
Church of Scotland, or the Church of England or the Church 
named after Luther, or any other stereotyped polity, the out- 
come of former Occidental surroundings or national charac- 
teristics, would be the one in which the Oriental Church 
Militant would best march to victory. 

" In doubtful ^ow important then it is that, in all our organizations, in all 
c^uestions, our work, we should have a view to such a possible drawing 
esse^als^ together on new lines and make more and more of the great 
unity 5 essentials in which we agree, and less of those things 

in which for the present we do not see alike, and be ready to 
be guided by God*s Spirit into His more perfect way. 

in all things, A.S a Missionary who has already passed one-third of a 
charity." century in the service of India, I have one great aspiration 
that fills my mind, and on which I think much in my quiet 
hours. It is this : May this great land with its myriads of 
people be won, not for Presbyterianism, not for Independency, 
not for Episcopacy, not for Methodism, but fob Christ, and 
IN His WAT, and with such organization as He by His Spirit 
* may bring out of our united efforts, we working always with 
teachable and expectant mind. 
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THIRD PAPER. Second Day. 

By the Rev. Robert Tebb, W- M. S., Galle, Ceylon. 

The subject before us appears for consideration at all Mission Importance of 
conventions, which is at once an evidence of its importance and 
also that the immense problems involved are not easy of solu- 
tion. In my treatment of the subject I shall endeavour to allow 
past Mission experiencies to suggest what may be possible and 
desirable under present circumstances. The plan of operations 
must be practical, though in all its details it cannot immediately 
be applied. In designing a large building the Architect should 
tee the end from the beginning, though he may require many 
successors to complete the work. We ought to have a high ideal, 
and every effort should be devoted to its realization. It is im- 
possible to know what will be the ultimate organization of the 
Church in India, but on essential points we are agreed. We 
want to win this great land with its teeming population for 
Christ and not for any Ism. We believe that this, to a large 
extent, must be done through an agency born in the country ; 
therefore, all our energies should be directed to the developing of 
a self-supporting, self-governing and self-propagating Church 
We also know that, whatever agency or organization is employ- 
ed, it is not by human might that the work can be accom- 
plished. How this, in my view, can be best done is the question 
I will endeavour fco answer. Owing to the great scope of the 
subject and the brief time at my disposal, I can only suggest a 
rough outline and leave my hearers to supply the details. In 
order to direct thought and criticism I may say that my point 
of view is connexional, and that my experience has been largely 
among Churches somewhat advanced in organization and self- 
support. 

Our subject, though two -fold, viz., organization and self-support, Preliminary 
is so closely connected as to demand united treatment. As I work 
have intimated self-government and self-support must always go 
together. It is assumed in the programme that considerable 
preliminary work has been done and some success has been 
realized. Let me briefly indicate what I think these assumptions 
are : — (1) A Missionary Society has selected a tract of country 
to be evangelized in which, speaking generally, no other Pro- 
testant Mission is working. A country sufficiently large in area 
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Skconii^Day. ^^^^ ^^^ population, so as to be a suitable base of operations. 
(2) That in this area good centres have been wisely selected where 
the Missionaries may have a fixed home. These should be easily 
accessible. The land legally secured should be ample, not only 
for the erection of buildings needed at the commencement of the 
Mission, but also allow for the supply of other buildings as the 
work develops. (3) A careful survey of the country to be 
occupied has been taken. With all the help available a pro- 
phetic map has been made. Suitable towns form a natural centre 
from which surrounding villages may be evangelized. The 
necessity for a wisely arranged ideal plan will be admitted. 

(4) The Bible has been translated and issued. The Missionaries 
have gone forth and preached everywhere, the Lord working 
with them and confirming the word with signs following. 

(5) Of these converts, some of the most promising have been 
brought to the Mission Centre, and are receiving a training more 
or less complete according to circumstances enabling them to 
become fellow-helpers of the truth. 

]ia«p of opo- Different Churches have different names for the same things, 
mtionH jjy|. j^Q doubt members of this Conference will easily follow me 

while for a minute or two I attempt to give a general outline 
of ecclesiastical organization. For a fully organized work some 
division of the base of operations for various purposes is 
necessary. For effective and aggressive work I consider that 
the whole area to be evangelized should be sufficient to form 
(1) aaAnniud Conference. This may be formed as soon as there 
are say 30 or 35 Ministers working in this area. This will be 
affiliated with the Home Conference of the Mission concerned. 
As soon as possible, lay -delegates, appointed from each district, 
will be joiued with the Ministers and meet for administrative 
purposes, (2) A section in this area may be governed by District 
SynodSt to be composed of Ministers and Stewards delegated 
from each circuit, in the District, to meet once or twice a year, 
and take the general oversight of all the temporal and spiritual 
affairs of the District. (3) A small area in this District may 
be called a Circuit, and be governed by a court composed of 
Ministers, Lay- Preachers, Stewards, Trustees, and various 
officials representing work carried on within this Circuit bound- 
ary. . The Members of the Circuit-Board to meet quarterly, 
and take the general oversight of all the temporal and spiritual 
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affairs of the Circuit, including of course the raising and paying Shcond Day. 
of Minister's stipend and the general expenses of the work of the 
Circuit ; and (4) Sub-stations or places within the Circuit where 
there is any organized effort to make known the Gospel. All 
these terms may be changed as the work develops. A sub* 
station may become a circuit with its suitable organization and 
sob-statious. When the work in a District Synod becomes 
difficult as the Circuits multiply, division will be effected and 
new districts formed. In the same way the area covered by 
the Annual Conference may be divided. When this becomes 
necessary the General, or Home Conference, which is the central 
authority in the Church represented, will be the connecting link 
for the Annual Conferences* Thus the work throughout from 
the sub-station to the Annual Conference is carefully organized 
and may be made efficient for discipline and aggression under 
the General Conference. The above terms may not only be 
changed as the work develops, but until the work has become 
somewhat consolidated the functions of one Court may be 
undertaken by another. Thus until a sufficient number of 
Ministers are settled in the country selected for evangelization, 
the functions of the Conference, or some of them, may be dis- 
charged by the District Synods, or even by the Circuit Quar- 
terly Meeting. 

Some work necessary to be attended to, even in the beginning "vv'ork 
of Mission operations,'mu8t, however, be undertaken with a view requiring 
to Conference and not Circuit Organization, as, for instance. Organization. 
(1) the selection, training, appointment, itineration, discipline, 
and superannuation of the Ministers. The selection and case of 
subordinate agents as Catechists may be delegated to District 
Synods, but the authority for the final selection of recommended 
candidates for the Ministry must, T think, be one of the functions 
of the Annual Conference. (2) Education. In the same way 
the selection of candidates for Day-School Teachers, their train- 
ing in Normal Schools, the general and varied interests connected 
with and involved in Government Codes, result grants, &c. Also 
the books needed, and best methods of conducting both Day 
and Sunday Schools can be most efficiently attended to, from a 
Conference centre. Constant efforts should be made to secure 
circuit support for the education in its boundary, but for some 
time after a circuit becomes self-supporting, so far as its minis- 
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Second Day. terial staff is concerned, probably the educational agency will 
further need Conference help and direction. (3) Buildings. 
Also to advise in the acquisition of property to form a corporate 
body of Trustees, to approve all plans of buildings, to recom- 
mend from a central fund grants and loans, to attend to important 
matters legal or otherwise connected with Mission plant, a 
Conference Church Property Committee is desirable. (4) In tho 
same way many other things I will only name can be best direc- 
ted and made efficient from a Conference centre. Printing 
establishments, the direction of temperance work, the higher 
education in Colleges, the establishment of Industrial Schools, 
Boarding Annuitant Society, and certainly a Committee for 
guarding the legal rights and social privileges of the Christian 
community. 
Dano-ersin ^^ passing, may I be allowed to intimate a danger to all 

this initial preliminary missionary work ? Care ' should be taken not to 
pauperize the people, raise false ideas as to secular advantages, 
and thus render the second stage of circuit independence and 
aggression difficult. The pioneers of the gospel need wisdom to 
enable them to distribute blankets, clothes, books, medicine, 
money, &c., so that their successors may not be charged with 
adding insult to injury by not only withholding such things 
but also for seeking help in making known their message. From 
the beginning right principles as to receiving, supporting and 
extending the gospel, should be taught, illustrated, and encou- 
raged. 
Circuit inde- Having sketched what may become the ultimate organization, 
pendence. and the ideal of which should be kept constantly in mind, let 
me return to suggest how the plan may be worked out. Let 
us assume that several having received the truth, require more 
help than can be given by the occasional visits of the Missionary. 
A permanent appointment must be made, that the young may 
be trained and the inexperienced adult guided into all truth. 
Some one with the best qualifications must be selected for the 
station, not to do the work which the converts have been taught 
by the word and spirit to do for the spread of the gospel, but to 
direct operations for further aggression, and to conserve results. 
From the very beginuuig, every one, receiving Christ, should 
be expected to work for the good of others. Andrew having 
followed the Master, first findeth his own brother, and 
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by testimony and Scriptural teaching, brought him to Second Day. 
Christ. 

The person appointed, as the first permanent agent, may The first 
be by preference a native of the place, who has so won the ^^^ * 
confidence and respect of his fellow-converts, and neighbours, 
that his ministry among them will be instinctively welcomed. 
If he has had a course of training he will be better qualified 
for his work. The person appointed may otherwise have 
natural or acquired abilities. It may be, in that place, no one 
suited to be a teacher of others has been converted. An 
appointment from the training institution must then of necessity 
be made. The one indispensible qualification is that the agent 
having himself received the Lord Jesus is made wise to win 
f souls. 

f The support of this agent should be made as easy as possible. His support. 
It may be, at the commencement, the agent might partly sup- 

I port himself, by his own hands or brains. The people to whom 
he ministers should be directed and encouraged to support him. 

I It may be, a small supplementary auxiliary grant might be given 
from Mission funds. At all events he, who preaches the Gospel, 
should live of the Gospel, though the allowances for the purpose 
should be in proportion to the ability of the people to supply 
them. Other places surrounding the centre, where the agent, 
lives, will, under his personal, or directed ministry, be evangelized, 
and each convert should be expected to become a giver and doer. 
Thus a circuit will be gradually formed with surrounding sub- 

! stations, which are vitally connected with and supported by the 
centre. 

At the commencement the work may be carried on in hired pre- BuildingH. 
mises, but soon the accommodation provided becomes inadequate. 
Shall the necessary places for residence, education, and worship 
be supplied by the Mission, or must we wait till the people can 
jupply them without assistance ? Probably a medium course is 
best. The land and buildings should be legally secured for the 
purposes required. The building should be of as simple, though 
substantial, construction, as possible. The converts must be 
expected to give in money or kind, and by personal labour what 
assistance they can. They should realize their share in the 
concern, and help in the erection and maintenance of these 
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Seoond Day, buildings, thoagh as a permanent plant the Mission might be 
expected to take a share of the expenditure. 

An effort should be made to release, as far as possible, the 
agent appointed, from all service of tables and monetary 
responsibility. Stewards should be appointed to collect dona- 
tions for the agent's support. To make collections, and keep 
in order the buildings erected, and attend to what we are 
accustomed to call all the secular concerns of the Church. 
Added to this, many might be trained to assist in various ways 
so as to secure the highest spiritual results. Let us guard 
against the common arrangement that the agent must be 
everything from Minister to Church-sweeper, Every person, 
according to his several ability, should share in the work of 
faith and labour of love. Under such united persistent efforts, 
we can easily believe that the Word of the Lord would have 
free course and be glorified. The place where the agent 
is appointed gradually assumes a settled organization, and 
many surrounding villages are in a similar manner blessed with 
the ministrations of the Gospel, emanating from that centre. 
Such centres and sub-stations may be multiplied until the 
whole country included in the case of operations is brought to 
a knowledge of the truth. The first agency may have deve- 
loped into an ordained ministry, colleagues may have been 
appointed and subordinate agencies of all descriptions engaged 
in evangelizing the whole ground occupied. 

May I venture to describe in rough outline the organi- 
zation of the work, so far as the Circuit just indicated has 
obtained it? (1) The ministry of the Word must have first 
attention. Like priest like people. If the trumpet give 
an uncertain sound, who shall prepare him«elf to the 
battle? The ordained Minister, his colleagues, the cate- 
chists and others trained for the work should be exam- 
ples of fidelity, ability and diligence. Besides these, many 
following their secular callings will on the Sabbath, and occa- 
sionally during the week, according to the ability God giveth, 
minister as Lay- Preachers, EvangeHsts, Exhorters, Readers, 
All such invaluable helpers, where many congregations require 
a Ministry, will meet periodically, once a quarter probably, with 
the regular Ministry for enquiry into character, attention to 
their appointments, and direction in their studies. Such work 
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of preaching will be regulated by the minister in charge of the Second Day. 
Circuit, preparing and publishing a plan of appointments. 
(2) Spiritnal Helpers, such terms as Leaders, Day and Sunday 
School Teachers and Officers, Tract Distributors, the Society of 
Christian Endeavour, Young Men's Christian Associations^ Young 
Womeirs Christian Associations, Sisters of the People, Zenana 
Workers, Deaconnesses, Visitors of the Sick, Poor, &c., and 
many other agencies will suffice to indicate the wide field to be 
occupied. These helpers will require periodical meetings for 
review, direction and mutual encouragement. (3) Secular offi- 
cials. 1 can only name stewards of all descriptions, Managers, 
Trustees, Treasurers, Deacons, Collectors. (4) To indicate my 
meaning. In a fully organized Church an opportunity should • 
be given to every one, to do something for Him Who has done 
k 80 much for us, and each should be directed and encouraged to 
embrace the privilege and yield consecrated service. 

The necessity for self-support is everywhere admitted, and Self- sui)port. 
considerable advancement towards securing it has been made. 
A few of the methods of accomphshing it are the following : — 
(1) The mission pays the ministry and other agency according 
to a settled scale of ability in passing examinations, years of 
service, &c , obtaining such help from the people in meeting 
these payments as can be obtained. This system saves trouble. 
A minister knows what to expect, all friction likely to arise 
when advances are refused is prevented. On the other hand, 
there is no stimulus to personal exertion, and the people do not 
feel much responsibility. A minister will get his money regularly, 
whether he is diligent or not, efficient or otherwise. Only pass 
his preliminary examinations, and secure his position, he will 
then go on according to scale, lapse of years securing increase of 
pay and a pension at last. So also the people say: The 
minister will be paid whether we give or not, why then shonld 
we give. 1 am not clear that payment according to scale is 
desirable, though I have always been accustomed to that 
method. (2) An estimate is made at the beginning of the year, 
of the expenditure and receipts ; the balance is the Mission grant, 
and this is paid in twelve equal monthly payments. If the income 
is realized in good time, and better still if the amount required 
is exceeded, this plan works smoothly, but if there is a deficiency 
or payments are delayed, unless there is a treasurer between the 
19 
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Sboond Day. minister and the people, willingly and able to advance, and if, 
necessary, to meet deficiencies, the minister may be in difficulties, 
whether he is infanlt or not. (3) The amount given by the 
Mission is, as above, treated as a grant, and it is determined to 
reduce the amount yearly till the Church is entirely self-support- 
ing. Thus, a mission has resolved that the yearly grant shall 
be reduced 5 per cent. This plan in twenty years would make 
a Chnrch self-supporting. This arrangement has much to com- 
mend it ; in some, I believe, in many cases, it has been highly 
successful, and its advocates are quite satisfied. Probably, it has 
the defect of not taking into account varying circumstances. A 
congregation, a locality, may greatly change in twenty years. 
I speak with much diffidence on a subject where there 
is much diversity of opinion and practice, and where, moreover, 
some are the inheritors of long established systems, but I incline 
to think that scales of payment are not desirable, that each case 
should rest on its merits, and that, while in all cases the princi- 
ple should be enforced, decrease of grant must obtain ; 
whether it shall be an annual decrease of five, ten, fifteen or 
twenty per cent, must be decided by familiarity with the facts. 
Under some system of ultimate self-support each Circuit should 
be organized from the commencement. If the people are train- 
ed to bring their offerings in money or kind for the support of 
the first agent appointed, and each change in the status or 
number of the agents depends on increased liberality in provid- 
ing support, I believe when the Circuit develops into a fairly 
organized condition there will be people to give, and officers to 
administer funds, for the support, of the ministry employed. 
How money ^^ *^» perhaps, unnecessary to indicate any methods of raising 
maybe raised, monev. I may indicate one plan, however, which has been found 
simple and effective. A roll of the Christian community con- 
nected with each sub-station iu the Circuit has been carefully 
prepared. At the beginning of the year this Christian community 
is invited to a general social meeting ; care is taken that each 
household is represented, and, if possible, each adult has a special 
invitation. At this gathering the accounts of the Circuit for the 
past and the estimated expenditure for the present year are read- 
Promises of assistance to discharge this expenditure are obtained. 
Usually the amount promised is a monthly contribution. Such 
promises are registered. Collectors are appointed to wait on the 
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subscribers regularly. The money thus collected comes regularly Second Day. 
into the hands of the Circuit steward, who is thus enabled to 
meet the monthly claims. By this systematic appeal to the 
whole Christian community, for regular contributions, combined 
with collections in every service, and the usual methods of rais- 
ing money, Circuit work is easily made either self-supporting or 
the amount required, less the Mission grant, is obtained without 
much difficulty, to the great advantage of the people and rapid 
spread of the work. Not only should money be raised sufficient 
for local claims, but appeals should be made for proportionate 
payments to meet the needs of District and Conference Organiza- 
tion, and also for spreading the Gospel into spiritually destitute 
localities. 

It is not, however, to organization, however necessary in its The great 
place, or however perfect we may think it to be, that we are to ^^ " 
look for success in bringing the world to Christ. Machinery 
without motive power is only embodied weakness. It is only as 
individual believers are full of the Holy Spirit and entirely 
consecrated to Christ, as all organized for aggression, can sny 
»*The love of Christ constraineth us/' that persistent, continu- 
ous, successful efforts will be made to make Him known to others. 
May we be sanctified throughout, body, soul and spirit ; then 
shall the world our influence feel, our Gospel grace partake. 



FIRST SPEECH. 

By the Rev. 0. H. P. P. Hahn, Gossner's Mission, 
Lohardagga^ Chota Nagpur. 

Please kindly permit me to read my speech, since I have 
never had an opportunity of publicly speaking in English, and 
since I shall be thus better able to express my thoughts. I 
also ask your kind permission to allow me to confine myself to 
the latter part of the subject assigned to me, viz., the * * self- Self-support 
.sQpport of the Native Church ; " and to dwell on its practical 
aspect only. 

In our Mission among the Kols we have now about 40,000 xhe Kols, 
Christians, not rice-Christians I dare to say, but all inde- 
pendent people, though many of them are but poor farmers 
and day-labourers. These Christians are scattered over a 
vast area, living in about 1,200 villages. What are 20 Mia- 
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Sboond Day. gionaries amoDg fifty times as many people ? And where are 
the means to come from, to feed fifty times as many thonsande 
with the Bread of Life ? No question, therefore, is of so vital 
importance to our Mission than the question of the self-sup- 
port of our Native Church, and 1 have come here to explain 
how far we have been able to solve it, and to learn from the 
experience of other Missions. The principles which guide 
ns in attaining to the self-snppoi't of our Kol Church are the 
following. 
The necessitv We firmly believe in the necessity of real spiritual life being 
of spiritual existent in the Native Church, as the condition ^tW ^ua no// 
for its self-snpport. Our chief concern, therefore, is to preach 
and teach the Gospel in Churches, in houses, and at Christian 
m^las ; and to educate the children of our Christians in 
village and in boarding schools. When all our Churches are 
filled with the Holy Spirit then the problem of self-support 
will be solved. 
▲ duly quali- ^® ^"^® likewise convinced of the vital importance of 
fted mlTiistry. having a duly qualified and spiritually minded Native miniatry. 
We, therefore, lay much stress on the training of our pastors. 
They have to study first the Government Middle Vernacular 
English course, and then a theological course lasting four 
years, after which they have to undergo a test of practical 
congregational work for several years, before they are or- 
dained. After ordination they are assisted in the pursuance of 
these Biblical studies, but our chief concern about them for 
the present is to pray for and with them that all may receive 
the power of the Spirit, which is the only durable means of 
securing the self-support of our Native Churches. 

Whilst fully recognizing the duty of our Churches to sup- 
port their Native pastors themselves entirely, toe find ourselves 
Money assist- ^^^*9^^> ^^ least for some time to come, to assist them in raising 
»nce neces- the necessary funds. Our Christians have just now emerged 
from a state of semi- barbarism and are in need of pastors who 
can feed their flock and defend it from the attacks of the 
agents of rival missions, especially the Roman Catholics. It 
is for these reasons that we require a Native clergy whose 

k social and spiritual status shall be somewhat above our 

Natiyo Christians. This involves the necessity of conceding 
U> ouv pastors a higher style of living than our Christians 
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lire accnstomed to, and this again involves the necessity of Second Dat. 
giving to onr pastors a higher pay than could be raised by 
their congregations alone. Yet, even under such untoward 
circnmstances, we demand as much as possible from our congre- 
gations, each of which has to raise one-half of the salary of the 
Native pastor, whilst the Mission is paying the second half. 
No separate Church is organized unless one-half of the pastor's 
salary is gaaranteed by that congregation. On the other hand, 
we require from our native pastors to live as simply as possible, 
in which, I dare say, (we) German Missionaries set them 
a good example — our salary varying from Rs. 75 to Rs. 140 Salaries*. 
only. Our Native pastors receive only Rs, 15 per mensem, 
without any prospect of increase, and. I am glad to say, they 
are, on the whole, content with it. In order to make sure that 
half of this, viz, , Rs. 7-8-0, may be raised by the congre- 
gation, our Mission has laid it down as a rule that no village 
congregation, or set of villages where Christians are living, 
shall be organized into a Church with a Native pastor as its 
head unless there be about 1,000 Christians or 200 heads of 
ftimilies able to make a contribution. This precaution is 
necessary amongst a people like our Kols, who are, as stated 
already, cultivators and day-labourers. Moreover, there are 
but few among them who can boast of a net income of 
Rs. 7-8-0 monthly or half of the salary of a Native pastor. It 
is clear then, that even this small sum is not in proportion to 
the average income of the members of our congregation. 
This is, no doubt, an anomaly, and I suppose that nowhere in 
Protestant Churches has the common pastor a larger income 
than the well-to-do among his people. In our Missions, how- 
ever, and perhaps also in other Indian Missions too, the 
pastor is one of the richest men among his people on account 
of his bigh salary. This is a great di*awback, and one of the 
chief reasons why onr Native pastorate has failed to take 
root among our Churches. Rs. 15 in itself is no doubt a very 
small salary ; yet it is too high for the circumstances of our 
Kol Christians, and, consequently, our Native Ministry is not 
80 popular among them as it ought to be. This, no doubt, is 
also . due to the fact that the pastors are partly paid by the 
mission, and that they are considered to be the agents of the 
misnon and not the servants of the Churches. 
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Second Day. y^^ h&ve been lead, therefore, to think of introducing besides 
Aniufer ior the present Native Ministry an inferior order of pastors, 
OTder of pas- ^^^ inferior in learning, but, I hope, strong in faith and Christ- 
ian life : men who may earn their bread by the cultivation of 
their own lauds and receive as remuneration a few acres of 
Church lands, which they can cultivate along with their own. 
This system is not foreign to the Kols, but is exactly how it 
obtains amon^ the non-Christian aborigines in Chota-Nagpur. 
Moreover, some of our elders do a great amount of work in the 
Church, by way of visiting the sick, exhorting the negligent, 
&c. , without any pay ; and doubtless one or the other among 
our elders are just the men who only require Ordination in 
order to be able to set up as village pastors. There would be 
no difficulty for such a Native Ministry to take root among the 
people and to become popular, the only drawback being 
that such pastors would require the most careful guidance 
and supervision from the Missionary. We shall continue, 
however, to raise and keep a well trained Ministry also as 
heretofore, since our Churches require to be taught intelligently, 
and to be defended against the aggressions of the Church of 
Rome which is working on our field. There being no guar- 
antee that our Mission will be able for any length of time to 
increase its expenditure, year by year, as has been found 
necessary hitherto, it is our aim to make, as soon as possible, 
some permanent provision for the support of our Native pas- 
Church land, tors by the purchase of lands, which are either cultivated by 
the Native pastor himself, or let out in such a way that the 
produce is realized towards raising that half of the salary 
which is to come from the congregation. For this purpose 
the Mission pays an equal sum of money to that which is raised 
by the congregation for the purchase of Church lands. We 
are aware that objections may be raised against the policy of 
providing the Native Church with endowments of lands, but 
this system is prevalent among the Kols as already mentioned, 
and is neither foreign to this countiy in general nor to 
Europe. The most diligent, faithful and pious of our Native 
pastors is the one who receives nothing from the Mission, 
nothing from his congregation, but who half the day culti- 
vates his Church lands and half of the day sows the seed 
of ^he Word. 
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It will not be out of place here to make mention of the SboondJ)ay. 
way our Church funds are managed. Each separate congre- The manage- 
gation has to manage its own aifairs, subject to the control church funds, 
of the supervising Missionary and the executive Missionary 
liocal Committee. All contributions, oflFertories, &c., flow into 
the treasury which is in the hands of the Native pastor, who 
keeps the accounts. Besides the control already spoken of, he 
is assisted and advised, in all matters concerning his congrega- 
tion and its funds, by the elders of the Church. We mean to 
stick to this policy of decentralization with regard to the 
management of the Church funds, since it affords a spur to 
the congregation to fulfil its liabilities and not to look for help 
from other sources. 

It now remains only to explain the procednre adopted by Should liie 
onr Mission in case a congregation fails to fulfil its obligations. ^^^^^ 
I know that in other Missions the Native pastor is recalled 
from such a congregation. We fully realize the danger 
accompanied bj the principle of having recourse in such cases 
to help from outsid e, to assist such a congregation either from 
the funds available to the Missionary in chargie or from Mission 
funds ; but we find ourselves placed in the dilemma of either 
assisting and keeping up a weak congregation until it has 
recovered from its w eakness, or to leave it to be split up, falling 
a prey to I^omanism or lapsing even into heathenism. We do 
not, then, apply radical means for the correction of a default- 
ing congregation, but try to strengthen its inner life by prayer 
and exhortation, knowing that, where there is the plant of 
real spiritual life, the fruit of self-support will also be forth- 
coming in due time. Moreover, we think that the principle 
object of Missionary work is to save souls and to build up 
Churches, and that the self-support of the Native Church is 
only a secondary aim of the Mission. 

Having then explained the principles which guide us in 
attaining the end of the self-support of our Kol Church, I now 
beg leave to briefly state what means we apply to this purpose* ^*j["^^^ 
We have succeeded in introducing quite a number of offertories* ofFenories. 
At each principal divine service on Sundays and festivals, at 
Baptisms and the Lord's Supper, at special prayers which are 
offered in Church at the time of sowing, ofiertories are made S?*^ 
either in money or in kind. A special thanksgiving is made giving. 
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Second Day. ^t the annual harvest festival, when monej and baskets full 
of rice are brought into the Charch to be placed beforu the 
Table. An offertory in pice is also made at Mission Prayer 
Meetings which are held on the first Monday in every month, 
to which even the children and the lepers in oar Asylums 
contribute their mite. Besides these offertories, fees have been 
imposed by the consent of the representatives of the Kol 
congregations. For each solemnization of a marriage Re. 1-4-0 
is paid, and an annual tax of 4 annas per house is levied ; the 
latter, however, is not very popular, and many evade it, the 
Kols being apparently as averse to the imposition of taxes as 
the people in newly created Municipalities are. Every agent 
in our Mission, whether European or Indian, pays half a pice 
of each Rupee of his income towards the Church fund ; besides 
which our brethren pay one pice per Rupee of their salaries 
towards the maintenance of an indigenous Mission carried on 
in a remote part of the province, and the example thus set by 
our Missionaries and Native brethren has had a better effect 
on our people, in making them willing to give, than any 
amount of exhortation ever could do. We have introduced 
also a special contribution towards Church endowments which 
is called "Prabhuprit," analogous to the ** Vishnuprit" of the 
Hindus. This contribution consists chiefly of rice which is 
collected annually at harvest time, when an elder or catechist 
or the pastor himself goes round from threshing floor to threshing 
floor, receiving what the people are willing to give. Our 
Christians also render assistance by manual labour or the gift 
of building material when chapels or school-houses are erected or 
repaired. I could relate many instances of our Christians, even 
of single individuals, having built Churches with their own 
money. Only recently one man paid one-third of his monthly 
pay to buy a gong for the use of a poor Church, and once a 
Christian brought, as a harvest festival thanks offering, a pair of 
bullocks. On the whole we may besatisfiedwith the willingness 
of our Chridtians to give for Church purposes, and their gifts 
would be sufficient for the support of our Native pastors, if it 
were not on account of the difficulties which surround our 
Mission — difliculties which I cannot omit to briefly mention. 

The Kols are a down-trodden race, oppressed by their 
Hindu landlords, who harass them with excessive demands for 
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predial services and by constantly dragging them into the ^^^ond Da 
courts. This adds to their poverty and retards their social 
and spiritaal progress. Then, again, most of our converts 
have embraced Christianity in the hope that thereby they would 
be better able to withstand the unjust exactions of their 
landlords. Thank God there are many, w ho, in spite of such 
earthly motives, may be said to have passed ' from death unto 
life' by the grace of the Holy Spirit ; like one of my elders who 
once in a public meeting gave the following testimony : 'Bre- 
thren,' he said, ' what I sought in Christianity I have not found, 
but I did find what I did not look for, — I have found a 
Saviour, which is better than all earthly profits.'* It must be 
admitted that, under these circumstances, our people are slow 
to appreciate the spiritual benefits Christianity has brought 
them, and to learn to give where, at first at least, they hoped 
but to receive. Besides, there is an agitation carried on for 
the liberation of the Kols from the tyranny of their landlords, 
which absorbs a great deal of money, the leaders of which even 
try to prevent our Christians from giving toward Church pur- 
poses that all money might go into their own pockets to carry 
on the agitation. It is with great reluctance and sorrow that 
I make mention also ot the Roman Catholic Mission inviting The Roman 
our people to join their Church, pointing out to them that, in Catholics. 
their Mission, they would have to make no contributions what- 
ever ; pointing to the words of the Lord : " Freely ye have 
received, freely give." Unhappily, the only Protestant Mission 
working along with us in Chota Nagpur, the S. P. G., stands The S. P. G 
also in the way ot* our Church becoming self-supporting, since 
this Mission does not see its way to work with ub hand in hand, 
but, considering the Evangelical Lutheran Church to be in a 
state of separation from the historic Catholic Church, declines 
to reject people who may seek admission into their communion, 
because they are discontented. 

I must also candidly confess that our Native pastors have ren- 
dered us little help in making our Churches self-supporting, 
owing to their lack of energy and spiritual power, and to the 
endeavour to obtain or increase their private property. It is 
almost a wonder that, being surrounded by such formidable diffi- Difficulties. 
culties, our Mission has managed to obtain some success in its 
exertion for the self-support of our Kol Church. Ic remains only 
20 

] 
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Second Day. to add now a few remarks, to briefly state the same. We have 
at present 18 ordained Native pastors, 16 of whom receive half 
their pay from their respective congregations. Some of thesct 
however, now and then, need some additional help, as has been 
stated above. Three of these 16 pastors receive half of their 
support partly in money and partly from the cultivation or pro" 
duce of the Church -lands acquired by their congregation, be- 
sides whom one of our Native pastors supports himself entirely 
by the cultivation of such lands. Our Mission has made stre- 
nuous efforts for attaining to the self-support of its Kol 
(yhurches, and by God's mercy these efforts have not been in 
vain. However, our difficulties are great, and our principles 
require perhaps improvement. It is specially for this reason that 
I have come here to learn that our Mission might profit by the 
experience and council of others. 

Suggestions. If, in conclusion, I may make a few suggestions drawn from 
our experience of twenty-four years since our first Native pastor 
was obtained, they are these. Let us not be despondent, but 
rather take ourage and hope with regard to attaining to the self- 
support of our Native Churches, because I can testify that 
they are just as willing to give for the cause of the Lord, as any 
body else in the Christian world. But let us set a good example 
to our Native pastors, walking as closely as compatible with the 
keeping of our health in the footsteps of our Master Who had 
nothing whereon to lay His Head ; and, after all, let us pray 
daily, and let us pray fervently, for the conversion of our Native 
Ministry, for it is they upon whom rests the future success and 
independence of the Native Churches. 



SECOND SPEECH. 

By the Rev. T. S. Johnson, m. d., M. E. C, Jabalpur, C. P. 

I SHALL give most of my time to Church organization, as self- 
support has already been so fully discussed. I do not under- 
stand that it is so much our object to evolve one organization, 
from our various organizations, which may be adapted to the 
country, as to adapt our various organizations to the needs of 
the country. It would not be wise to undertake to bring all the 
peculiarities of Western lands, and insist upon their being 
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adopted in this country, but rather seek to find wherein our Second Day. 

Church organizations are adapted to our surroundings, and 

then learn from those who may have had more experience, 

or arrived at better conclusions than we have, and do the best 

we can under the circumstances and make our organizations 

fit, rather than try to make the conditions here fit our 

organizations. To illustrate ; as a Methodist I do not consider 

I am under obligations to insist upon all the peculiarities 

of the Methodist Church in America or in England ; but, rather, 

to develop that within our Church organizations which I find 

adapted to the conditions here. The same with other Church 

organizations, and in this way I think the object, which we all 

have in view, will be gained, and the best possible done for 

the Church of God in this laud. I d) not consider it necessary 

or desirable that there should be but one Church organiza- One Church 

tion in India, or in any other land. I think it much better, organization 

-,.,,,.,, , . not desiraDle. 

in every way, for the uhurch that there be separate organiza- 
tions, but, perhaps, nib so many as we have afc present. I 
really think we might curtail the number, but I do not believe 
that it would be for the good of the Church to have but one 
organization for India, nor do I c:)nsider it possible. The many 
differences which exist among men are as apparent in India as 
in other countries, and if this one organization should be effected* 
we could have no assurance whatever of its continuince. But 
this I do think, that Churches, which have the same doctrinal Churches 

standard, should be in the same organizition in this or any j^^^^^ ^^'^^ 

...... "^ doctrine 

other lanl. When there is agreement in doctrine, it is super- should unite. 

fluous, it is a great loss, if not absolutely wrong, to be in separate 

organizations. In every way the Church would be strengthened 

and God would he glorified if all the Churches which agree in 

doctirine could unite. They would then be able to put forth 

efforts such as cannot be effected in separate bodies. The 

object should not be to cause everything to conform to my 

organization or Church, or that of my neighbours, but to bring 

this about — be ready to sacrifice, that we may glorify God, 

teach the people and bring them to the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Mr. Wesley and other great and good men have been governed Organization 

by this principle of allowing circumstances to have much to do result of 

with organizations: something like Topsey — **who spect she 

growed." It must be a kind of growth, shaped more or less by 
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SsooNo Day. circumstances. Another very inifiortant matter, with referenCp 
to ihe Church in this, or any other Missionary land, is that the 
Missionary, the founder of the Church, should fully identify 
himself with the Church. Church membership including, of 
course, all Miiiisteri>il standing, should be transferred from the 
HomeChurch to theChurch here. Church membership, Ministerial 
standing, right of appeal in a word— wholly committed to the 
Church here, and in every way identified with the brethren of 
this country. To illustrate ; should I reside in England, being 
a citizen of the United States, it would be difficult for me to fully 
identify myself with all the interests of Great Britain, nor would 
1 be considered a very hearty Englishman. But after transferring 
my citizenship to England, and taking the oath to the Queen, all 
Would be changed. The same with the Church. As Missionaries, 
our Church Home should be in this country. I think this would 
result in great good to the Church and be no loss to the Mis- 
sionary. I hold that the Native brethren should be, in every 
sense, upon the same platform with the Missionary. It may be 
thought not best to bring Native brethren into the Finance 
Committees which have to do with money from home, but I 
believe this should be done. They must understand the condition 
and admint^ration of the linances in order to be satisfied with 
the administration, and be ready to make the sacrifices necessary 
to accomplish the greatest possible good: sharing alike, in 
responsibility and privileges. When admitted to these financial 
councils they help to bear the pressure caused by want of funds ; 
they explain the situation to tlie Church as we cannot, and 
Stimulate to greater efforts toward self-support and even 
independence from Home funds. 

A few words with reference to self-support. In this also the 
condition of the people, their ability to support the Church 
when they beciine Christians, should have much to do with all 
the efforts in this direction. In all our plans the temporal 
condition of the people should be taken into careful considera- 
tion. I know something of the ditficilty of fixing the salaries 
of Native brethren, and one safe rule to be governed by in 
this, is to carefully consider the average inc3me of the people 
among whom the brother labours and try to arrange for him a 
salary just a little above that sum. To lose sight oi this is disas- 
trous to self-support and very apt to be injurious to the preacher. 
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The brother who has preceded me has illustrated this in his Beoond Day. 

remarks upon the embarrassment the Church there experiences 

because of the salary paid ; although Rs. 15 per mensem would 

seem a small sum, yet. there are conditions where even a smaller 

fium would be more than the Native Church would be able to 

meet. We must not lose sight of these things, if we expect the 

Church ever to become self-supporting. There are Churches 

which are able to pay good salaries, and may their number be 

multiplied, I have not time to speak of how to stimulate the 

people to more liberal giving. 

» 

The meeting being being now open for discussion, J. G. One united 
Shome, Esq., M.A., B.L. (Christasamaj), Editor of the Church. 
Christian Herald, Calcutta, said : — ** When I came into this 
hall and the Scripture was read to us, my heart leaped for joy, 
but I was very much disappointed when I heard that we were 
not to discuss whether there should and could be one Church 
organization, — the Indian Church, but only how best to adapt 
the various existing Church organizaions to the wants and 
circumstances of the country. I must say the subject of 
discussion for this session as worded did not convey to my 
mind this idea — the subject was not 'Native Churches and 
their organizations' — but *the Native Church and its organiza- 
tion' — clearly pointing out for our consideration, as to whether 
the Indian Christians were to remain divided into so many 
sects, or whether it was desirable and possible for them to 
organize themselves into one Church. Some might regard the 
idea of one Church for all India as chimerical, but to my 
mind it does not appear to be so. Does not this very assembly 
prove almost to a demonstration, that a united Church is 
possible ? I see before me representatives of almost all the 
Protestant denominations of Europe and America, and all 
uniting in Christian worship— the same that we have in our 
Churches from Sabbath to Sabbath and on week days as well. 
We have sung, we have prayed, we have read the word of 
God, and we are now provoking one another to good works. 
Add to this a united communion which we have arranged, and 
to which all who can join without any scruples of conscience, 
are cordially invited. Now if we could do all this unitedly (and 
this is all that is done in our Churches) once in ten years, or p^ggjijie qh^^ 
from year to year, as we do on the New Year's Day, why can- possible 
not we do the same from week to week or from day to day ? always. 
Why cannot we make that as ordinary and perpetual which is 
now with us only extraordinary and occasional Y There cannot 
be any sacrifice, and there need not be any, of principle in this 
transition from the occasional to the perpetual, for what may 
be lawfully done once may surely be done always. I 
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Second Day. am aware that we hold different views on the qaestion 
of sacraments, bat that is no reason why these differences 
should famish groand for separation or division. Surely 
we could allow, on a matter like this, not only diversity 
of views, bat also diversity of practices, within the bosom 
of one and the same Church, Let us only exercise that charity 
at home which we are in the habit of daily exercising abroad, 
and thiB^ difficulty is solved at once. A Baptist brother 
would now- commune with one who in his opinion was not bap- 
tized, and Vet the same brother would not allow a member of 
his o^^n Church either to be baptized by sprinkling or to bap- 
tize his i jfants. In like manner, an Anglican or a Presbyterian 
brother vould commune with a Baptist, but he would take 
'fienre if a member of his own Church, once baptized by sprink- 
liog-, irore to be baptized again by immersion. Each is tolei*ant 
towards members outside his own Church, but intolerant to- 
wards his own people, who of all persons, one should think, 
were entitled to greater forbearance. These are anomalies, 
but tiiey will be all removed by a little exercise of charity 
Whirl, *believeth all things' and *beareth all things.' Let 
evi'Tj brother in these matters be sincerely persuaded in his 
own mind, and let those who think themselves to be strong 
l)ear the infirmities of the week. Let us have a Church on a 
}>rond basis, on a broad doctrinal unity which lias brought about 
St. Aug'L^' . tii^ Conference. Let us have unity in essentials, diversity in non- 
tine's Gol l-u essentials, and in all things charity. And if you construct a 
"il<?» Church on such a broftd basis, the advantages will be great, 

very great indeed. All the Churches which have been planted 
in the country will be bound together by one tie, considering 
themselves as branches of the same organization, and gifted 
men, like the Apostles of old, will go from one end of the country 
' to the other confirming the brethren. These men cannot be 
supported now by the contributions of single Churches, but their 
support would be easy enough and their influence immense, if it 
rested on the joint collections of all the Churches. We have an 
example of this kind among the Brahmos. They have solved the 
question of self-support, but with us the solution is now as distant 
as it ever was, though it is taken up for discussion for the third time 
at this Coaference. The Brahmos have churches all over the 
country. How did they manage it? They have sometimes little 
places of worship, and sometimes they meet in a house and the 
best men among them act as ministers. Not one pie comes from 
abroad, and yet they carry on their worship as effectually as we 
do, and perhaps a little more earnestly, from Sunday to Sunday 
and on week days as well. They have again Missionaries, gifted 
men, given wholly to spiritual work, who travel all over India from 
Himalaya to Cape Coraorin, and from Assam to Peshawar, stirring 
up their brethren everywhere, and are supported by the collections 
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made in their Churches. Even the Muhammadans daily meet for Second Day. 
worship, and the best men among them lead them without depen- 
ding for their spiritual ministrations on foreign pecuniary help. 
Why cannot the Christians do the same? But you want to repro- 
duce things here for which we are not prepared. It is all very well 
to have these things in England, but here they are not needed. 
You divide us and thus weaken us and aggressive work is impeded. 

The Rev. V. Ireland Jones, m. a., C. M, S., Calcutta, Three 
said : — I wish to say as quickly as I can, in the five minutes impprtaiit 
permitted, the es-zenre of what is in my mind upon this subject. s^^J^^^**- 
In thinking of the Christian Church in India three important 
questions at once present themselves foi^ solution, i, e,, (1) Self- 
support. The Church at Home is getting impatient as to large 
grants made to the Christian community, and not given to direct 
Evangelistic effort. (2) The proper pastoral care of the Christians 
whom God has committed to us. (3) The desire to secure the 
services of able and devoted men of the better classes for the 
ministry of the Church in India. It will be seen that in their 
eagerness to secure one or other of these ideals, some are pur- 
suing methods which really make these respective ideals conflict 
one with the other. Somf, anxious for self-support as most 
desirahle, ure as in the case of the Baptist Missio?iary Societv, 
cutting off all at once the grants from Home for pastoral work. 
Or again. Societies desiring to secure the third object in view, 
an able and well-educated ministry, are offering large salaries 
and connexion with the Home Society. What is the natural 
consequence? Gradually the underpaid and ill-educated men 
(sometimes it will be indeed, true godly men amid all their 
poverty) will gradually filter down to be the pastors of the 
small and poor village communities, and the better paid and 
more educated men will gravitate to the higher pay, away from 
the pastoral care of the poorer people who cannot afford to 
support them. And hence that second and most important 
object of good pastoral care is defeated in our desire to attain 
our first ideal or our last. We find the B. M. S. cutting off its 
home grants, and the L. M. S. and others offering home con- 
nexion and considerable salaries, and can we be surprised at the 
result? The fault is with the foreign Societies, as it seems. 
Well, how then can we deal with these three important ques- 
tions? First. The policy adopted by the C. M. S., if I may 
say so, commends itself very much to my judgment. It is this. 
They have given us forty years to attain self-support, and they 
deduct l/40th per annum from their original grant, thus gra- 
dually leading the church to support its own ministry. In the 
C. M. S. Ceylon Mission I believe they will be free of Honje 
grants in a very few years. As to the third point, we shall do 
well to gather around us the best and most earnest of our Indian 
Christian friends, and explain to them the difficulties of the i 
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Second Day. position, the need of good pastoral work, and the poverty of the 
Christian Church. And I helieve there will he men forth- 
coming, such as some now are whom we can name, who will he 
willing for the sake of Christ's work to accept very small 
remuneration in order to give their service on hehalf of their 
hrethren. They will say, God helping; us, we will take what 
our people are prepared to give us. With reference to Mr. K. 
C. Banurji's paper, which I read with much interest, I regret 
that I cannot agree with it. His ohject is a nohle onei hut his 
ChristoSomaj. method is undesirable. There is one fact about this Somaj 
which needs to be remembered. It aims at Christian Union. 
But one of themselves, when asked whether the best method to 
promote union among differing Christian Churches was to found 
yet another new one, replied that there were already so many, 
it did not seem a matter of much consequence, establishiivg one 
more* Unity will never be advanced by multiplying our 
denominations. Yet I heartily sympathise with Mr. Banurji 
and biis friends in his desire for closer unity, and I would say 
to him, call out, as loud as you can, to us men of the West, 
and say * draw closer together, to one another.* I grieve even 
more than he does over those historic and doctrinal causes 
which have led to our unhappy divisions, and that they are here 
as ill the West. We have spiritual unity, but I believe that 
Unity will find its expression more and more in a unity closer 
than we now witness. And for this we may pray. Meanwhile 
The warnings I would say to our brethren of the Christ^ a Somaj, We are not 
of History, prepai eil to unlearn the lessons of 18 centuries of the history of 
the Church of Christ, and to start afresh, ah initio, in some new 
enterprise. At the end of this 19th century at which we find 
ourselves, however true may be our desire, as it is, for a draw- 
ing closer to one another in spiritual and external unity, we do 
not think it will be on the lines suggested by the Somaj^ inas- 
much as all the lessons of the past have taught us to prefer 
experience to experiments. 

Samuel Baker^ Esq., Society of Friends, Hoshangabad, said: — 

Mr. Jcnes nnd Dr. Johnson have said a great deal of what was 

One organiza- on my Tuind. I think with Mr. Jones that it would be a mis- 

tiona take to try to make one institution for all India. It would be 

mistake. ^^ impossibility as it has been in the f)ast. I was very much 

interested in reading the papers, the one giving a distinctly 

Indian view of the case, entirely shutting out all assistance from, 

and communion with, European Christians and Missionaries ; 

and the other shewing a desire to blend the two together. The 

—^ -. -. feeling among the Native Christians seems to be decidedly what 

view.'^ ^ ^^* ^*""^j' ^*^s put before us, that of binding themselves 

together and leaving out the European missionaries. I agree 

with a great deal in it ; indeed, Mr. Banurji seems to be half 

a member of the Society of Friends. He puts before us as a 
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<:rude ideal, what we consider the hiyhest ideal ; that is, to Secjond Day. 
pick out of a congregation ^vq or six men who are suitable to 
carry on the work necessary in the congregation, constitute 
them, not in any sense a managing committee, but a respon- The highest 
'sible body working in harmony with the others. That is to our ^^^^^^ 
minds, the highest ideal, not a crude one. I would bid him 
God speed in that and hope he may succeed in getting the 
Native Christians where they are separated from regular worship 
to gather themselves together, and see if they cannot find men 
qualified to take upon themselves the various duties of the con- 
gregation and thus help forward the church. 

Rev. J. A. Graham, m.a., E. C. S., Kalimpong, Darjeeling, 
said : — The aspect of this question which I would deal 
with is the place of the Foreign Mission, in the Native The Indian 
church, and my proposition is that from the time one? ^?^?^^^ 
convert is made in a Mission there should be established ^rv church 
a Foreign Mission Board. Just as with the Home Church, 
so with the Indian Church, the Foreign Mission focusses 
clearly and keeps to the front the raisoii (Vetre of the 
Church of Christ. At the beginning of last year, the Chris- 
tians of the Kalinponj: Mission (British Bhuthan) had laid on 
their parts the people of Independent Bhutan* At first they 
endeavoured to train a Bhutan lad but he proved unsatisfac- 
tory. Then our oldest Mission Agent and I^ioneer, Sukhman, '^^^ example, 
volunteered to give up his post and salary and to go as his 
brethren's special representative. The offer was gladly accept- 
ed by them. The Missionary s|)irit developed and when the 
time.for starting came not only Sukhman, the Paul of the Band, 
but also a Barnabas and a John Mark had been found —all to be 
supported by the Native churches. It didn't end with us as at 
Antroid, for the day before Sukhman was to have started he died 
of cholera. The others, however, went. What has been the result? 
Simultaneously with the beginning of this work, there was a great The fruit of 
movement towards Chirstianity in the district, 130 people were ^*- 
baptized at one time a few months after. The Christian libera- 
lity of the church increased by nearly 100 per cent, exclusive 
of the Rs. 20 a month raised for the new work in Bhutan. 
The work as a whole got a stimulus, and in conducting their 
own Mission, they learnt lessons valuable to them in view of the 
public. Right round the walls of our new Macfarlane Memorial 
Church are being engraved in large characters the words "Go ye 
therefore," &c., in the hope that the young Church will from the 
first be a missionary church, and will thus be helped not only 
to better organization but also to speedier self-support. 

Rev, D. Q Malhar, F. C. M„ Poona, said: — Our Hindu The right 
and Mohamedan friends give largely for religious objects, because H^^tive in 
by so doing they think they gain merit. It is with the object ^^^"^• 
of getting something in exchange that they give. This is j 

\ 
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Second Dai, nothing more than a mercenary motive. ** It is better fo give 
than to receive " is the precept of our Lord, which raises men 
from sordid motives to higher aims in the act Qf giving. It is 
this noble aim that has not yet been reached by the Indian 
church, and as a consequence we find it very difficult to solve 
the problem, viz., the self-support of the indigenous church. 
Another great drawback I should like to mention in the solu- 
Denomina- tion of this problem, is our denominational differences. Thetse 
tiwial ujay be good in their way, but they have tended to weaken the 

ditterenceK. Indian church. Instead of having one strong indigenou^t 
church in the land, they have acted as a means of splitting our 
community into so many batches. The little that these bat- 
ches contribute is scarcely adequate to maintain tlieir respective 
Shibboleths, and thus foreign aid is made indispei:sable. It is 
deplorable to have to look for foreign aid to maintain gospel 
ordinances for the church of this land. Let the missionaries, I 
would say, devote themselves to the preaching of the Word, 
let them baptize the converts they are the means of bringing in, 
let the names of these converts appear in their respective yearly 
reports, but after their Baptism let them be members of the one 
. Christian church of India. If an attempt hke this were made 
in Poona, the place where I come from, I am sure, as sure as I 
am standing on this platform, that the church there would be 
self-supporting in a day. 

The Rev. J. Lazarus, b. a., D. L. M., Madras, said: — One 
church for all India! That has been my dream also. Many 
years ago I indulged in a dream like this and read a paper before 
the Madras Missionary Conference ; but as I grew older I found 
that one church for all India is not a possibility. I have read 
with great interest the papers by Mr. Banurji and Dr. Cham- 
berlain. As we have already heard, each paper is prepared 
from the standpoint of each nationality, while the church of the 
writer is specially emphasized. Mr. Banurji hopes there will 
be only one church for all India which he thinks may be based 
upon the Apostle's Creed. Now the Apostles Creed is very good 
as far as it goes. No doubt it contains the essence of Christianity . 
But the moment Mr. Banurji tries to explain the clauses of this 
excellent creed, he will find himself in the gulf of sectarianism, 
for his brother Mr. Shome of the same Christ Samaj will offer 
another explanation, and each will then have his own following-. 
The history of the origin of sects is too well known to us. We 
have seen how all the various sects have sprung up in England. 
Unless we have a Papal Church with an infallible Pope at its 
head we cannot have one church for all India, much less for the 
whole world. On the other hand what the Native church needs 
is greater life : an outward unity so much as inward vitality. If 
It is to be an organization, powerful, active, and ever trying to 
propagate its life abroad, it ought to be a living vital church. 
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Another poiut is self-support. There can be no two opinions »s Second Day. 
regards tlie fact that pastoral self-support should begin at once. — 

A pastor should be appointed only when a church undertakes to 
r sapport hin) at least to some extent. The salaries may varv. 
With reference to self-support I regret to add that a great deal 
of pressure is brought to bear on poor native Christians, Tamil 
poets speak of the skill with which the bee extracts honev from 
flowers. It even sings as it does its work. With the same 
musical skill must we do'our collecting. Often money is wrunp 
from our Christians. The agents are taxed at one anna and half 
an anna in the rupee, and these sums are usually set forth as 
given for the support of the ministry. That is not the way to do 
it. It must be done in a gentle, painless and agreeable manner 
80 that it may help forward the great cause we have at heart — one 
living church for all India, the invisible yet triumphant church 
against which even the gates of hell cannot prevail. 

The Rev. J, L. Phillips, m. a., m. d., ll.b., Sunday 
School Union, Calcutta, ^aid:— It has been no ordinary joy I 
have experienced in my Sunday school tours throughout India 
Id meeting many of the best men of the Native church. My 
good friend Mr. Ireland Jones is quite right when he says that 
history has light for us on this subject. So has the experience of Experientia 
men who ha\*e long watched the growth, and rejoiced over tho docet.^ 
development of the Native church in India. I rise, not so much 
to express my own opinion, as that of one known and honoured 
among the Native Christians of this land, with whom I was con- 
versing recently. I asked him some of the very questions that 
have come to the front in this debate, and I must say that his 
calm and candid answer commended itself to my judgement, 
as I doubt not it will to yours also. The substance of that ans- 
wer was this. Our Native church in India is not yet ready for self- 
government, ^*not yet,'' repeating the two words "not yet" over 
again. Then he gave several reasons, only one of which I 
shall mention here, t;t«., our family government is very defective. Family 
Christian parents are far too neglectful of their duty to their government 
children, many of whom, particularly the boys, are disobedient, ^^^®^*^^^* 
indolent and insubordinate at home. In the family of a pastor 
such conduct creates serious scandal, and whole communities 
may suffer from it. Wise words indeed, for ** if a man know not 
how to rule his own house, how shall he take care of the Church 
of God ?" Thank God for the excellent Native pastors India 
now has. May their number and their wisdom be multiplied 
manifold. The Holy Spirit is our only Guide in all these mat- The Uolj 
ters. As the spirituaHty of the Native church increases, her Spirit our 
ability for self-government will increase. I should say to all G^^^i^^^* 
her ministers, some of whom have been dear to tne from child- 
hood, to all her teachers and helpers and members : listen and 
learn what the mind of the Spirit is in relation to these things 
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support. 



Second Day. concerning which good men seem to differ widely in judgment. 
In the message of Christ to the churches of Asia Minor you 
will find it, and repeated seven times, at the end of each letter 
dictated through the** Servant John" to each ** angel *' of 
these seven churches ; and this message I would repeat here 
on this platform, and send it out from my Master and yours 
throughout the land to all her congregations and their pastors 
and teachers for fresh and full direction in all things for inspira* 
tion as well as instruction : — He that hath an ear let him hear 
tchat the Spirit snith unto the churches. 

The Rev. J. Q. Hawker, L, M. S., Belgaum, said : — This 
morning's meeting is a proof that, below all the varieties to be 
found in the Church of Chribt upon earth in the sohd founda- 
tions of our faith, and love and work, we are one. If we are 
content with union in Christ we shall be happy. If we strive 
for union in church polity and in elaborate creeds we shall be 
disappointed. Associated with a great variety of Societies, all 
present this morning are one in heasty loyalty and love to 
Christ, and in readiness to labour in His cause. Let us go 
forth from this Conference rejoicing in our fellowship, and 
sympathetically and lovingly labouring together for one common 
object. In this matter of self-support I think the Societies at 
home are driving us a little too fast. Our pastors should be 
educated men, able to read English literature, and to give their 
people the advantages of the centuries of experience and 
research of other Christian churches. Excepting those places 
where Christians are numerous, our churches are not yet able 
to give such men adequate support. If compelled, in all cases, 
to draw our pastors' support from the local church we shall be 
obliged to be content with such men as our income will secure, 
and perhaps in some cases to employ undesirable pressure to 
increase those incomes. Evangelists and catechists, who are 
doing largely the same kind of work as the pastor and taking 
turns with him in preaching to the different congregations, can- 
not always see the reasonableness of being urged to give liberal- 
ly out of their smaller salary to augment the larger salary of 
the pastor ; and when we go the length of taxing our church 
members, and of placing a man outside the door of the pay-room 
to receive tithes of the Missfon agents as they go away with their 
monthly salary, I think the pressure is too great, and that the 
feeling in the minds of some of the givers was correctly charac- 
terised by a previous speaker as ** painful." I think, therefore, that 
the Societies should give, where it is necessary, assistance to 
enable ns to support the best men available as pastors of our 
(churches, and that the weaker churches at least should be 
encouraged to give for other objects, as for instance for the 
incidental expenses of worship and for the assistance of their 
poor members* In many cases this is all they can do, and 
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MisBion afietttB will give more cheerfully for tlieae objects than Secokb Bat. 

for the augmentation of the pastor's snlary- If onr Churches 

Are to become really self-supporting, they must become less Need of 

dependent on Foreign Societies, In not n few Churches, 1 fear, independent 

nearly all the wealthier members are agents of the Missionary ChriBtians. 

Society, and draw their support from Its fuailB. Tliia is not aa 

it Bltould be, and I think we should be wise if we did more to 

fit our Christian lads for the public service, or for emploi ment 

in Hindu society, and urged them to give us more vuluutary, 

unpaid effort in Christian endeavour. 

■The Kev. G, H. Rouse, m.a., ll.b., 8. M, S., Calcuita, 
said : — I have Iodk taken a deep interest Id this subject, and 
have hoped that something might he done on the lines of Mr, 
Banurji's paper. A'ot that I think there is likely to be a united 
Church for all Inilia.- Union will probably be on the language 
lines; Christians speaking any one language might unite in one Om^Liaijuage, 
ui^antaation. Very likely there would be some diiisions even one Cliurch. 
then, but they should -be based on Indian rather than on 
Western distinctions. It would be an immense help to our 
work if in ench part of the country there were a Native Church, 
to which the converts of each Mission could be handed over. 
Almost all sources of friction between Missions would be thus 
removed; .Missionaries would be able to give their time entirely 
to their proper worl;, evangelisation, with occasional brotherly 
help to their native brethren ; and the NHtive Church woul'd 
learn to be united, independent and active more quickly than 
at presejit. The advantages of the plan would be so great that 
I wish that, instead of looking at it as utterly Utopian, we 
should put it before us as the ideal to aim at, and try as soon 
as possible to take some steps towards bringing it about, 

The Rev. J. McLaurin, d.d., A.B. M., Bangalore, said:— 
1 want to say a word about the Indian Native Church idea, L'uityof 
aad it is this, that the Church that is not based on unity of doolriiu:. 
doctrine and principle is no good if we had it. Minus one or 
two denominations yon can get what yon have asked for aheadv, 
if it is inter-communioti you want, but that does not make one 
Church. We ought to work along this line of unity of doctrine, 
and I think we are Hearing it. I think the deuomiimttons are 
getting nearer together in doctrine, seeing more clearly the 
principles the Lord Jesus Christ has laid down. I want to 
hark back a moment to the question of self-support. I want to Self -support, 
make a plea for the fundamental principle in Christian self- 
aapport that is voluutarjism. The support that God wants 
lod that He is prepared to bless is the supjwrt that comes 
ffom the heart. There are two great obstacles at pvescnt to the Obstacles, 
realiEation of this : One is the money that comes from home, ^ 

I wish we could get rid of it, and yet we are all hungering for H M 

and writing for it, "We know that it hampers us in our work I 
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Sboond Day. and in our relations to our Indian brethren, and it is one of the 
"~* greatest obstacles we meet with in the bazaars when we preach. 

1 believe this, with all due deference lo the men of the past, 
Carey among them I believe they were all grand and noble 
men, but they made this fundamental mistake, even of 
appointing Native pastors with foreign money, and left it as a 
legacy to us. 

The Rev. J. Shillidy,- m.a., I. P. M., Surat, said:— The 
First get the essential thing is to get the Church, then let the organization 
Church. follow. Our work is to build up the Church under the guid- 

ance of God's Spirit, and if in the future the Indian Christian 
Church should in its external organization follow the lines indi- 
cated by our brother from Calcutta, no member of this Con- 
ference should or need regret it. We all, I hope, believe in the 
unity of the Spirit and infinitely more Important than any 
external organization is this internal unity which constitutes the 
real ** Holy Catholic Church." Naturally, different Missionflries 
will organise on the ecclesiastical lines familiar to themselves. 
One important point in connexion with this matter is tlie 
support of the Native pastors placed over the organised Churches. 
I may not be very orthodox on the question, but my conviction 
based on a considerable experience of the members of our Native 
Churches is, that Native Pastors should never he paid from 
Support Foreign Funds, The natives of this country, even after be- 

Indian coming Christians, are in many ways very conservative ; accustom 

fmS'^mone^ them to look for the support of their Native pastors to foreign 
• ' money, and it will be no easy task to get them to see or do 
their duty in regard to this matter. And hence I go even the 
length of saying — Better have no Native pastors until our Native 
Christians are prepared to contribute freely and largely towards 
their support. But many of our Native congregations are small, 
often they are gathered out from the lower castes, who, as a rule, 
are poor, and how to ensure that a congregation made of such 
elements shall support its own pastor is a very serious problem. 
Sustentation We in Gujarat and Kathiawar have started a " Sustentation 
Fund. Fund," We gather into it the free-will offerings of all our 

people, who number over 2,000, we fund the money, and the 
interest received on it is to be used to suj)plement and equalise 
the salaries of our Native pastors. Year by year we have been 
able to put about Rs. 1,000 into this fund. In those congre- 
gations that have already Native pastors placed over them, 
three-fourths of the amount subscribed by them is in the mean- 
time returned to them towards the salary of their pastor. But 
this is not sufficient to pay him and we have another resource. 
We have some seven or eight colonies, which were originally 
established with the object of securing a decent livelihood for 
L CbLonies. ^^^ poor Native Christians. These colonies are more than self- 
Wb supporting. The colonists pay a little more than the Govern- 
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ment rent, and part of the profits go to supplement the Second Day 

Native pastor's salary, and thus, by direct and indirect contri- 

butions from the people themselves, tJie support of the pastors 

is mainly secured. The salaries of our Native pastors are not 

so low as those of the Gossner Mission ; they range from thirty 

to forty-five rupees a month, and are more or less regulated 

by what men, well educated in the Vernacular only, receive in 

Government service. Hitherto we have no English educated 

Native pastors, and our Churches could not in the meantime 

afford to pay the salaries such men would expect. It is still 

the day of very small things with us, but as God's Spirit fills 

the hearts .of our people and guides them into the truth, we 

hope they may exhibit the grace of liberality more and more. 

A previous speaker has referred to what his people are doing in 

sending the Gbspel to the regions beyond. That no doubt is 

very praiseworthy, but 1 don't believe much in a Church whose 

agencies are supported by foreign contributions, while it poses 

as a missionary to others. Let the members of the Church first 

support Gospel ordinances among themselves,, and after that 

do all in their power to make known the tinith as it is in 

Christ to others. 

Bishop Thoburn, d.d., M. E. C, Calcutta, said : — '•! shall 
confine my remarks to the subject of self-support only. It „ ,« , 

seems to me that in the discussion of this subject we always 
make the mistake of beginning at the wrong end of the problem. 
We have the ideal before us of a Church organized in a city or 
large town, after the model of its European neighbour, and 
when we talk of self-support we think of erecting a few churches 
of this kind in prominent centres. The question is not much 
affected by our setting up a few dozen churches of this kind. 
We should remember that the Decennial Conference, which will 
assemble ten years hence, will find itself face to face with a 
million Protestant Christians. The mass of these will be in the 
villages, and it is there that the question now confronts us most 
seriously. One speaker has just said that the Home Societies 
should not crowd us as they are doing on this subject. I think 
most of us find that we are jcrowded by the march of events 
rather than by the Missionary Societies ofEngland and America. 
In trying to introduce self-support among the village Christians, 
we must remember that they are extremely poor. Nearly 
every plan proposed overlooks this fact. It has, for instance, 
been repeatedly proposed that each Christian should give two 
pice in the rupee, but that becomes almost a cruel exaction in 
the case of the very poor. The average monthly income of 
nine-tenths of the Christians in India does not exceed four Tbe poverty 
rupees to the family, and yet poor as they are they can do some- ohristians. 
thing, and can be cheerfully induced to do something. I have 
never seen our Hindustani preachers show any cordial assent to 
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SaooND Day. plans for self-support, except on a few occasions when it wa* 
proposed to collect one pice monthly from each family. At 
once they said that something on that scale could be done. 
When we remember that these people will soon be brought by 
the thousands, it will he seen that in every group of seven or 
eight hundred families a support can be secured sufficient for a 
preacher and a teacher or two, not on a costly scale, but still 
with an income which will place them a great deal above the 
most of their fellow-Christians. This is as high a position as 
they should occupy, in India or elsewhere. The pastor should 
never be much better off than the mass of the people he ministers 
to. I heard only the other day that one of the presiding elders 
has during the present year been able to support seven of his 
preachers from the contributions of his people. Then a large 
number of workers have been employed by giving them four 
annas a month. They go out on Sundays and do other special 
work when required. In London, I am told, you pay a man 
two guineas for preaching twice on Sunday, The principle is 
very much the same, although the preacher in London gets two 
guineas, and the preacher in India gets four annas. A rupee a 
month can be so used as to secure the performance of a great 
deal of valuable labour. We must simplify and simplify, until 
we reach the level of the people among whom we are working.'* 
The Rev. C. A. E. Diez, Basel Mission, Kasaragod, South 
Canara, said : — " I am happy to see so many Evangelical Chris- 
tians belonging to different nationalities, as well as to various 
branches of the Church of Christ, taking such a lively interest 
in the progress and prosperity of Mission work in India. There 
was a time when I jealously watched the rise of new Missionary 
Societies, as I feared the existing ones might be seriously 
hampered, and the Mission work might assume a chequered 
character. When 1 saw, however, that it was the Lord's doing, 
I began to look favoural)ly upon new Missionary Societies. As 
the leaves of not even one tree have come from one mould, but 
are graceful variations of a certain archetype, so it is with the 
fruit of Missionary work. There is no sameness, but a variety. 
Let, therefore, Europe, America, Australia, and other continents 
form new societies ; we sadly want the contingent in men and 
women ; they are willing to send ia order to Christianize this 
large country. The Evangelization of India then seems for the 
present the one great engrossing subject. Yet our brethren of 



The increase 
of Societies. 



Bharata advocate one great Evangelical National Church. I 



Tlie Basel 



can indeed sympathize with them, for the Basel Mission, to 
Mission plan, which I belong, has not transplanted any existing national or 
other continental Church into India. As we have Lutherans, 
Calvinists, and Zwinglians of difl^erent shades in our ranks, so 
we have also a Liturgy, the formulas and prayers of which are 
taken from the most prominent European Evangelical Churches, 
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the Church of England included. This shows that we wish to Sboomd Day. 
plant a Gospel Church in India with the desire that it may 
develop into an Indian Church. When our brethren, however, Time not yet 
ask that their plan be taken up at this stage of development I come for one 
do not yet see that the fulfilment of time has come in this ^^ 
respect. The part of India from which I hail is still very back- 
ward, as many other districts are, and I must ask our brethren to 
wait patiently till India be Christianized. Impatience will not 
speed that time. Let us work without fainting and wait for the 
Lord's doing. I may be allowed to say a few words as to the 
place we assign our brethren of Bharata. Purely Missionary 
funds are of course managed exclusively by the Home Com- 
mittee, and a Sub-Committee of European Missionaries in 
India ; Church funds, however, although largely subsidized 
from Home, are taken care of equally by European and Indian 
Church elders, besides our brethren of Bharata have a voice in 
the local district and general councils. And now, brethren, 
let us take courage. The larger or smaller progress each one 
of us by God's grace has been permitted to see during his stay 
in the Mission field is a powerful incitement for us to employ 
all our faculties and energies, for the Lord is doing His work 
mightily. 

The Rev. J, Small, F. CM., Poena, said : — I think Mr. « All nations 
Banurji is entitled to the thanks of this Conference; we are of one blood." 
indebted to him for this interesting discussion, and he can 
afford to allow a little criticism. I have read his paper with care, 
and one thought it has suggested to me, is that while we are 
contending whether we shall apply the words ** Indian" or 
"Native" we are overlooking that very important Scripture, 
^' God hath made of one blood all nations of men to dwell on all 
the face of the earth ;" and this emphasizing of what you wish to 
call Indian Christianity is running as far away in the one 
direction as we Missionaries are blamed for doing in another 
direction. To be taken along with this is a distinction in 
Mr. Banurji's paper which struck me very much — a distinction 
between substantive and adjective Christianity. It is supposed 
there is a substantive Christianity altogether apart from our 
ecclesiastical arrangements. Now I am a strong believer in 
Presbyterianism, but I am prepared to let it go for the sake of 
the unity of the Church. But I hold most firmly that there The N. T. 
is an ecclesiastical system in the New Testament, and that Church. 
substantive Christianity apart from a formal expression of it is 
but a dream. It is therefore for our Native Christian brethren 
to evolve that form from the New Testament, and to set 
it before us in such a way that the sound sense of it shall 
recommend it to us, and all will acknowledge its true ground- 
ing. I do not believe in Indian Christians, I do not believe j 
in Native Christians — if these are more than terms of convenience M 
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Sbcond Day. i believe in Christ, aad in Christiaus : and I thiak we as 
Missionaries have made a great mistake in having allowed (such 
power as we had to act to the contrary being granted) the 
European and T^ative elements in the Church to go on develop- 
ing separately, instead of in every possible way working towards 
identification. Great differences do exist, but language, which is 
supposed to be the greatest, forms no effectual barrier to the 
unity of congregations, say, for instance, in the Highlands of 
Scotland. Such a distinction might well have prevailed in 
apostolic times, but we have no indication that it did. 

The Rev. J. Wilkie, m, a., C. P. M,, Indore, said: — ^As 
the opinions expressed by this Conference are likely to have 
much weight with the friends at home, and as some of those 
given this morning are likely to do much harm, I have asked 
the privilege of saying a few words. It has been said no 
])astor should be ordained over any congregation in this 
country till the congregation is able to pay his salary in full. 
This I regard as a most unfortunate position. We all want to 
see self-supporting congregations, but the above principle 
would defeat the very end sought. Wherever a group of 
Christians are gathered together an effort is made to supply 
them with a spiritual teacher. If they are not able to call and 
support a pastor of their own, the Missionary from home or 
an Indian catechist or teacher is sent amongst them. No 
Native Christian congregation would think of paying the salary 
of the Missionary, and since the Catechist's salary is also sure 
being paid out of that fund that to them seems so large, t. e., 
the Mission Treasury, they feel but little interest in his pay to 
give very unwillingly towards it. Not only so, but the ordi- 
nances are in the hands of the Missionary, the Catechist feels 
his position depends more on the good will of the Missionary 
than of the people, and so more and more the people feel the 
whole oversight is a matter with which they have but little to 
do. On the other hand, let them have a pastor of their own 
choosing, we giving them such help at first as is necessary, but 
giving them to understand that this will, as soon as possible, be 
withdrawn, and we seeking in every way. possible to train them 
and realize their interdependence, we shall develop amongst 
them the principle of self-support, and have a manly indepen- 
dent type of Christianity in India as common as it is now rare. 
Hnman nature and especially Indian human nature naturally 

reflponsibihty. g\^\Yk& all responsibility. So long as the Missionary bears all 
burdens the average Native Christian will not trouble himself. 
This the Missionary pastorate has developed, and it can only be 
overcome by putting the people of this country, as far as pos- 
sible, in charge of the congregations with full powers and by 
helping the congregations to stand alone. I sympathise with 
Messrs. Shome and Banurji in the Christ-Somaj. As they see 
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the Native Christians all over the country coddled and nursed Sbcond Day. 
till they have come and believe they have no responsibility, 
they naturally say we want independence. Give the Christians 
of this country a chance, and they are both able and willing 
to bear their burdens. Only the other day our SHiall congre- 
gation voted Rs. 1,000 to our New Mission College, of which 
part will be used as a Church. We do not believe in the people 
being forced to give, but I do believe on the great importance 
of emphasizing the duty of giving. Nearly all our Christians give 
now one-tenth, and give it freely, though at first they had to be 
spoken to somewhat plainly. We ought also to emphasise 
the duty of regw/ar giving. We have adopted the envelope system, Regular 
and our people give away Sabbath in their envelope as they ^^'i^^* 
are able. After, however, they have done all they can, if in 
order to get a pastor, it is necessary to get help from others, 
I would feel that the money from home was well spent which 
helped the congregation to have its own pastor and to develop 
amongst them the principle of self-support. As they realize 
the principles of a pastor of their own, they will be led to 
undertake the responsibilities also. 

Kali Charan Banurji, Esq,, m.a., b.l., of Calcutta, in 
replying, said, in substance, that there was much in the discus- 
sion, he was thankful to feel, fitted to encourage the hearts and 
strengthen the hands of those who had been humbly endea- 
vouring to realise the conception of "The Native Church in 
India." The announcement by the Chairman that the subject 
for consideration was, how Mission Churches should be organised 
by their respective societies had disappointed him. The sub- 
ject, as enunciated in the programme, was *' The Native Church 
in India," and not Mission Churches. It had been supposed ^"e Native 
that the Native Church in India, which he and his colleagues ^"^^'^• 
of the Christa-Somaj advocated, was intended to exclude non- 
Indians from its membership. That was a mistake ; and pre- 
cisely because their position was otherwise, they were not in 
sympathy with the expression "National Church.*' Then it 
had been said that the language difficulty was in the way of Not * nation- 
the idea of the one Church. But the idea was that of one typi- ^^• 
cal organisation, and not of one congregation. Again, the 
tendency was to scout the idea as chimerical. It was to him 
a serious surprise that there should be so much derisive scep- 
ticism as to what the Lord Jesus had prayed for and the 
Churches following His example still prayed for. The object 
was not to blot out the denominations, but to include them all 
in one organization. If the Decennial Conference was a reality, 
that reality was the outcome of the recognition of a common 
ground, so far occupied by the denominations, coupled with 
the determination to tolerate one another's idiosyncrasies 
Were this accentuation of what was common, and this toleva' 
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Second Day. tion of what was peculiar, to be but a nine days* wonder ? If 
these principles were only practised every day, an all-denomi- 
natioual organization would be an abiding reality. Such an 
organization had been characterized as a new sect. As well 
might the whole be designated a new part. In hia paper, 
however, he had advanced a more rudimentary scheme, lie 
had asked Missionary Societies to be content with imparting 
substantive Christianity to their Indian converts, instead of 
proceeding to impose upon them their own adjective Christian- 
ity as well. He had asked the Missionaries only to leave their 
converts alone, in the matter of working out an adjective 
Christianity for themselves. It argued, on the part of the 
Missionaries, want of faith in the excellence of their organiza- 
tions, to betray any impatience in regard to the proposal. 

The Rev, J. Lazarus, b.a,, D. L. M., Madras, being asked to 
speak on the subject of Self-support, said : — " Though I feel 
honoured by being called upon to speak on this important 
subject, it is not possible for me to say anything worth hearing- 
at this moment. Of course, the taxing method does not com- 
mend itself to me. There are one or two methods practised in 
rural congregations which may be of interest to those who are 
trying to solve the problem of self-support. They are all 
methods of extracting money without pain. One method lays 
hold of the women-folk in a congregation. The women are told 
to lay aside just a handful of rice or other grain every time they 
are going to cook. Now they cook at least twice a day. The 
little handful does not affect the total quantity of the food. It 
is called the sacred handful of rice. It is collected in a pot set 
apart for it at quarterly meetings — which are often associated 
with light refreshments — the handfuls of grain are gathered in 
the presence of the pastor and elders. Many bags of rice are 
thus collected and sold and turned into solid cash. Another 
method is to take advantage of happy domestic occurrences. 
At this time people are in a giving mood. When a birth or 
baptism, a marriage or any other auspicious event occurs in 
the domestic circle, people are encouraged to bring a thank- 
offering. On harvest days I collect the first fruits which add 

Saving-boxes, to the Church funds. Besides, in town Churches, small saving* 
boxes — not our neatly polished Missionary boxes, but common 
tin boxes with a small hole in the top, but otherwise hermeti- 
cally sealed ^are given to children and mothers, who put in 
their spare cash every time they get a little money. These 
are opened once a year, and I have seen the tin boxes, quite 
heavy and full with the copper contents, broken open and 
emptied on the table to the great delight of the presiding 
pastor. In ways like these, according to the condition and 
circumstances of the people and the ingenuity of the deacon, a 
great deal may be raised from even a poor, rural congregation. 
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The Rev. J. Chamberlain, d.d., A. A, M., Madanapalle, Second Day. 
Madras, in a brief concluding address, said he had been told that — 
he would ha\e ten minutes at the close to ** answer the other 
speakers on his paper," He did not wish to ** answer " them. 
All views should have free expression. He wished to learn as well 
as to teach. He, however, uould like very briefly to enforce the 
main ideas in his paper, viz, — (1) That the Native Church should Support. 
be so organized as to bring out the work and the benevolence of 
all, old and young, men and women, learned and uneducated, 
both for themselves and for the heathen around them. To this 
end he had found young people's Societies of Christian endeavour 
a most useful auxiliary among the young. In some way draw 
out the interested, enthusiastic labour of all. (2) There should 
be an absolute equality in these ecclesiastical organizations Equality, 
between Foreign and Indian Ministers and Church officers. 
(3) There should be no jealousy of Native leadership, if God calls Native 
our Native brethren to the front. Gray-haired though he might leaders, 
be after his thirty-three years of service, he would gladly follow 
a God-ordained Native Luther or Wesley or Moody. (4) The 
points on which we agree should be pressed, and non-essentials Unity. 
left in the background that we may be drawing nearer together, 
ever looking for the leading of the Holy Ghost to lead us into a 
realization of the Saviour's prayer "That they may all be one." 

The Rev. R. Tebb, W. M. S., Galle, Ceylon, in a closing 
speech, said : — I exceedingly regret that the paper I was asked 
to prepare has not been printed and circulated. It has, as 
Dr. Phillips just intimated, been prepared on the eve of Confer- A profitable 
ence to supply another brother's lack of service. As the time for meeting. 
this session is closing, I will not detain you many minutes. We 
have had an interesting, animated, and, on the whole, a highly 
profitable convention. Much has been said which cannot fail to 
be instructive and helpful. A few things, however, cannot be so 
described. We have had, for instance, a little talking to the gallery. 
Appeals made to feeling, to provoke temporary applause, rather 
than to the reason, to promote permanent advantage. There has 
been a little indulgence in prophecy, A friend, who was sitting 
next me daring the session, aptly summarized my views, in a 
quotation which you will detect does not come from a classical 
source, *You hadn't ought to prophesy unless you know.' There 
has also been statements made which are highly impracticable. Union 
It is useless to speak of the Church in India becoming self-sup- impracticable. 
porting in a day, or to ask the various denominations at work 
for Christ in any locality to meet together in one room. We 
must have a very different state of feeling in the Churches at 
home before this can be expected. Denominationalism is, of 
course, a weakness, and may be a hindrance to the spread of the 
Gospel, but it need not, and, I trust, does not, prevent us daily 
praying that grace, mercy, and peace may be multiplied unto all i 
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JeooND Day. who love our Lord Jesus Christ. Tbauk God, the day for closer 
union is dawning, and I take ifc as one of the things in which 
we are entirely agreed, that we do not want to win India to 
Anglicanism, or any other bm. \^'e desire, as we sang in the 
hymn on the first meeting of the Conference, to crown Jesus 
'Liord of all.' There has also been something said which 
I consider mideading. The desire that foreign money might not 
be used for evangehzing India I cannot understand. The evident 
desire on the part of one brother to intensify any difTerence between 
European and Native is to be deplored. I use the last term 
without any idea of disrespect. To ask a European, accustomed 
to a temperate cUmate, to do what brethren born in the tropics 
ought to be OKpected to do, is unkind. We should look to the 
ministers accustomed to this climate to do what we should be 
prepared to do, or have done at home. As we expect India to 
have a self-supporting Church, we must urge the ministers and 
people here, as rapidly as fiossible, to give up foreign grants. 
I owe it to myself, I owe it to my family and to the Church 
that trained me, above all I owe it to the Great Master Himself 
that I should live wisely, and in the short space of time allotted, 
endeavour to use my experience, in doing; the greatest possible 
amount of good. Let us have it deeply impressed, that onr 
work may be roughly described under two divisions — first, the 
Missionary stage, where exclusive attention is given to preaching 
the Word, and secondly, after the Word has been glorified, in 
the conversion of many, and we arrive at what we may term 
the connexional stage. In the first stage of our work we must 
be largely dependent on foreign funds, and at the beginning of 
the Mission entirely dependent on foreign agency. It would be 
as reasonable to expect machinery to act withont motive 
power, as to have the Gospel preached without men and means. 
We may also use native evangelists, as they receive the Lord 
Jesus to make Uim known to others. When we arrive at the 
second stage, we should appoint native pastors to take charge of 
groups of churches, and as rapidly as possible secure for them 
self-support. The people should maintain their own ministers. 
This was described by a formpr speaker as a painful process. 
It may be so until, through the grace of the Lord Jesus, we 
have learnt the luxury of giving for Him Who gave Himself for 
us. Time was given by the previous speaker to allow of a 
description of the method of self-support which would be 
'^ painless." I am afraid we obtained little help, unless a new 
definition of a **rice" Christian may be of service to us.. 
I have, during the last few weeks, been constantly travelling. 
I have visited many stations, and seen various methods of work. 

kMy heart has been enlarged, my faith increased, my love to 
the brethren abounds. I am profoundly impressed with the 
mighty movement which is rapidly bringing India to the- 
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knowledge of Christ. If there is any one, declaring that Second Dai 

Missions are a failure, he must be really closing his eyes and 

ears to the mighty work which God is doing all around us. 

While thankful for what has been done, and anxious to improve 

our methods, so as to. secure yet better results, let us ever 

remember — It is 'not by might nor by power," but by the 

Divine Spirit that India shall be brought to the Saviour. 



Self-support. 

A supplemental meeting, to consider tlio subject of 
self-support, was held on Saturday afternoou at 4-30. 

The Rev. J, Duthib, L. M. S., Nagercoil, in the Chair, 

The Chairman made an interesting statement of the gradual 
development of self-sapport in the Churches in Travancore. The 
people are, as a rule, poor, the average income being about Rs. 5 ?-'be L. M. fe 
per mensem. When first attempts were made to induce them iJ^Ti^vancor 
to contribute, they met with very little success, but gradually 
sense of responsiblity was developed, and now there I^ something 
like enthusiasm in several quarters for self-support. In 1859, 
Rs. 3,000 was contributed ; in 1891, Rs. 18,000. This sum ProgreBs. 
comes from three sources, (1) offertories, (2) first fruits, and 
(3) Missionary boxes which are handed in twice in the year. The 
movement towards self-support in Nagercoil was originated by 
the people themselves, not by the Missionaries. One of the 
members of the Church at a meeting held in 1861 read aloud an 
account of the struggles of some poor Nestorian Christians to 
support their pastor, and pressed home upon his brethren their 
responsibility in the matter. He followed up Ins appeal by Agoodbegii 
taHng a ring from his finger, and laying it on the table as a ning. 
first offering towards this object. The idea went home, and 
gifts of all kinds, a cow included, came pouring in, so that a 
considerable sum was realized on the spot. From that day the 
Nagercoil Church has been entirely self-supporting. When inl886 
pastors were ordained, it was decided to give them a minimum 
salary of Rs. 15 per mensem, this being equal to ihrice the average 
income of the members of the congregation. This rule has been 
adhered to, and all pastors are supported by the Churches to 
which they minister. 

The Rev. J. E. Padfield, b.d., C. M. S., Masulipatam, 
said:— I do not know of any subject for the consideration of this 
Conference that is of more vital importance than the one now More might 
before us. There is no doubt but that the Native Church is bo done. 
not doing its duty in this respect. I speak, of course, only as far 
as I know, still my experience is long and varied. It is, perhaps, 
easy for us to see weak pointsin the modes adopted by our fathers 
in this work, but I do feel that much has been done that has 
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tended to dry up all real efforts at self-support, and to rear up 
a pauperized Native Church. Converts and young Churches 
have had every thing done for them, and they have heen taught 
to look to the Mission for all expenses connected with the service 
of the Church, and for a good deal besides. It is no use hiding 
this fact, for fact it is ; it is hetter to look the matter 
steadily in the face and act rightly in the future. The idea 
is fixed in the minds of the people that the Societies exist 
for the Native Church, and I must say that the system often 
adopted has a very great tendency to create and foster that 
idea. Some of our people are known to say that in former days 
the Missionaries would spend on the Christians the money sent 
from England for them, whilst now they keep that money for 
themselves and want the Christians lo contribute ! I need not 
point out the disastrous effects of such notions, nor how they are 
calculated to stifle all efforts towards self-support. We are 
told that we must not bring too much pressure to bear upon our 
people in this respect, and it would be amusing, if it were not 
so pitiful, to hear one Native delegate say that " It is well to 
press self-support, only it must be done in a "jpainless waj/.'* 
I think we ought to bring very strong moral pressure to bear in 
this matter. I have regularly taken it up in the district with 
which I am connected. I show the people that the money sent 
from England is not for the Christians, or even for the support 
of the Native Church, but for the Evangelizing of the heathen. 
I tell them how the money is collected and the great self-denial 
that is often undergone in order to send the Gospel to the 
poor heathen, and I try to point out their imperative duty 
in this matter. I have sat for hours late at night amongst 
the people in their little stifling prayer houses, talking of all 
this, for we must reason with them and show them the justice of 
our demands; it is imperative to do this and to show them from 
God's Word what our Heavenly Father desires of His people. 
One principle that we ought to insist upon is that our people 
ought to give at least as much for their Church as they would 
have to give for religious purposes if they were heathen. This 
is a principle laid down by the C, M. S. I remember going into 
this matter with one well-to-do Congregation in this manner : — 
I pointed out there were twenty families in that Congregation, 
and they fully agreed that were they heathen, it would cost 
them at least Rs. 10 per family per annum for religions pur- 
poses. Thus, the very least they should give for the Church is 
Rs. 200 per annum, whilst that year they only gave some 
Rs. 21, I maintain it is a misappropriation of Mission Funds 
to provide pastors or teachers for such a Congregation unless 
the members contribute fairly from their own resources. I may 
say that I have been much encouraged by the results of my 
strenuous efforts in this direction, the contributions have 
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increased very Inrgely, though in some of the older congregations, Sboond Day. 
where there is a very strong leaven of old things, one's efforts """ 
are much resisted* There is no doubt but that our people 
could give much more largely if they had the mind to do so. 
Much has been said in this Conference as to the Native 
Church having a share in the control of the funds, and by Foreign 
this is meant, all funds expended ; this too is the outcome of f^iids. 
a spirit that is getting more prevalent. Now, I would be for 
giving the Native Church the supreme control of its funds, so 
far, and '»nly so far, as they are raised'by the people themselves, 
but 1 think it is wrona: in principle to give them any share in the 
control of foreign funds. Of course, I mean, as a Chuich, for it 
may be useful in exceptional cases to have the advice and 
assistance of individual Native brethren on our Committees for 
general and financial purposes. I think it would be possible to 
have a more general system of pro rata giving, A certain Systematic 
percentage of the crop at harvest time or on tiie salary, in the giving, 
carje of those receiving fixed pay. As to even the ordinary oooly 
or farm labourer I do not think a rate of one day's pay per 
mensem is too high to ask. I know this system is condemned 
by some, although it is practically carried out by others ; any 
way, we want some means of exciting and promoting a systematic 
giving to the Lord. I will conclude these fragmentary remarks 
by reiterating three principles that I think of supreme import- Three import- 
ance in this connection :— ant principles, 
(i) that from the very first time of reception, converts 
should be taught the dury of giving even to the extent 
of self-denial for the Lord's sake ; 
(ii) that at the very least a convert should sjive as much 
for religious purposes as he would have to give were he 
a heathen ; 
(iii) that wliilst the Native Church should have no control 
over the expenditure of foreign funds, it should have 
the supreme control of all those which are bond fide 
Native contributions. 
In reply to questions from Mr. Campbell of Indore, 
Messrs. Duthie and Pad field stated that by self-supporting 
congregations they meant indigenous congregations 
which would remain self-supporting even if all Mission- 
aries and Mission agents were to withdraw from the 
country. 

It was the unanimous opinion of the meeting that earn- 
est effort ought to be made to impress upon the people the 
duty of Christian giving; and that, in estimating the 
ability of a congregation, its members ought to be expected 
to give at least as much as they had formerly been in the 
habit of spending in connection with heathen ceremonies. 
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v.— THE RELIGIOUS TRAINING OF THE 

YOUNG. 

{a) General. (6) Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 

(c) Sunday Schools. 



AFTERNOON SESSION. 
Large Hall, 2 to 4-30 p. m. 



The Rev. J. Brown, W. M» S., Calcutta, in the ohair. 

Prayer was offered by the Rev. J. Bnice, after which 
the Chairman said : — 

The subject appointed for discussion this afternoon is 
second to none in importance that will engage the atten- 
tion of this Missionary Conference. To-day, in eveiy part 
of Christendom, the children not only claim but are re- 
ceiving the best thought and interest and affection of the 
churches. Every section of the one great Army of Christ 
is awake to the importance of this work. But in India the 
value of this branch of our operations is greater than it is 
in a Christian land. Our hope for the future, humanly 
speaking, lies in the rising generation, and our success 
during the coming decade will be measured by the efforts 
we put forth to reach the young. The whole subject has 
been introduced to us in its different aspects in the papei's 
prepared for this Conference, and now in your hands. 
I would call your attention to those carefully prepared 
documents and would ask for them a quiet, careful study 
during the coming year. 



FIRST PAPER— THE RELIGIOUS TRAINING 

OF CHILDREN. 

By Miss S. F. Gardner, A. W. U. Z. M., Calcutta. 
The religious training of children in our mission work in 
India has two objects in view, viz., the leading of .heathen or 
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Muhammadaii cbildrou Christw^rd, and the instruction of Second 1>a 
Christian children in the grand principles given for the guidance '^" 
of their lives. 

It is not so many years ago when the first part of this subject 
would have been the only one necessary to discuss. But the 
years have brought a change, and the question of what we shall 
do with our Christian boys and girls, how shall we train them 
to be " vessels unto honour, sanctified and meet for the Master's 
use and prepared unto every good work** has become as serious 
as how we shall lead the heathen youth to Christ. 

Believing the two subjects to be very different i shall treat 
them separately, and take first our Christian children. 

If we had to consider only these more fortunate children Christian 
gathered into our mission orphanages and schools^ who are ^ '^^ 
carefully looked after and gnided into paths of usefulness, the 
question would not be so serious, though even under these 
circumstances the misionary is often most harassed and troubled 
over the difficulties that arise, over the failure of some of his 
best efforts. Nor shall I at this time consider especially the 
children of our educated men, though a word about the value 
of home training, for which nothing can ever really compensate, 
might not come amiss. ^*To rule well their children and their 
own houses," *' to nurture their children in the discipline and 
admonition of the Lord '* are exhortations too often lost sight 
of. No influence is so sweet and enduring as that of a mother. Parentu' 
Nobody is greater in the eyes of a child than his father. Paren- "^^«»ce. 
tal love, strengthened by the love of God, and guided by His 
Word» what can it not do with the little ones in our homes? It 
is examjple not precept that the children need, it is the influence 
of the gentle, loving, but firm, and above all self-controlled 
parents that leaves its mark on a child. Somebody has said 
"from the children you can infallibly judge of what the parents 
are," the parents make them, and this is to a large degree true. 
The unfeigned faith of Timothy dwelt first in his grand-mother 
Lois, and his mother Eunice, and Christian parents u)ust keep 
in mind that **t7 is one generation living for God that ivill secure 
the next for jBTim.'* The promise is indeed " to you and to your 
children," ** but at every point where God meets and acts with 
man there is a condition as well as a promise." ** Train up 
a child in the w&j he should gj : and when he is old he will 
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not depart from it." Godly training is the condition for 
fulness of blessing to our children* A very helpful book on this 
subject is " The Children for Christ ** by the Rev. Andrew 
Murray, a careful reading of which cannot fail to be a help 
to Christian fathers and mothers who desire "great things" 
for their children. 

But my plea is specially for that large and ever increasing 
number of children who, so far as training of any kind goes, 
belong to nobody. Their parents are not equal to the task, for 
in self-control and self-reliance they are often no more than 
children themselves. If the Native Church of India is to become 
a power, these children must be better looked after, for every 
short Indian generation is multiplying tho number of those who 
bear the name of Christ but who know nothing of its power. 
A number, too, that is being greatly increased in parts of India 
by mass Baptisms. Whatever may be said for or against mass 
Baptisms, this much at least may be affirmed with certainty, 
that they will bring into the pale of the Church a large number 
of children who must be taught and trained in the religion which 
their parents have accepted. It would be a pity if the children 
of the next generation could only give as a reason for the name 
fchey bear that their parents were baptized by so and so, a reason 
already too common, as every missionary knows. Childhood is 
the agti of feelings and impressions, the mind of a child is plastic 
and receptive ; what is taught then will never be forgotten, so 
that time and thought spent upon a child are never lost. '*From 
a babe thou hast known the sacred writings which are able to 
make thee wise unto salvation through faith in Jesus Christ,*' 
and the way is the same now as it was then, it is the Word oj 
God th»it is to make wise in the one way in which we earnestly 
desire to have our Christian children wise and ihey must knoto it. 
Their ingenuous, plastic minds must be filled with it; but in 
order to do this we must begin early. Young Timothy knew 
them from a babe, and commentators tell us this could not have 
been an age later than three years. How are we to get hold of 
our Christian children and get them early into training? I ima- 
gine I should lay m\self open to the charge of being out of my 
mind, if I should say ./br the next five or ten years, let a third oj 
our mission force in India be expended on Native Christians and 
their cUildren^and the Church of Christ in this land would receive 
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an imptdse that would re-act on the heathen and do more Jor Second Da 

the cause of Christ in India than anything else could possibly 

do. 

The necessity of this work in Bengal forces itself upon me Calcutta, 
irresistibly. Going from house to house in various Christian 
communities iu Calcutta I am appalled at the moral tone, and 
the number of children growing up with little, and iu many cases 
uo idea of the name they bear. 

We must have more schools specially for them, Day Schools Schools. 
and Sunday Schools : schools in which they shall be taught to 
know and to use God's Word ; schools in which they may be 
taught cleanliness, self-reliance, truthfulness, manliness, and 
womanliness of character, traits almost impossible to be taught 
to grown persons. The young sapling may be trained in any- 
way, the sturdy oak refuses and will break first. The schools 
we have, and especially our Sunday Schools, are doing much 
for these children, but we have not nearly enough, and they are 
not, in Bengal at least, being reached in any degree as they 
should. Sunday School work ought to begin in oar native 
Christian communities that we may from them get our Teachers 
for Native Sunday School work. 

I know the great want everywhere is teachers for these schools, Need of 
but more attention given to our Christian children is the surest *®*^^®^* 
way to meet that need. My subject is the religious training of 
children, and so takes me out of the animated discussions pro 
and con for the education of the heathen; but surely, whatever 
difference of opinion there may be about the education of ihe 
heathen, there can be none on the question of our Christian 
children. We cannot afford to have the most responsible places 
in our Christian High Schools and Colleges filled with heathen 
men as is done to a large extent in Bengal. 

In our Sunday Schools we ought to get more help from this suggestion 
country. Christian men and women, engaged in business, are 
often willing to give a part of their spare time to help in this 
work, and just here a suggestion to those of our Mission Schools 
in which English and £urasian boys and girls are taught. If 
an Indian language were obligatory and thoroughly taught we 
might get much more help in the years to come than we do now. 
How often one hears ^' yes, I could spare the time but I cannot 
(speak the language.'' 
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Second Day. We must have more and still cheaper Bibles. Each child who 
Cheap Bibles, can read in our Sunday Schools should possess one of his own 
and know how to use it. I know a class of forty little children, 
each one of whom can find a text in any part of her Bible as 
fast as her little fingers can turn the pages. It is a long step 
toward making them familiar with the Word. 
Teachers need An<l let us, by all mean*, as far as we pos^^ibly can, teach our 
teachers; in other words, get them into teachers' classes, not 
only our Native but our European teachers. Their ideas of 
teaching are often Tery crude, their knowledge not all pi-opor- 
tionate to their zeal. I remember asking a young lady who I 
knew had a large class of little children on Sundays, if she 
would like a lesson help.** Oh, No "she replied, **My children 
are so little, I don't need to prepare the lesson." One feels so 
sorry for the little ones who are in such hands. A very useful 
book for teachers of little folk is ** Infant Class Manao:ement " 
hy Mrs. Lewis, formeny of Stockwell Training College. It can 
be obtained in this country, and would make an invaluable 
addition to the Hbrary of a Sunday School teacher. 

And then literature. What one man can do when set aside 
for a special department of work, has been exemplified in 
Sunday School work during the last year. The time has come 
in India when we need specialists in other departments. The 
cry goes up from every quarter, ** more reading matter for 
children." The missionaries are too hard pressed for this. 
Let men and women be set apart for it. One man in Bengal 
is devoting himself to this work, and many valuable additions 
to our Bengali literature have been made. 

As teachers we must work by means of the senses. Pictures, 
texts in large print, &c., are valuable. The international 
lessons have been illustrated in large coloured plates which are 
most useful. If missionaries would club together, to get these 
out in larger numbers, we could get them much cheaper. In 
putting a picture into the hands of a child we want to know 
what we are giving. One earnest temperance worker, distri- 
buting brightly-coloured advertisement cards, found to her 
horror and chagrin that she had given away an advertisement 
of beer. If we oould get up cheap coloured pictures of Bible 
subjects, small and in large quantities, they would do a good 
work. 
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In taking up the second half of my subject I am o-lad to be Skcond D 
restiacted to the word religious and our work as missionaries. Bible^ 
There is much talk about education, higher education as a *^*cliing. 
missionary agency. As missionaries, our work is to teach 
(vhrist, and by every means, to lead souls to Him. The only 
agencies that we may be sure of for doing this, are the Holv 
Spirit and the Word of God. If, to get the children and young 
people of this country under these two wintiing forces, we are 
obliged to use means, and among the means secular education, 
we must be careful that the means do not crowd out the end, as 
in these days of Government grants and crams for examinations 
there is great danger. Other things may increase wisdom in 
other directions, but it is the Word of God alone that makes inse 
unto salvation. Whatever else we may teach in our schools, 
we must not be satisfied till every child, old enough to under- 
stand, knows the way of salvation. Repeated daily Bible lessons 
on this point with the memorizing of verses bearing on it, till 
the children are able to answer intelligently on this all important 
subject. How often this kind of teaching is owned and blessed, 
in girls' schools especially, and in zomnas, every zenana teacher 
knows. How often the heart is cheered and the flagging 
courage raised by some little child whispering softly to her 
**mem, " ** I love Jesus, I mean always to serve Him,'* or 
*• I always pray to Jesus and He hears me." Education is 
taking away faith in the heathen gods, but it cannot put Christ 
in their places. 'Tis only " The Word " that can do that, so 
there must be more and still more of it. 

Of couree, this kind of teaching excludes all heathen pandits j, 
and teachers. ** I believe there is nothing more dishonouring to Christian 
Christ and so ruinous to the cause than the employment in Hijj ^^^^l^^*^- 
service those who deny His Name," so writes an eminent 
servant of God, one who has been much used, and he is right. 
The excuse given for using heathen teachers is, **we can't get 
Christian teachers, or they are not so good." In every case 
wl»ere Christian teachers are not available, I should take it as 
a clear sign that it was not the Lord's purpose that we sh<»uld 
have a school. We must have a little more patience to wait 
*' till the Lord provides, " instead of hastening to what lies 
nearest at nand. I know of one institution where the teaching 
had been for years in the hands of Hindu pandits. Convinced 
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Second Day. that there could be no spiritunl work done in the school, and 
acting; on the courage of conviction, the superintendent dis- 
missed the heathen men, even though classes were for a time 
closed. One by one Christian men and women have been found 
to take their places. A growing Christian Bengali lady, an 
M. A., is at the head of the educational department ; and this vear 
one of its graduates going into another school for a short time, 
the principal of that school begged to keep her, becanse she 
said, " She knows her Bible so well." "Him that honours Me 
I will iionour." 
Examples of Besides, we cannot trust our children to heathen teachers, for 
^rmdone by ^^ ^^^^ never be sure how much of our religion and how much 
of their own they teach. A missionary from the Oorrya dis- 
trict said to me: ** In some of our villages where heathen pandits 
are employed I was delighted in my periodical visits, to hear 
how beautit'iilly the boys repeated their Scripture lessons, but 
a close questioning one day brought out the fact, that, without 
exception, they had been taught that Jesus Christ was their 
Krishna, and in another case coming under my own knowledge, 
the pandit frankly confessed that he taught both his own reli- 
gion and ours.'' I asked another Brahman pandit, suppose one 
of the children in your school should be convinced of the truth 
of these verses that you are obliged to make them commit, and 
.should want to become a Christian, would you oppose it ? ** I 
most certainly should,'* was his answer. They are not all so 
frank as this, or there may be some too indifferent to their own 
religion to care to emphasize it. No man or woman who is not 
himself a believer should be used in our schools. He may be 
an unbaptized believer, but until we are convinced that he does 
believe he should not be used in our work of training children, 
either secular or religious, for as missionaries of the Cross of 
Christ, wo cannot differentiate between the two, the Utter being 
only means to the former. Let us multiply our schools and 
make them more and still more attractive, but let them be 
Schools must Christian, and God*s Word the chief studv, and the 
)3e Christian, cj^jidren will come. I am surprised to find how many of 
our Bengali children turn out for Sunday School alone ; 
hundreds of little «:irls, though they know there will be no 
secular teaching whatever, the weekly work being all put 
aside, only Bibles and hymn bojks are brought out— and 
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strangest part of it all is, the parents allow it, and this is true Second Day . 
all over India. 

God has given the children of this generation into our handsy * The child is 
and the next generation will he decided by what we do with these ^ father of 
little ones. In Calcutta in one mission thirteen hundred little 
girls are under in^ruction, and there are many more missions, with 
a greater or less number in that city alone. Little impressionable 
children, little beings of wonderful organisms, not yet stretched 
beyond their tension, they are sensitive to the least touch of the 
skilful player upon such instruments. Little children who are 
to become the husbands and wives, the fathers and mothers of 
the next generation. May the Lord help us to be faithful to 
our charge. 



SECOND PAPBR-Y. M. C. A. 

By D. McCoNAUGHY, Esq., Secretary of the Indian 
National Committee of the T. M. 0. A., Madras. 

For some years past a conviction has been growing and has 
now become wide-spread, that a ** missing link'* must be sup- 
plied in order to complete the chain of missionary forces at 
work in India. 

I. The Field.— a vast sphere has been opened up for a 
special Christian agency among the more than fifty millions of 
India's young men. Of these there are several great classes, 
more or less separated by distinctions of nationality and 
otherwise. 

u The Native Young Men of India are at present Native. 
susceptible to Christian influence as never before. The eflfects 
of Western civilization are apparent among these far more than 
among any other section of the population. Especially has the 
edacational work of the Christian colleges and schools contri- 
buted to this result. But where the work of the Christian 
educationalist ends, some means must be provided for taking . 
it up and carrying it on in a systematic way with those who 
have passed out of college, as well as those who are still pursu- 
ing their studies. While superstition and social abuses are . 
gradually giving way, no adequate substitute has yet been J 
supplied. The result is that agnosticism and irreligion ate, to ^ ^ 
24 ^ 
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Sboond Day. large extent, taking the place of worship which, although 
idolatrous, was at least religious. With this class the English 
language affords a commou medium. 

Beyond this most promising educated class, lies the far 
larger mass of illiterate young men, to be found mainly outside 
the city centres and presenting a set of problems peculiar to 
the mofussil towns and village communities. 

ii. The Eurasian Young Men of this country constitute 
a very considerable class, also presenting strong claims. Con- 
tending, many of them, with serious disadvantages and social 
restrictions, they are exposed to extraordinary temptations and 
have little to assist them in improving their condition. 

iii. European Young Men, too, are to be found scattered 
through the whole country, and in the leading cities in such 
large numbers as to form quite a community of their own. 
They are in a position, for the most part, to make ample pro- 
vision for their own benefit, and they have little or no concern 
for others who are less favoured. Engrossed in business and 
carried away with the tide of worldliness, many of them lose 
whatever faith they ever had and make moral shipwreck. For 
the sake of their own souls, these ought to be enlisted in earnest 
Christian work, and also because they could do more than even 
the Missionaries to hasten the conquest of this country for 
Christ. Nominally Christian, yet leading utterly godless lives, 
they now stand as the greatest barrier to the progress of Christ's 
kingdom in this heathen land. The fault, however, is not 
wholly theirs. Not a few of them would gladly turn their 
attention to something less selfish and more satisfying than 
'* society" (so called), were definite opportunity presented to 
them before they are caught in the whirl-pool of social 
dissipation. 

II. The Force to meet the varied needs of all these classes, 
an agency must be found, which is definite in its purpose, broad 
in its scope, flexible in its methods, and distinctively Christian in 
its motive. In the fulness of time, such an agency has been raised 
up of God, specially adapted to meet the manifold needs of the 
young men of India. That agency is the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association. 

The Young Men's Christian Association represents no new 
idea. Ab far back, at least, as the days when Daniel and his com- 
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panions found themselves exposed to the temptations of a great Seoono Day. 
city in a heathen country, young men have been found associating 
themselves together for mutual benefit and usefulness. There 
were in that Young Men's Association of Babylon, 2,500 years 
ago, the essential elements of the Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation, as it is to-day. Four young men, whose names are 
recorded as members, while engaging in intellectual pursuits 
(Dan. i. 4) and, at the same time, observing carefully the con- 
ditions of physical health, by total abstinence from intoxicants 
and by temperance in foods (Dan. i. 8), were accustomed to 
meet for prayer (Dan. ii. 17, 18 ; vi, 10) and for Bible study 
(vi. 5 ; ix. 2, 13). 

But it was the Young Man of Nazareth Who first enlarged The idea en- 
the conception and applied it on the broader lines which char- 1*^^« 
acterize the Young Men's Christian Association of to-day. The 
King's own body-guard originally was nothing more or less 
than a Young Men's Christian Association— composed of a few 
young men, laymen, not highly educated, nor wealthy, nor of 
high social position, but united as yoke fellows in the Gospel, 
implicity loyal to their Divine Leader, persistently engaging in 
personal work, using as their weapon the Word of Jesus, and 
endued with the Holy Spirit — the true missionary spirit that 
overleaps both national and denominational lines and goes forth 
to "the uttermost parts of the earth." 

When we attempt, however, to trace the unfolding of this The historical 
ideal in history, we find it sharing the fortunes (or, rather, the development 
misfortunes) of the Church of Christ, of which the Young Men's 
Christian Association forms a part. Throughout that long 
period when the Church lay in a state of death-like torpor, no 
trace is to be found of organized Christian activity on the part of 
her young men. The tremendous power of young manhood 
which the Church possessed, but failed to utilize, lay latent until 
the chains were struck from off the Word of God, in the 
chnrches and monasteries of Europe. After the Reformation, 
we discover the first signs of a revival of organized Christian 
work for and by young men. 

One attempt after another was made during the 17th and 18th 
centuries in Great Britain and America, until at length on the 
6th of June, 1844, in a little upper room, in the dry-goods 
establiahmeot of Messrs. Hitchcock & Co., St. Paul's Chuitch 
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Second Day. Yard, London, George Williams and his fellow-clerks formed 
the first society that hore the nameW the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association. 

The extension Now the little one has become more than five thousand, with 
over half a million members throughout the world, in non- 
Christian as well as in Christian lands. These Associations are 
found distributed as follows : —Europe, 3,361 ; America, 1,440 ; 
Asia, 150 ; Africa, 28 ; and Oceania, 29 — aggregating 5,008. In 
America the Association has taken deep root in the institutions 
of learning, having now been established in 410 colleges of the 
United State and Canada, alone, with a membership of 27,000 
students, including every leading university of America, with 
one or two solitary exceptions. It has reached its highest deve- 
lopment in the Missionary Department, one single phase of 
which is the Volunteer Movement, now numbering its candidates 
for the Foreign Mission field by thousands. 

The Young Men's Christian Association is no longer an expe- 
riment. That stage has been passed. But the present position 
has not been gained without many mistakes, which have pro- 
voked well deserved criticism. The Association was made all 
things to all men to such an extent as to have nearly become 
nothing to any one. In one place it served as a Sunday School 
Union, in another as a City Mission and Tract Society, in still 
another as a Temperance Organization, &c. Because such work 
was easier and perhaps more immediately promising (apparent- 
ly), some Associations were led to work on these general lines 
to the neglect of their own more difficult, specific work of win- 
ning young men to Christ and His Church, building them 
up in Him and enlisting them in His service. But happily 
the opposition which such mistakes aroused served to bring 
the Associtation back to its legitimate sphere. The expe- 
rience gained by nearly half a century of practical experi- 
ment has proven beyond a question, that such work (excellent 
as it is, and deserving of the heartiest co-operation of the 
members, individually/) is not the primary purpose of the 
Young Men's Christian Association. 

It is no patent method. It is simply a form of applied Chris- 
tianity — the Gospel, to the whole man. Primarily a work of 
prevention rather than of rescue, it seeks by all means to save 
meiiy not merely from wrath in the world to come, but for their 
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highest usefnlness in this present world. In adapting itself to Second Day> 
the four-fold need of a symmetrical manliood, it has, by use, 
diffierentiated various functions — physical, intellectual, social 
and spiritual. 

As a home for such as have none worthy of the name, as a What it Ih. 
pure social resort, as a school for supplementing deficiencies of 
early training, as a place of recreation and of body-building, 
as a common ground on which employer and employee may 
meet, as a vestibule to the Church of Christ, as a training 
school for effective Christian work, as a practical proof to the 
world of the essential oneness of Christians of different denomi- 
nations ^-the Young Men's Christian Association has supplied 
a real and long-felt want. Not denominational, nor yet unde- 
nominational, but inter-denominational, not apart from, but a 
part of the Church of Christ, the Young Men's Christian 
Association is, in short, the Church at work for young men by 
young men. It combines the characteristic spirit of the 
primitive Church with that of the 19th century, viz,, the idea 
that every believer is a personal witness and worker for 
Christ, with the idea of organization, of combination, along 
specialized lines. 

A movement such as this must be accounted for. If the 
secrets of its success are sought, they are not far to find. On Secrets of 
the one hand, the Young Men's Christian Association has ever 
shewn staunchest loyalty to the Divine Person of Jesus Christ, 
its Leader ; to the inspired Word of Christ, its Manual ; to the 
Universal Church of Christ, its Communion ; and to its definite 
sphere of work for young men by young men. On the other 
hand, while adhering tenaciously to these few fundamental 
principles, it has, at the same time, demonstrated the broadest 
catholicity in its methods, adapting itself readily to all the 
manifold needs of all classes of young men of every ** kindred 
and tongue and people and nation" (Rev. v.). A city of 
refuge for all young men, it *Mieth four square." The finished 
product of the Young Men's Christian Association is a man — the 
coming man— with the muscle of an athlete, the brain of a 
scholar, the manners of a gentleman, and the heart of a Chris- 
tian—'* till we all come in the unity of the faith and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the mea- 
sure of the stature of the fulness of Christ" (Eph. iv. Id). 
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The Young iMen's Christian Association is a standing proof 
of the ability of the Church of Christ to meet every legitimate 
need of every young man in all the world. It is not fair to the 
Church, and no less unfair to the Association to say — as has 
sometimes been asserted by zealous friends of the Association 
who stand high in the Church — that the Young Men's Christian 
Association has done a work which the Church could not do, 
or could not do so well. Such a view is false as well as unfair. 
The fact is, the Church, recognizing the fact that such an Asso- 
ciation as this is indispensible to society, to the family and to the 
State, that young men can best be reached by their fellow young 
men, that men of certain classes and occupations cannot be 
reached at all denominationally, that it is impracticable for most 
churches, individually, to equip and sustain an agency such as 
is necessary for reaching them, that such work can be accom- 
plished better and with greater economy of money and time 
and labour by co-operation rather than by competition, in short 
that it is nearer the ideal method of the Great Master, has 
united in the Young Men's Christian Association, with 
the object of saving and elevating the young men of the world. 
As an American Bishop has declared, **No other agency has 
yet been discovered, in which are combined to the same degree, 
those desirable constituent elements, catholicity, economy, origi- 
nality, progressiveness, efficiency, sympathy and vitality." 
III. The Force on the Field. — Can an Association such as 
this, which has become so mighty a force in every Christian nation, 
be made effective, likewise, in non -Christian and Papal lands? 
Can it be utilized as a missionary agency ? Within the past few years 
the Missionary Conferences atTokio, at Madras and Calcutta, at 
Colombo and Jaffna, at Pekin and Shanghai, at Sao Paulo 
and at the City of Mexico, have put on record the conviction 
that the Young Men's Christian Association is wonderfully 
adapted to meet the peculiar needs of the young men of these 
places at this critical time, and have appealed to the American 
International Committee to send out trained and experienced 
Secretaries to establish Associations at these strategetic centres. 

Already the Associations of the United States and Canada 
have responded by sending six men — two to Japan, two to 
India, one to Brazil, one to Mexico, and another is now 
^oing to China* The amount raised by the American Associa- 
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tions, to support this foreign work, last year, was $ 9,588 (or Second Day. 
about Rs. 30,000). Besides this, nearly two lacs of rupees 
were contributed for two Association buildings which are now 
approaching completion in Tokio, and a beginning has also 
been made in raising funds for the building which the Madras 
Association expects scon to erect in that city. 

The English National Council, likewise, has recently sent out 
two Secretaries— o\ie for Egypt and Palestine, and the other to 
work in the Bombay Presidency. 

For the pi'esent purpose we confine our attention to the work 
in India. 

As long ago as 1873, a Young Men's Christian Association ,^-_ 
was organized at Trevandrum, Travancore, which has maintain- been accom- 
ed a continuous existence ever since. This is said to have been pli^edin 
the earliest Young Men's Christian Association in Asia. 

In 1875, during the visit of Rev. A. N. Somerville, D.D,, to 
this country, several Associations were started, of which those at 
Bombay and Lahore are the sole survivors. At the time of the 
last Decennial Conference only four of the Associations now in 
India were in existence. Previous to the founding of the 
Madras Association at the beginning of 1890, eighteen Associa- 
tions in all had sprung up in various parts of the country — from 
Simla in the North to Nagarcoil near Cape Comorin. These 
Associations were not connected with one another, most of 
them not even aware of the existence of the others, and some 
were very feeble. 

At this stage the first representative sent by the American 
Associations reached India. In March 1888, the Madras ^^ 

Missionary Conference, having heard from Rev, Jacob Cham- 
berlain, D.D., an account of what he had seen of the work of 
the Young Men's Christian Association while on furlough in 
America, had adopted this resolution, vis.: — 

" Considering that this Conference has on many occasions 
called the attention of the churches to the existence of a well- 
prepared field among the educated non-Christian young men of 
Madras, and begged them to send a special agency to work it, it 
regards the proposal of Dr. Chamberlain as a providential response 
to their appeals, and it will welcome such well qualified, 
thoroughly trained agents as the American Young Men's 
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Christian Association proposes to send, and will give them its 
cordial sympathy and co-operation." 

The first Secretary sent in response to this action, arriving at 
the close of the following year, under very clear providential 
guidance, entered at once upon the work at Madras. As the estab- 
lishing of this Association marks a new epoch in Christian work 
for young men in Indin, and as the Madras organization may be 
regarded as typcial and suggestive of what may be done in 
other cities, its salient features are here described* 

The following fundamental principles were adopted at the out- 
set, and have been faithfully adhered to with the most satisfac- 
tory results, vtV., that the work is distinctively a* work for young 
men by young men ; that its aim is to meet the needs of the 
whole man ; that its privileges are accorded alike to all young 
men, without distinction of race or religion ; that its control — t. e., 
the right of voting and holding office — is confined to the Active 
Members, who must be Communicant Members of Christian 
Protestant Churches ; that the management is vested in a Board 
of Directors, composed chiefly of laymen, representing the 
various sections of the community, not more than one-third 
being of any one denomination ; and that the work is to be 
developed only as funds are furnished by the community 
locally. 

The work started with a Young Men's Meeting, for Bible 
study and prayer ; around this spiritual nucleus it has gradually 
developed its four-fold features, viz. : — 

For intellectual improvement, it provides reading-rooms, 
library, lectures, commercial classes and a monthly publication^ 
" The Young Men of India" (subscription. Re. 1 per annum) 

For physical development, it maintains athletic grounds 
set apart by Government for the exclusive use of the Association, 
with ample provision for tennis, badminton, cricket, base -ball 
and foot-ball. 

For social enjoyment, it affords a cheerful resort, always open, 
with music and games and good fellowship, frequent social 
gatherings, and a restaurant where food of good quality is served 
at all hours at reasonable rates and men of all castes eat to- 
gether. 

For spiritual culture, six Young Men's Meetings and Bible 
Classes are held weekly, in three sections of the city, besides 
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preaching in Tamil on the streets and systematic visitation of Second Day. 
the sick in the hospital ; the influence of the active members 
is brought to bear upon the Associate Members constantly, in 
all departments, not merely in religious meetings ; the Secretary 
is always accessible, and finds frequent opportunities for con- 
versation with the members. 

The members are of two classes : any young man of good Two classes of 
character, introduced by two members, may become an Associate 
Member ; any young man who is a Communicant Member of a 
Christian Protestant Church, may become an Active Member. 
Every Active Member is expected to take some de6nite part in 
the work of the various committees of the Association. 

The membership fee is payable annually in advance, tickets Fees and 
being issued at any time and dated from the last day of the ^^"^^"' 
current month — Unlimited ticket, Rs. 3; Limited, Re, 1-8. 
Of 260 members whose fees are paid up to date, 140 are Native, 
82 Eurasian and 28 European. There are 151 Christian and 
99 Non-Christian, 92 of the latter being Hindu, 4 Mahomedan 
and 3 Parsee. Of the whole number, 90 are under-graduate 
students, and a considerable proportion of the others have 
passed through some college. As the number of members has 
increased, it has become necessary to open rooms in another 
section of the city also. The average attendance, at the two 
places, has grown to 238 daily. 

From the beginning, the work has been locally self-supporting, Funds. 
except the salary of the General Secretary ; and recently one- 
fourth of that has been assumed by the Association, with a 
view to becoming absolutely independent of assistance from 
outside Madras. Of Rs. 3,764 received last year, Rs. 1,46.5 
came from the members, including Rs, 104-3 in extra fees in 
the Athletic Department. Of the remainder, Rs. 1,979-10 
was contributed by 115 Sustaining Members, who give in 
amounts ranging from Rs. 10 to Rs. 260, annually. A small 
grant was received from Government, on account of the educa- 
tional department. A Building Fund, also, has been begun, 
to which 123 members have subscribed over two thousand 

rupees. 

The work has commended itself to the confidence of all 
classes in the community. Being a work of prevention rather 
than of rescue, it is not of a sort to shew very striking results. Results. JM 
25 m 
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Saooiffi) Day. There have, however, heen "first-fruits,'* a few conversions 
having taken place among both the nominally Christian and 
non-Christian Associate Members, and there are unmistakeable 
signs that the influences that have been at work are bearing 
fruit in the lives of not a few ; the time of reaping is believed 
to be near. 

Toward the elose of 1890, the Madras Association took the 
The National i»ntiative in calling the First National Convention of the Young 
work. Men's Christian Associations of India, which met in Madras, 

February ]9— 24, 1891, and was attended by 35 Delegates (of 
whom 26 were Native) from 17 different Associations. A 
National Committee was appointed to supervise and promote 
the work throughout the country. The Second Convention 
met in Bombay, April 1892. The head-quarters of the Business 
Committee of the National Committee are located -at Madras, 
and the Secretary of the Association in that city has served also 
as Secretary of the National Committee. Since October 1892, 
he has been free to devote his entire attention to the national 
work, by the arrival of another Secretary from America to take 
up the local work in Madras. The National Committee seeks 
to assist the Associations throughout India by means of corre- 
spondence, publication and visitation. There arc now 68 
Associations enrolled, of which 1 is in Bengal, 1 in the Central 
Provinces, 2 in the Punjab, 3 in the N. W. Provinces, 8 in 
Bombay, and 53 in Ihe Madras Presidency. The policy of the 
National Committee has been to conserve and strengthen exist- 
ing organizations rather than to stimulate the forming of new 
Associations where there may not be good promise of per- 
manency. At this initial stage, attention is being given mainly 
to developing model Associations in the city centres, provided 
with trained Secretaries and, eventually, with thorou^ly 
equipped buildings. Efforts are being made, also, to organize 
the students, especially in mission col leases and schools. 

At Calcutta, an Association has recently been organized, the 
National Committee having midertaken to provide a Secretary 
until permanent provision can fee made. 

• • n- ^* Conclusion. — Although as yet only in its iiifancy in this 
try agency, land, the Young Men's Christian Association has already shewn 
possibilities of great power as a missionary agency. 
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(1) Reaching out as the right arm of the Church to save and Sbooot) Day. 
uplift the young men of India, it affords a practical proof, in the it promotes 
eyes of non-Christian men, of the real unity of the Body of Christ, '"^^y* 

(2) Refusino; to recoo^nize false social distinctions and race removes 

. caste 

prejudices, it contributes to the removal of the curse of caste ' 

from this blighted land. 

(3) Enlisting laymen in Christian service, «long varied and f^^ employs 
well defined lines, it tends to contradict the fallacy virhich pre- 
vails so widely in India, among nominal Christians as well as 

non- Christians, that the work of the Church is to be left to the 
few who are specially set apart and paid to do it. 

Should not such an Association receive the most cordial co- 
operation of every missionary, and indeed of every man who 
has at heart the best interests of the coming men of this great 
empire ? 

*' Behold, there came a prophet, saying : — Hast thou seen all 
this great multitude? Behold, I will deliver it into thine hand 
this day and thou shalt know that I am the Lord.** 

''By whom? And he said, thus saith the Lord, Even by 
the young men of the princes of the provinces. Then he said. 
Who shall order the battle, and he answered, Thou." (1 Kgs. 
XX. 13, 14.) 



THIRD PAPER- SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

By the Rev. J. L. Phillips, m.a., m.u., ll.b., General 
Secretary, India S, S, Uniony Calcutta, 

Twenty-five months of travel throughout India has impressed Fields white 
me powerfully with the striking significance of our Lord's words *^ harvest. 
when He said : — " Lift up your eyes, and look on the fields 5 
for they are white already to harvest." All India, as never 
before, is moved by the Gospel and is looking Christward. The 
rising interest in Bible study on the part of thinking men of 
all classes has done two remarkable things in our day : it has 
removed many of the old time barriers, of which missionaries 
were wont to speak, and it has promoted a kindly feeling, 
amounting in some places to a hearty welcome, towards the 
Christian Scriptures. This fact now very generally admitted, 
because so patent to all careful observers, places Bible -teach- 
ers of every grade under special responsibility. 
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SsooND Day. 



Millions of 
children can 
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I. — Let US consider Oue Great Opportunity. This may be 
viewed in a threefold light : — 

i. An opportunity for reaching the children of this land. I 
mean not only the quarter of a lac perhaps, now in regular 
attendance upon missionary day schools of all grades, but mil- 
lions more not reached as yet by any school and wholly untaught 
so far as right religious instruction is concerned. The doors 
are now wide open to us, that were shut to our fathers but a 
generation back. Their prayers have brought abundant 
answers, none more wonderful surely than these open and 
inviting doors of approach to the childhood of this country. 
Calls are coming, as if the open door itself were not enough, 
from many Hindu and Mahommedan homes, and we may 
take the blessed Bible into households that have been groping 
in black darkness, and teach it to the sons and daughters of 
many, who though quite willing their children should learn its 
truths, may never accept those truths themselves. As it was 
with rebellious Israel, so it may be with many in this land ' 
they may perish in their sins, but their little ones will the 
Lord bring into the promised land. To these little ones are we 
sent as Sunday School workers. We claim them for our Eling, 
and the prophecy of their parents cheers us when we hear them 
say so often : — ** We shall die as we are, but our children wiU 
be Christians." In many cases these children will bring their 
imbelieving parents to Christ. Already have I seen several 
such cases, and heard of more. So while we toil chiefly for the 
little ones, we are toiling in the hope of winning through their 
loving and patient efforts many of their parents, teachers and 
neighbours. Recently our India Suiiday School Journal gave 
a very encouraging illustration of this, in the narrative of a 
converted lad who taught scores of people in his village the 
way of salvation. Let the children of the present generation 
be reached with the simple truths of the Gospel and we shall 
see wonderful results and large ingatherings in the near future 
when these boys and girls are grown up. 
^ativeChurch ^' -^ opportunity for developing the activity of the Native 
activity ^ Church. In my thirty thousand miles of joumeyings in India 
eve oped. ^^^ Ceylon I have enjoyed ample opportunities for free and 
friendly conversation with many beloved brethren of the native 
Churches, both pastors and laymen. We have talked of many 
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poiiits touching the edification of believers and the extension of Second Dat. 
the Kingdom of Christ. Our veiy best men in the church of 
India and Ceylon feel that the bulk of the body of believers is 
doing far too little, and should be more actively engaged in the 
Master's service. The humblest and most spiritually minded 
pastors are praying and looking for better days, when not the 
ministers only but the membership too will be heartily at 
work for the Master. Some of these faithful pastors are call- 
ing out lustily for voluntary helpers. All this is most cheering. 
Service only can bring strength and sturdiness to our Native 
ehnrches, and there is, in this work for the young, just the 
service, I believe, that the lay element of the church should 
undertake. It is of little use and usually discouraging to 
speak of what these thousands of disciples, the rank and file of 
the Native Church, cannot do. It is always better to tell them 
what they can do for Christ and His Kingdom among their 
countrymen. Few comparatively may become pundits and 
preachers, physicians or translators, or achieve success in any 
of the so-called learned professions, but the Sunday School 
brings them an opportunity for service so admirably suited to 
all classes of devout disciples. By this many men and women 
may begin work at once, for there are children everywhere 
and teachers are always in demand. In every place where 
Christians live, there should be a Sunday School. No matter 
Bhould there be no minister, no Bible -woman, and no other paid 
agent ; should there be a single Christian family, that man or 
woman, or both of them, can call together the children of the 
place somewhere under a tree if no house is found, for an 
hour's Bible lessons every Sabbath day. How much of life 
and joy and peace and strength, this work for . Christ's little 
onf s might bring into the heart of every cheerful toiler ? No 
more do India's millions need the Sunday School, than does 
our own church membership, for her spiritual health and 
growth. 

iii. An opportunity for increasing Christian endeavour among Europeans 
Europeans. One of the most cheering features of the Sunday 7^^ ^® 
School movement during the past two years has been the 
awakening of fresh enthusiasm for work among not a few 
European Christians. Some who were doing nothing directly j 

for the Master are now gladly teaching the children. Eveiy- 1 
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SsooND Day. body knows how much we have in India of the ungirt loin and 
the unlit lamp. Our Sunday Schools are calling out idlers into 
active service, and there are no happier workers in all India to- 
day than some of our European superintendents and teachers. 
Every -missionary should be looking out for such helpers. It 
is a part of his duty to discover buried talents and set them to 
work. I cordially admit that we missionaries are to blame 
sometimes for this lack of service. These hidden disciples 
who came out from Home, hoping to find something to do here 
for Christ, have, in some cases, not received the encouragement 
and the invitation they expected ; hence their help has been lost. 
I cannot but believe that, by kind and prudent effort, our working 
force might be considerably increased in many stations through- 
out India from the ranks of our European friends. It is easy 
to find teachers for English Sunday Schools, but lack of 
language qualifications prevents many from undertaking work 
in the vernacular schools. It should be noted here, however, 
that within the past two years quite a number of Europeans in 
India have begun learning a language for the sake of working 
for the children of the land. This is a token of cheer, and 
points to brighter days for both the teachers and the taught. 
The limits of this paper will not admit of illustrations that I 
should be glad to insert, bearing upon each of these three points. 
Whoever will patiently and prayerfully study the situation as 
it now is in this country cannot but be convinced of the fact 
that the Smiday School opens a wide door of usefulness before 
the Church of Christ, and presents golden opportunities for 
reaching the children and youth of the present generation, for 
strengthening and developing the Native Church and for pro- 
viding and promoting means of usefulness to the European 
community in India, Difficulties there are sure to be in the 
path of every good movement of this kind, but these should only 
test our courage, and send us on with firmer purpose and higher 
hope to the accomplishment of so worthy and so promising an 
enterprise. 

II.— For these and other reasons the Sunday School must be 
considered a powerful missionary agency, and one which well 
deserves to be more largely employed in extending the Kingdom 
of our adorable liord in countries like India and Ceylon. Let 
us now see how this great opportunity may be seized and this 
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valuable agency enlarged. I would call specially attention to Sbookd Day. 
the following particulars, and earnestly beg all interested in 
this department of Christian work to test each of them by 
reference to experience, observation and the history of Sunday 
Schools in other lands, particularly in Great Britain and 
America. 

i. By organized effort. We must combine our forces. Single Organized, 
and sporadic effort does good, but it can never successfully 
compete with well organized and well managed work. The 
Sunday School Unions of Western lands furnish ample and 
convincing evidence on this point. Hundreds of churches in 
Western America owe their very existence to the American 
Sunday School Union, whose missionaries were the pioneers, 
planting schools where neither church nor school existed before. 
Since the organization of our India Sunday School Union in 
1876, this line of work has been greatly advanced in the several' 
missions that join in it. There are denominational and terri- 
torial organizations, both of which should be encouraged, for 
both are most helpful, but all denominational Sunday School 
Unions should be auxiliary to the Territorial or Provincial 
Union. Every well equipped mission should have its own 
Sunday School Union well officered and heartily at work. I 
hope the day may come when every mission in India and 
Ceylon will not only have Sunday Schools, which is not the case 
now, but will have a thoroughly organized Simday School 
Union of its own, with its regular meetings for reports of work 
done, and general survey of its whole field and study of its con- 
dition and claims. This will multiply effort in every direction 
and make it more intelligent and more earnest, consequently 
more successful* 

ii. By hearty co-operation. The Provincial Sunday School Co-operate. 
Unions, of which we now have nine in India and Ceylon, are. 
inter-denominational, like the great and growing Sunday School 
Unions at Home. In these all evangelical sects are represented, 
and are working together in admirable spirit and success. In 
the great cities the best work will always be done by such 
intelligent and hearty co-operation of all the churches. 
Whereas in its definite and peculiar field each Society may do 
its own work best, for the reaching and teaching of the great 
masses in our large cities and densely populated towns, we must 
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SsooKD Day. have a co-operative and compact movement of all the churches. 
The benefits accruing from church co-operation are obvious, 
viz^, comity, fellowship, courage, economy, and enthusiasm. The 
Sunday School Union of a province or presidency has an eye to 
the whole field and sees its wants. In its meetings the desti- 
tution of some localities, and perhaps the overcrowding of schools 
in other places, come up for consideration, and action is taken 
for the welfare of all concerned in the whole field. Breadth of 
view and fare, full provision for the wants of the entire field, 
are better secured at such a Conference of representatives of 
all the churches than could be possible at any sectional or 
denominational meeting, however good or wise. From careful 
study of the conditions, limitations, and prospects of our work 
in India and and Ceylon, I am quite sure that the best and the 
most cannot be done for these millions within our reach, until 
all the chiu'ches co-operate most heartily in a determined 
effort to give the Bread of Life to the children and youth of 
the present generation. 

Each of our Provincial Unions, all of which are auxiliary to 
the India Sunday School Union, should become a tower of 
strength, planning and pushing work for all classes and in all 
languages within its territory. Brotherly love. Christian fel- 
lowship, intelligent, and business-like methods, thorough evan- 
gelization and high enthusiasm for humanity and for God's glory 
cannot but come from the faithful and persevering efforts of a 
well constituted and well worked Sunday School Union, and 
every Mission and denomination within its territory must 
rejoice over its success. 

Improve, iii. By improving our present Sunday Schools, There is 

much to be done here. The stock should be made sturdier. 
Many schools are too poor and too weak for propagation. It 
is only a strong and healthy and thriving Sunday School that 
sends out teachers, and plants new schools in needy places. 
Until we improve we cannot expect to increase. I venture to 
suggest three things that will help and raise the standard of 
our Sunday Schools : — 

the teachers, (a) Preparation Classes for Teachers, I have yet to find a 
first class Sunday School that has not one of these of some kind. 
"We shall never have better schools till we have better teaching, 
and better teaching means better teachers. The object of this 
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weekly class for teachers is three-fold, viz,, the faithful study econd Day. 
of the lesson, attending to matters of business indispensable to ~ 
the right conduct of the school, and earnest prayer for God's 
blessing upon all that is done. Prayer should be the very at- 
mosphere of this preparation class, and of the Sunday School 
hour. The international course of lessons may seem too diffi- 
cult for many of om* Sunday Schools in India, but there are 
more elementary courses being studied in some schools. No 
course of Bible study, however, ifc must be admitted, has called 
out such wealth of critical scholarship as the International, 
adopted by our India Sunday School Union, and besides the 
periodicals bringing us the weekly lesson, there are several 
valuable volumes covering the entire course for the year pub- 
lished months in advance and procurable in India. With so 
many and such helps at hand no Sunday School should think of 
getting on without a preparation class for its teachers. Give 
us these classes in a thousand schools and the improved tone 
and work of our whole Sunday School system will become 
apparent to all. 

(b) Sunday School Literature, We are beginners in this aud the 
Hue, but the outlook is full of promise. Our India Sunday ^^'^'^^^^^ 
School Journal, but two years old, has accomplished much, 
and the leading workers for children and youth in all India 
and Ceylon are reading it, writing for it, and helping to in- 
troduce it to others. It should be in the hands of every 
teacher. Its discussion of practical themes relating to Sunday 
Schools, its news department embracing our wide and interest- 
ing field, and its helps on the Bible lessons, conmiend it to all 
who would do their work well and see fruit crowning their 
faithful seed -sowing. The vernacular department of Sunday 
School literature grows apace. In several languages a good 
beginning has been made, and the membership fimd of the 
India Sunday School Union will be able to stimulate and 
strengthen this important work. Our Sunday School workers 
of all classes need to read more, think more, study more, and 
pray more ; then will their schools begin to thrive. Conscien- 
tiousness must supplant carelessness, conviction and cordial 
consecration take the place of mere perfunctory and routine 
service, before Sunday School teachers can rejoice over large 
and sustained success. 
26 
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Second Day. (c) Normal training /or the older pupils. Here in India, as at 
Retain the Home, our big boys and girls are slipping out of the Sunday 
older pupils. School. Special measures should be resorted to for holding 
them. The Normal Class is one of these. Let them be made 
to feel that their help is wanted, and that this class, under the 
management of an apt and experienced teacher, will fit them 
for helping in the school, and for opening new schools. To 
secure the regular attendance of these larger pupils, it will be 
necessary to visit them at their homes sometimes, and the 
example of parents, who attend the Sunday School, aids won- 
derfully in keeping them, particularly the boys, in their classes. 
I firmly believe that the adult department of our Sunday 
Schools, the Bible classes for men and women, will have to be 
improved and enlarged materially before we shall succeed satis- 
factorily with these older pupils. We must have a through - 
going Bible school every Sunday in every church, attended by 
parents as well as children, before we can quite solve the 
problem now puzzling so many minds : — What shall we do for 
the big boys ? Every Sunday School should plan thus for its 
own health and growth by training up teachers for itself, and 
for its offshoots or colonies. 
Extend every- (^) -^1/ ^^l^ndinff this Sunday School system on every side, 
where. To overtake the opportunities now opening before us we must 

begin to push things, and keep on pushing things for years to 
come, until by God's gracious help we cover this broad land 
with a complete network of Sunday Schools. The fact faces 
us that millions of children and youths are now accessible 
throughout India and Ceylon. We should pray and plan for 
reaching them with the Gospel of our Divine Lord. 

Suggestions. ^^^' ^ ^®S ^ intimate some of many ways for enlarging 

this line of work. Let us have : — 
S. S. for every (0 ^ Sunday School in every Christian congregation. I 
congregation, am finding not a few churches and chapels in my tours without 

Sunday Schools. We should begin with our own children and 

S S in ever ^^^^^* 

day 'school. (^0 -^ Sunday School in every day school managed by 

Christians. The discrepancy between the number of pupils 
attending missionary institutions of all grades and the sum 
total of Sunday School pupils is suggestive. In some mis- 
sionary institutions there are no Sunday Schools* In several 
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I have found there used to be Sunday Schools, which have Qwokd Da 
been discontmued for one reason or another. The daily Bible 
lesson in every missionary institution need not, and does not, 
disturb or dispense with the voluntary attendance of pupils 
for an hour on the Sabbath. The testimony of superintendents 
and teachers is convincing and cheering on this point, and I 
cannot but believe that there is a bright future before this 
line of Sunday School work. 

{m) Sunday Schools in bazars and villages, where we have no s. S. in thfi 
day schools, for children of all classes. A very wide door is ^P^" ^""• 
opened here, and eager workers are entering in. Thousands 
more are wanted, for calls are coming faster than teachers can 
be foimd to answer them. 

(iv) Simday Schools in Hindu schools and others, where we s.S.inHin 
are invited, or can gain admission. This is called subsidizing schools. 
Hindu schools, and we have excellent Sunday Schools of this 
kind. In some cases these cost nothing, the Hindu master 
asking for a Christian teacher for an hour on Sunday. In 
other cases we have to pay for the use of the room on that 
day, because the school is usually shut on Sunday and the 
pupils come at our call. There are also other ways in which 
Hindu schools are subsidized. 

(v) Sunday Schools on tea and coffee estates for cooly children, g. g, for co 
Some bright ones have been opened recently in India and Oey- children. 
Ion. 

(vi) Sunday Schools for domestic servants and their children, g^ g, for 
Our homes in India would be happier, and the Sabbath seem servants. 
sweeter, were we helping this very needy class. Some of 
these schools have been opened during the present year. 

(vi) Sunday Schools for patients in dispensaries and hospitals, g. g. in the 
for inmates of the zenanas and for others who cannot attend hospitals, 
the school of the church or congregation. This may be our 
home department and have its branches in several places, aU 
well conducted and registered. These are only a few of the 
lines of enlargement opening before loving, trained and enthu- 
siastic Sunday School workers. 

Twenty -five months of special and serious study of the situa- 
tion in India makes me very hopeful concerning the Sunday 
School. And while workers here are putting forth diligent We work, 
efforts for reaching the children, our fiiends at Home are fiaith- f ri^^^i^ P'**: 
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Shcond Day. fully remembering us in their prayers. Our hearty thanks are 
due to the British Sunday School Union for providing for the 
development and extension of the Sunday School system, 
throughout India, and to the International Bible Beading 
Association for its generous help so cheerfully and constantly 
rendered. Their interest and aid place us under special obliga- 
tions to push on this work. The fruit of this seed- sowing is 
sure. Already has much fruit appeared in our Christian Sunday 
Schools and many of om* ablest workers were converted in 
them. Some very cheering fruit has been gathered also in 
Sunday Schools for Hindus and others, and we may confidently 
expect much more, if we toil on faithfully. It is the Word 
of God that we teach the chidren, and concerning it He has 
said : — " It shall not return unto Me void, but it shcUl accom- 
jplish that which I please and it shall prosper in the thing whereto 
I sent it, ^* 



FIRST SPEECH.— The Sunday School Teacher , 



Gheap 
teachers 
the dearest. 



Mnst be 
oonsecrated, 



By Miss Abbott, A. B. F. M., Bombay. 

Horace Mann, in his day the foremost in American education, 
was wont to say : " The dearest thing on God's earth is a 
cheap schoolmaster," that is to say, the mind of a child is 
so valuable that it is at a ruinous cost if it is entrusted to the 
training of a man or a woman whose main qualification is that 
of cheapness. If this be true of mental training, much more is 
it true of the spiritual or religious training of the youn<y. 
Evidently a cheap teacher costs too much. A high-priced 
teacher must be the most economical. We well understand the 
terms cheap and dear as relating to the commercial world, but 
we may not so clearly discern their relative values in the spiritual 
world ; nor the bearing that they have on the give and take 
of moral commerce. 

(a) Granting our need we may now look for the teacher. He 
must not be cheap. I use the pronoun he, because it is 
conventional ; for the most part I mean she. He must be one 
bought with a great price, not one for whom a price is offered ; 
one to be delivered over some day or other, but one who is 
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bought and delivered over body and soul into the keeping of the Second Day. 
Lord — his Master — a consecrated man. He must have know- 
ledge, he must know of his Master's Will, and be familiar 
with the Master's way of doing things. He should know as 
far as possible of the Master's deed s and renown, above all of 
His character. He should understand all these things in 
the proper and natural way. "He that doeth My Will shall 
know of My doctrine." Obedience is the royal road to learning. 
The study of God's Word is above the curriculum of all the 
universities. " It is so high, who can attain unto it ?" One 
who knows the Word of the Lord and whose delight is in it; 
one who has learned it by days of study and nights of prayer 
and has incorporated it into his life — secure such an one at any 
price. He is worth it. 

(b) He must be experienced in his Master's service — Must be 
experience is priceless; experience costs time; it costs humility; ^^P®'^^'^ 
it costs surrender. An experienced workman commands a 

high price. 

(c) He must have tlie spirit of his Master, not only to know Must be 
and to do, but to feel. " God so loved the world." '* He that Christ-like. 
keepeth thee shall neither slumber nor sleep." **The Word 

became Flesh and dwelt among us." " I am come down from 
heaven not to do My Own Will, but the Will of Him That sent 
Me." For He ** pleased not Himself." " The Good Shepherd 
layeth down His life for the sheep." From Genesis to Revela- 
tion the Bible is full of the Spirit of the Father and the Son. 
The loving, self-sacrifioing, forgiving, enduring Holy Spirit — 
the Spirit which is full of faith. . Oh, if there is one who is 
'*a good man full of the Holy Ghost and of faith," his price 
ift beyond thought, but give him the training of the child. 

Where are we to look for the learned, the wise and the holy 1 Where to 
We need not look far. Only perhaps into the face of a bright ^ ^^^ * 
feced young girl — home taught, but one who has the right 
qualifications. She belongs to the Saviour, she gave herself to 
Him unreservedly when she was a little girl. The Will of Jesus 
is her life. The Bible is a lamp unto her feet, her guide, her 
most precious treasure. She knows the Will of Him Who has 
saved her, she has had experience ever since she gave up her 
own childish pleasures for love or obedience to others, and if she 
is given a class, she will feed the lambs of the Good Shepherd 
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in just the sfime spirit in which He took np the little ones in His 
arms and blessed them. Her price is above rubies^ bat secnre 
her for a teacher. 

We may turn to the student or the young business man who 
has a knowledge and an experience and a spirit which the world 
and books can never give him. He studies Ood's Word, and 
has had an invaluable experience ever since he learned to obey 
and valiantly to say, '' No " to taunting companions. He 
goes clad in the armour of the Spirit, gloriously apparelled. 
He will not be cheap, but he will not cost too much. 

Nor should we overlook the quiet mother in the back seat. 
Who better than she has pondered these things in her heart? 
What is her life but loving, self-sacrifioe daily carried out? 
And as for her spirit, the dear Lord Himself comforts as a 
mother comforts, the mother who knows her Bible and who 
follows her Saviour ; she who has fed an(l cared for her own 
little ones, how invaluable she is in the Sunday School. 

While I believe that devotion to Clirist and the experience 
of obedience to His Will are the highest requisites of a Sunday 
School teacher, yet I think that the greatest success is attained 
by one who, retaining these, can bring with him stores of know- 
ledge, not only of the Bible, but of every department wherein 
Qod works, — science, history, literature, anything that can 
throw light on Scripture or serve as a worthy illustration — fami- 
liarity with these is a fit treasure to offer to the Sunday School 
work. It is the richly endowed we need as teachers, rich in 
knowledge, experience, grace, 

"But if we cannot get these we must get whom we can.'* This 
is an expression too often heard and too often acted upon. I am 
of the opinion it would be better to put a large Sunday School 
under three earnest teachec^ than, in order to have twice the 
number of classes, to ask those to teach who have no better 
qualification than that they are good-natured enough to do as 
they are asked. 

The Apostle John in his first Epistle has this: "I write unto 
you, little children, because your sins are forgiven you for His 
Name's sake." This is the reason for all spiritual teaching* 
because the sins of children, of young people and old, are forgiven 
them for Jesus' sake — and they should know it. Is this not 
the central truth and the highest point of teaching — forgiveness 
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through Jesus' Name 7 Why we need forgiveness ; Who forgives SKOoifD Day. 

us; ufhtf He forgives us ! Wondrous knowledge this is — only 

learned at Jesns' feet. All that our finite minds can grasp is 

only too little to prepare us for teaching these things. The 

hest that we can do, or that any one can do, is to know His Will 

and to do it; to pray much to the Heavenly Father, and then in 

faith and with gladness receive His Hnly Spirit that He gives 

without measure and without upbraiding to them that ask for 

Him. To one who has Christ dwelling within him, the very 

words he may neied to teach his class shall be given. And one 

whom Christ has taught, let no man call cheap. And one who 

comes with wealth, position, knowledge, culture and the Spirit 

of Jesus» let no one call too dear. 



SECOND SP B EC fl— Religious Training op 

Children. 

By the Rev. H. Anderson, B. M. S., Calcutta. 

Some one has said: — "A child is God's problem, waiting man's r|Tj^^ problem, 
solution." There are many problems, more or less difficult, 
before us in India at the present day, but whether viewed in the 
light of the little that has already been accomplished, or of the 
vast field upon which the problem needs working out, or of the 
promising result the right solution of it will give, there is, it 
seems to me, no more important, pressing, inviting and God- 
given problem than this, a religious training for the children 
of India. 

The destiny of a nation lies in its children, a truth those old 
Spartans knew who, when asked to give 50 children as hostages, 
sent 50 adults instead, as of less promise to the State. India's 
destiny lies in her children. Therefore, if their religious 
training be neglected, other agencies will be of little, because 
only of temporal use. 

There are certain axioms about which we are all agreed. The rry, 
basis of this training must be the Word of God. We have heard solve it. 
much during this Conference of catechisms. Dr. Dufi's opinion 
was that there is a danger in making too much of these and too 
little of the Bible. In all religious training, especially among 
non-Christian children, the facts of the life of Christ should first 
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Second Day. be giveu. Then look at and teach all the rest of the Bible in the 
light of that. Another axiom is childhood's susceptibility. 
The impressible age begins with the sight of the eye and the 
hearing of the ear ; and what it learns, it retains ; hence 
religious training should commence at the earhest possible 
period. Another point on which there is not perhaps full 
agreement amongst us. 1 think only ' converted ' men and 
women should be the imparters of this religious instruction. 
We may use others to teach noathematics and history, if 
necessary, but only those who have known and felt the lack of 
Christ, and had that lack supplied— only those who know the 
• joy and peace of having found the Master — are fit to bring young 

hearts to Him. 

There are many agencies engaged in this great work. The 
Young Men's Christian Association and the Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavour have been mighty factors in Europe and America 
for arousing and stimulating effort in the Church of Christ. 
We have the promise of the help of these agencies in India, and 
we sorely need them. Let us as missionaries not only wish 
them God-speed, but to the best of our ability encourage and 
support them toe 
Agencies. Taking a general view of the subject, I wish briefly to refer 

to the four agencies which, the world around, are used in 
imparting religious instruction to the young— the home, the 
pulpit, the schoolroom, and the press. 
The home. (0 The Homb.— Is there not in the Church of India 

to-day a sentiment prevailing that the religious instruction of the 
young is being provided outside the doors of its homes, and as 
a result, is it not true that that instruction is not being commenced 
within those doors ? I fear the Missionary Societies of the 
land are giving grounds for the growth of that sentiment. 
We all know how very important it is that the home should 
be the source of all religious instruction. Unless children are 
brought face to face with purity, truth, and virtue ihere, they 
will not be nearly so apt to benefit by what other agencies may 
do for them. Let us be very clear in teaching the parents of 
Christian children throughout India their responsibility and 
duty in this matter. I do not know about other parts of India, 
but in Bengal the Church of Christ needs to learn this import- 
ant lesson. Miss Gardner has spoken of the subject in her 
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Second Day. and hundreds, waiting to be formed into schools, and the cry is : 
Teachers. "Where are our teachers ?*' Our present statistics give about 
200, COO scholars. We might have 2,000,000 if we had teachers. 
I would like to ask a question. Have we sought for them? 
Cannot the Indian ('hurch of Christ meet the decnand? I 
believe, to a large extent, it can. A missionary lately came 
to Calcutta and, intensely interested in work for the young, set 
himself to find teachers who should voluntarily do Sunday 
School work for him. In three months he had started 7 or 
8 schools, all taught by those who need to be sought before they 
would t:ike up the work. Let us seek teachers diligently and 
we shall surely find. 

I should also like to emphasize the capital paper by Dr. 
Phillips. It centres round two thoughts, the Baptisit centenary 
text of this year. What we need is first to strengthen our stakes. 
Better organization, better preparation, better teachers. Tram 
India's church to think of, care and work for, its own children, 
seek out and employ the lay element in all our churches. Be 
always eager in aggressive work. Then we need to lengthen our 
cords* Let us see on every haiid a rapid, ready response to 
childhood's appeal for religious knowledge. Let hill and dale, 
mountain and plain, be studded with Sundays Schools, to the 
praise and glory of the Saviour's Name. 
The presR. GO ^^^^ Press.— How far children's literature in the Indian 

vernacular is from what is both desirable and necessary. The 
number of books available for them is so very small. I used 
to give a little Bengali girl-friend of mine, who was a 
devourer of all she could get to read, all the Bengali books that 
I thought suitable for her. Within a few months she had 
read every thing, and how defectively, so far as quantity is 
concerned, the Bengali religious press has supplied Bengal's 
children was brought home to me. There is no greater need in 
India to-day than the need of bright, simple, illustrated literature. 
Here, again, our attention should be turned to the Indian 
church. Prom it we must look for those gifted to write for the 
children. It is time we were getting past the age of translations. 
Finally, what is the spirit, the inspiration with which to face 
this great problem ? Said the soldiers of Frederick the Great 
ns he rode down their lines and spoke to them just before his 
Ik most critical battle t " Now we have looked our king and ruler 
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in the fnce, see how we shall fight." The sight of Christ, the Second I 
souud of His Voice, the look of encouragement in His Face, that 
is to be onr inspiration. Animated by love to Him, cheered by 
His known approval, realizing His constant presence, let us be 
zealous in this work for the Lord. Expecting great things, let 
us attempt great things for God and for the little ones. 



THIRD SPEECH. 

By the ReV. W. J. P. MorrIson, m.a., A. P. M., 
Arabala, Punjab. 

He illustrated the training of the young by what is seen in a Whathel] 
gymnasium where the instructor, when he has to train a class to ^^^' 
difficult feats, first shews the class how the feat is to be performed. 
Our first duty is to master the religious life ourselves, and set 
before those we train the methods of that life by practical 
example. He next acquaints himself with the powers and 
defects of eacli pupil so that he knows just how much help each 
one requires to get over the vaulting-horse or other difficulty. 
The instructor knows on just what part of the body of his 
pupil to put his helpful hand, and just how much force he 
must use to supplement the deficiency of the pupil in order to 
get him over the difficulty. But he never lets him fail and go 
away discouraged. Oh ! that we could know each of our pupils in 
that way and ju&t how much help each ought to have to enable 
them to do the things that ought to be done in the spiritual life. 

T would make a distinction between religious teaching and rcli. Teaching^ 
gious training. The teaching is part of the training, but not all ^^a^iiiing:- 
of it. Much more might be done in India for the '^ religious 
training of the young '* than we have done by the Sunday 
School, the Y. M. C. x\., and theSociety of Christian Endeavour 
methods, modified and adapted to Indian conditions. We have 
already done a vast work for the young in the Scripture teach- 
ing in our day schools, but for religious training we need some- 
thing more than this. I know how little reverence is felt for 
the Bible lesson or the chapel exercises as a part of the routine 
of a school or college even in Christian lands. When I was in 
college one of our professors, a most excellent man, had got into 
a stereotyped form of prayer. There was a wag of a student in 
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Second Day. 
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day. 



the senior class who had committed this prayer to memory, 
and it was very destructive to the devotional feelings of those 
of us who were within hearing of him, to listen to the devout 
professor come following on about two sentences behind the 
irreverent s^tudent and using his exact words. 

We need, therefore, besides the work of teaching that we have 
already been doing in our secular or df\y schools, those other 
organizations which I have mentioned, where \outh mav be 
trained in the things require 1 by the religious life — to sing and 
pray and confess reverently before God. And though I do not 
belong to a church using a liturgical service, yet in this work I 
can see the value of a programme in our Sunday Schools and 
Societies of Christian Endeavour, &c., that will give the pupils 
something to do in the way of definite approach to God in 
confession, petition and praise — some of the essential elements of 
the religious life. I plead, therefore, for the Sunday School that 
it should have a place of its own and that it should have great 
extension in India, for it supplies distinct needs that the ordi- 
nary mission school does not meet. 

I would warn Christian workers against the disposition to 
delay this work for the you4ig until wc can supply ourselves 
with all the improved appliances and apparatus now used in 
modern Sunday Schools at home. I fear I myself neglected 
opportunities that might have been improved till I could make 
a study in England and America of improved methods in vogue 
there. I I'ouud many of them would be expensive or ill-adapted 
to this country, and that many of the most successful schools at 
home pay very little attention to apparatus, the only really 
essentials required being a heart, tilled with the Holy Spirit and 
instructed in the Word, brought into contact with the sinful and 
the ignorant. Having these, a school can be successfully 
worked under a vilhige tree if necessary. 

Let me suggest a method for extending our Sundav School 
work in a way more adequate towards meeting the stupendous 
opportunities furnished in India for its extension. Instead of 
confining it to Sunday we might have agents who will conduct 
them on Monday and Tuesday and all through the week, A 
missionary might, for instance, have several schools on Sunday 
in various parts of the Sudder Station. On Monday let him or 
his staff of helpers visit 3 or 4 villages to the north of the 
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station. On Tuesday 3 or 4 to the east, and so on round the Sbconu Day. 

points of the compass till he gets into weekly touch with all 

the villRges in quite a circle round his station. After some 

months of this kind of work such a hold might be obtained over 

the youth of that circle that they might be drawn to attend the 

central schools in thu Sudder Station on Sunday, thus releasing 

(he working staff for work in villages at a greater distance, 

forming an outer circle for the week-days so that they could 

keep themselves in weekly touch with a large part of the 

district. 



; 



FOURTH SPEECH.— The Training of Childken. 
By Mrs. Sorabjer,!. P. N.S., Victoria High School, Pooua. 

Before I say anything about the training of children, or of An Indian 

the young, I should like to tell you how my heai*t fills with 

gratitude to think of all those who have come across the waters 

to this land. The love of God is surely very great for India, 

since you are so filled with that love that it has brought you 

here. As I look round abou^^ this great assembly of missionaries, 

I see but few of my own countiymen and women engaged in 

the mission field ; but oh ! how many from other lands I I was 

thinking this morning, * *Wliat shall I say to the people who love 

us so much ?" You have all gathered together here from various 

pai-ts of India, to consider and consult about the best methods 

of working for my people, for w?y country. God bless you I 

God reward you I You have left your homes, you have left 

your country, you have left your children. I, as a mother, can 

feel what that sacrifice is. Send an Indian mother's love to your 

l)eople, and tell them, we bless you, we thank you, we pray for 

you! 1 do not know how others feel, but, dear brothers and 

sisters, mi/ heart just swells with thankfulness, when I think 

of all that you are doing for us. I never felt I was a foreigner 

or a stranger, when I was in your land, for I felt that every 

inch of ground I trod was fatherland. You have come from 

England, Scotland, Ireland, Germany and America to care for 

118. In the name of my countiy-people I thank you. You will 

be writing your letters home to-morrow, for it is mail-day; send 

our love to the friends across the seas, and our best New Year's i 

gi'cetings. Tell youi* dear children whom you have left behind 
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Second Day. iu the Home lands, in obedience to the Saviour's command, 
that an Indian mother prays that the Lord may bless and keep 
ijonr lambs, and feed them for you. I was wondering what I 
should say to you to-day, and suddenly the Blessed Master's 
Word was borne in upon my mind.: " Feed My Lambs." You 
know, it seems to me, He gave that charge in our own oriental 
fashion. Just before He went back to His Father, He assured 
Himself of Peter's love, and then committed to him, those 
so precious, so dear — His Lambs to be fed and tended for Him, 
We are always careful to give our best loved into the charge 
of those who love us, and will be faithful to the trust. 

In olden times, when there was no postal communication in 
this country, and when we wished to know of the welfare of 
oui' dear absent ones, we sent a messenger with a letter to 
enquii'e after them. It seems to me, dear brothers and sisters, 
that this is what you are doing for us. You have heard the 
Saviour's solemn charge — ^^ Feed my lambs," and as loving bre- 
thren you have come to enquire after the welfare of the children 
of God's great family, youi* brothers and sisters in this land. 

Let us think a little about tliat message, in all its deep 
and wondrous significance. What did our Blessed Lord say to 
Peter? First, ** Lovest thou Me?*' Then, as a natural se- 
quence, ^*Feed My sheep, feed My lambs." What does that 
mean ? Ah I does not every mother know its deep and mystic 
meaning ? How her heart yearns for her children ! The Blessed 
Master gave them into her care. What must they be fed with ? 
Wholesome food, good food, nourishing food. They must have 
tender, watchful loving care. It is the mother's voice the child 
first learns to know, and who can influence it as she can ? It 
knows every expression of her countenance. It sits upon her 
knee and looks up with loving confidence into her face. It 
believes implicitly what she tells it. Oh 1 1 look back to the 
time when my mother used to teach me. Others might tell me 
anything, I would not believe it, but if mother, my mother, 
said so, I knew it was true. Dear friends ! What we want for 
India, is Christian mothers -^ Christian homes; and we want 
, . you here in India still, to train the mothers of the future, and 
* teach them. Bear with us a little longer. The Indian mother 
is not yet fit to take upon herself the training of her children. 
She is not yet educated as mothers in your enlightened Western 
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homes are. She has all the mother's tender love, the true Second Day. 

mother instinct, but not yet the wisdom, judgment and dis- 

cretion that result from early discipline and life-long training. 

In Indian homes the father and mother are not always of one 

mind regai'ding the bringing up of their children. You often 

hear in a Hindu home — "Don't tell father !" How sad this is I 

What pernicious influence for the little ones ! Yet there are 

some bright expressions. I have often been surprised at the 

firmness and judgment displayed, by some uneducated Indian 

mother, in the management of her children . 

With regard to Sunday School and daily Scripture lessons, S. S. and 
I think they ought not to be distinct and separate. The one pnpture 
ought to be a continuation of the other. The teaching of the 
Sunday ought to be brought to bear upon the work and les- 
sons of the week-day, and be closely and intimately associated 
with the daily life of the children, forming, as it as were, one 
unbroken system of practical religious training. 

In my Marathi school for poor children, the same text is Texts for the 
taught all through the week, beginning with Sunday, and the '^o^P^^s^l- 
dear bright little Christian and Hindu childi'en learn it and 
write it out on fantastically shaped scraps of paper in different 
coloured inks to send with flowers to the hospital to cheer 
some sick one. 

I think it is most important to teach children from early Industry, 
childhood to do something ; to be associated with you in the 
work of the home, and of the family. Let them feel that 
they have their share in the work of the household, that their 
help is needed. As a rule children love to feel that they are 
useful and necessary. Let them recognize the dignity and 
blessedness of labour, and teach them to obey God's own great 
law of order. I am always very thankful to the dear old 
precise Scotch lady who taught me to be neat and tidy. She ridiness. 
adhered to the rule of — "A place for everything in its place." 
I try to enforce this maxim in my High School. I well 
remember once making some children pick up the pieces of 
paper they had torn up and thrown on the floor. The parents 
of one of these was highly displeased. They said I ought to 
have 'got a hamal to do it, and not let their child stoop to 
such work, I was sorry to think the parents did not co- 
operate with me in the bringing up of their childi*en. 
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Second Day. Then I feel how necessary it is to train and develop eveiy 
faculty of the child. It should be thought to do, to know, to 
thifiJc, and to feel something every day. Hands and feet must 
be trained to useful work, as well as brains and heart. 

In my 8(?hools I feel it incumbent upon me to teach my 
pupils the duty and privilege of helping others, and the ne- 
cessity of respecting the rights and feelings of others, as well 
as their own. Then that grand lesson taught by the greatest 
'' Gather up of all Teachers : " Gather up the fragments that remain, 
the iras- ^^^^^ nothing be lost." How needful it is for us to inculcate 
this principle as early as possible in the minds of our pupils ? 
The little bags and quilts, made of patches and scraps, ai*e a 
.silent lesson and an illustration of that wise teaching : so are 
the pieces of paper saved from letters, and the old newspapers 
that are used as rougli copy books for Modi-writing in our 
Marathi school. 

Next, I think, children are never too young to be taught to 
Kindergarten, observe the things around them. In my Kindergarten the 
*' babies" are taught to notice, and talk about the flowers, 
the butterflies, the birds, the animals around them, and to 
admire their beauty and observe their habits. We encourage 
them to keep pets, and love and care for them. It is astonish- 
ing how quickly their intelligence is awakened in this 
direction, and how keenly they enjoy the beauties of Nature. 
I think we ought to give our children as much enjoyment as 
possible, and make their lives bright and happy. Ought we 
not to remember we were once childi'en ? Let us surround 
their lives with everything that is pure and beautiful and 
elevating. 
Teach boyH ^^ ^7 schools I have boys as well as girls. I know there 

and girls to- are many wlio disapprove of this plan. Now, though a mixed 
gether. school is far more difficult to manage than one for boys and 

girls exclusively, yet I think where there is judicious super- 
vision, and careful and skilful government, this is the 
healthiest and most natural way of bringing up boys and 
girls, just as brothers and sisters grow up together in a 
f aniily — for the school is only a large family. This has been 
my experience for many years. 

Now to the Y. M. 0. A. and Y. W. C. A., I say : " Come and 
takD our European, Eurasian, and Native Christian girls and 
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boys with you, when you go out into the great Harvest Field Sboond Day. 
around you." They are timid, and inexperienced in Christian 
work. They only want a leading hand, and you will find in 
them willing and earnest workers. And you know I have a 
hobby. I love the number 7 — the mystic -scriptural number. 
I believe in it ; and I charge you, young men and young 
women, who are fellow-workers with God, go out and find 
seven others to join you, and make each of those seven pro- 
mise to bring in other seven ; and soon we shall see great 
things in this land — things that will make all India tremble. 

The meeting being now open for discussion, 

The Rev. E. W. Parker, d.d., M.E.O., Lucknow, said : — I Work in 
have for many years been deeply interested in the training of Moradabatl. 
young people, and several years ago I became convinced that, 
we could use the Christian Endeavour Society and other similar 
societies with great advantage among our Hindustani Christians. 
In Moradabad where we have two high schools, one for boys 
and one for girls, with nearly 300 Christian children and young 
people, we felt very much the need of some society that would 
go and bring our young people together that they could get 
to know something of each other. Hence we started an ** Ep- rj^y^^ Epworth 
worth League," which is similar to the Christian Endeavour League. 
Society. You will get a better idea of the work of the society 
if I give you an outline of the work. Every Sunday evening 
after the preaching service the League holds a prayer meeting 
in a room set apart for this work. This is led and carried on 
by the young people themselves. They use the topics selected 
by the Central League ; they come with verses to read or recite 
on these topics, and have seasons of prayer and of testimony 
with singing. Beside the prayer meeting they have a religious 
literary meeting every Friday evening, which is also presided 
over by a leader, usually a young man, selected by the League 
in accordance with their constitution. The meeting is opened by 
singing a hymn, reading a Scripture lesson responsively and by 
prayer. Then a Bible lesson follows. Two or three chapters 
were given out the week previously in the programme to be read 
and studied duiing the week, and an examiner was also appoint- 
ed who comes with ten or twelve clearly written questions on 
these chapters. These questions are handed round half on the 
boys' side and half on the girls' side of the house, no one knowing 
who is to receive a slip. The examiner then calls the numbers 
of the slips, and the holder of the slip stands up and gives the 
answer. In this way the several books of the Bible have been 
well studied. After the Bible lesson, essays, recitations, 
readings, songs, a discussion and a newspaper follow. In the 
diseussions all subjects of interest are discussed — secular and 
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Sboond Day, religions. All the important questions before this great Confer- 
ence have been discussed and settled by our young people. Be- 
side th© local leagues, delegated leagues for the provinces are 
held, thus bringing the young people from different stations 
together, and each league has a part in this public gathering. 
At one of these large gatherings all songs, speeches, recitations, 
discussions, Bible lessons, and essays were on one subject, 
"Working for Jesus." A new spirit of work and great enthu- 
siasm is awakened by such meetings. Thus, we are training our 
young people to be intelligent, earnest Christians, ready for 
work for the Master. 

Robert P. Wilder, m.a., A. P. M., Kolhapur, said :— I am 
not yet two weeks old in mission work, so I did not expect to 
have the pleasure of speaking at this convention. I know some- 
The Christian thing of the Christian Endeavour Society, since I have addressed 
Soclet^^^^ two International Conventions and State Conventions. I believe 
^^' in the movement most heartily. God's Hand is in the work. 

The first society was formed eleven years ago, and at present 
there are one million three hundred thousand members, at the 
International Christian Endeavour Convention held in New York. 
This year there were thirty thousand delegates present. I 
know of no Christian organization that can bring together thirty 
thousand delegates, except this organization which is only ele- 
ven and a half years old. One prominent point in the organiza- 
tion is loyalty to the local church. The President and all the 
officers give special emphasis to this point. The society can 
flourish in Baptist Churches, in Presbyterian Churches, in 
churches of all denominations. Another important point is the 
getting young people to speak in meetings, the driving out of the 
dumb devil from the churches. The society has been remark- 
ably succeessfiil i^, t^is direction. Members are pledged to 
recite a verse of Scripture, to start a hymn, to say a word in testi- 
mony or prayer, anything to get them to open their mouths and 
to speak for Christ. Whether this society can be worked in 
India it is not for me to say, since I have been in India only a 
few days; but from what Dr. Parker has said I think we will all 

agree that it can- ^ 

The Bev. N. E. Lundborg, Secretary, S. E. L. M., Saugor, 

C. P., said: I do not think that I can say very much on this 

subject that is new, yet I might tell you some of my own ex- 
perience about it. I believe it to be most important that the 
children are early taught the Word of God. The heart of a 
child is like wax. You can press upon it what kind of stamp 
you like. Therefore the wise man says : — " Train up a child 
in the way he should go ; and when he is old he will not de- 
part from it." But the training of the yoimg is a work that 
Work ^^ requires hard work ; work with patience, work in faith, work 
experie^^^^* with love. But it requirai^ ^Iso a lot of experience. AJthough 
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S»cx)W) Day. a^d gentiemen, if you could have seen the face of that boy and 
the grimaces and grins he made, you would never forget it ; it 
seemed to him so abominable to take the Name of the Lord in 
his mouth. Any how the school -master persuaded him that it 
would do him no harm to learn the Word of God, because he 
would be able also to learn so many other good things, and so in 
the end he started and after him all the other boys, and so the 
work went on. After about two months when I, after the close of 
the school for the day, went home, I stopped for a moment on the 
Narsinghpur bridge to have a look at those happy boys bathing, 
playing and shouting in the river. I will here say that at 
the close of the school and prayer every day, I used to say 
the Lord's Prayer, To my great astonishment, I now heard 
from the bridge, how those boys, who two months ago were 
so frightened of the Lord's Name, now shouted loudly : ** Our 
Father Which art in heaven, Hallowed be Thy name, Thy 
kingdom come," &c., &c., and in my heart rejoicing, I said : 
** Amen, let it be so." In less than one year I had more 
than 60 boys in that school, most of them being able to repeat 
the Ten Commandments and the Lord's Prayer by heart. I 
therefore wish to say : although there are much sin, defects 
and unclean elements mized with the teaching and religious 
training of the young, yet I am fully and strongly convinced 
that, if the Word of God is faithfully taught to the young, 
it will put a Christian stamp upon them, which in time shall 
bring forth fruit to life everlasting. Let us, therefore, go on 
with a firm hope, that His Word shall not return void. 

The Kev. M. N. Bose, b.a., b.l., Bengal Evangelistic 
Mission, Gopalgunge, Furreedpore, said:— I have been an 
independent missionary for the last nineteen years. I have 
found it a very sweet service ; and you know when we find 
something to be very good we wish others, especially those 
whom we love should share in it. Having found the Master's 
service to be exceedingly sweet, I wished from the bottom of 
my heart that my children also might become missionaries, 
and with this desire I consecrated them to the Master, and the 
next thing was how to give them such a training that from 
their hearts they should love this work which I have chosen 
for my life work. Being in the swamps of Eastern Bengal I 
could not give them education there. So I put some of them 
in one of the best schools we have in Calcutta. My two 
daughters have been there several years, and just a few days 
ago they came home and I wanted to know what books they 
read. I found that my daughters read ten books in Bengali 
Hmdu books, and all of them were written by Hindus! ! Now fancy the girls 
are reading from morning till evening, excepting an hour or 
two when the Bible teacher comes to teach them. And what 
are they reading ? They read books composed by men who fall 
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before dumb idols and worship them as gods. Now I want to Second Day, 
know, are there not men among us who could write books for 
those who are to become the future missionaries of the land ? 
We have such men and women among us, people quite able 
and willing to write good books, but where is the market for 
their books ? Who cares to buy books written by Christians, 
since education in Bengal is entirely under Hindu control and 
management ? Dr. Murdock complains that missionaries are 
not willing to introduce into their schools books from the 
C. L. Society's Depot. I made it a rule that I should introduce 
all such books into my schools, and I did so ; but the Deputy 
Inspector and the Sub-Inspector opposed me, both being 
Hindus, and I have been put to various annoyances on 
account of it. Since the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Charles 
Elliott, very kindly visited our mission in August 1891, our 
enemies have given us less trouble, and we are holding our 
ground though against much opposition. 

The Kev. T. J. Scott, m.a., d.d., M. E. C, Bareilly, 
said : — I would like to emphasize this subject: ** The religious 
Training of the Young.'' Are we sure we properly estimate 
the importance of this ? If I should ask the question — ** What 
shall we do to bring the people of India into the Church of 
Christ?" some would doubtless say — "Let us preach in the 
streets and bazaars ; let us build colleges, or let us open 
schools." All these are very good in their way, but if this is 
the chief plan you follow, you are just like the people of New An iUustra- 
York when they desired to open their harbour so as to bring *^°°' 
the commerce of the world through an inlet called Hell -gate. 
They blasted away at the top of the rock for years, but without 
attaining the desired result. At last one man said: **I will 
go down below, run amine, and pack in dynamite under the bed 
of the rock." The people said : **No, you will shake the city 
from its foundations if this is done." But he said it could be 
done. The dynamite was packed in and then connected with 
an electric wire. On the day appointed the button on the end 
of the electric wire was touched by the Mayor's little girl and 
millions of tons of rock were shaken from their foundation 
and a highway for the world was opened. I believe this is 
just what we must do with our work here in India, Blasting 
at the top is not effective, we must go to the bottom ; we must 
seek to win the children and the young people of this land. Begin with 
We can work for, and with, the old people ; there is much to be the young, 
done for them, but it is in the children our great hope lies. 
We have heard many things this afternoon in regard to the 
religious training of our young people ; we wUl not remember 
them all, but before you go let me ask again this question. 
** Are you sm'e you properly estimate the value and import- 
ance of this work among om* children ?" Will you go home 
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Second Day. and look with enthusiasm on every little dark-skinned boy 
and girl ? You must have enthusiasm in your work ; remem- 
ber how Christ loved the little ones. You must have faith 
and hope in your work, and above all bring with you into the 
work love for the little ones. 
The Y. M. C. Robert McCann, Esq., Y. M. C. A., Bombay, writer of one 
'^* of the papers, said in reply : — I have been unexpectedly called 

upon to speak to-day. I came to this Conference to learn and 
not to speak. The last speaker said that for successful work 
amongst children one necessary qualification was enthusiasm, 
and another qualification was that the worker should believe in 
his work. I believe most strongly in the work of the Young 
Men's Christian Association, and some would call me almost an 
enthusiast. Our subject to-day is — " The Training of Youth.'* 
I believe the Y, M. C. A. is specially fitted to assist the church 
in this work. Your boys pass through Sunday School, but 
what a leakage there is before they reach the church. The 
Y. M. C. A. forms the missing link between the two, and keeps 
together the young men, who leave the Sunday School until 
they join the church. The training of young men for Christian 
work has often been spoken of in this Conference ; I know of no 
better school for training young men than the Young Men's 
Christian Association. In the land from which I came (Ire- 
land) everything seems to be in a state of transition just as in 
India at the present moment. In Ireland the Association is 
Its iDfluencc carrying on a successful work amongst a class who will not 
in Ireland. enter our churches. We are having an open door for work 
such as we never have had before. These young men 
who attend our meeting say: "These speakers are not 
ministers, they are not priests, and how have they learned to 
speak about religion V They cannot understand how young 
men just like themselves, many of whom they meet from day to 
day in their business callings, can speak on a subject, the mono* 
poly of which, in their opinion, lay with the priests. Their 
curiousity is aroused, and by and by the Gospel will produce in 
their lives the efl^ect it has produced in ours. I have only been 
two months in India and cannot be expected to give an opinion 
as to whether the Y. M. C. A. is suited for working amongst the 
young men of India in their present condition, but I have seen 
enough to lead me to believe that from this institution the 
young men of this land and the Christian Churches of this land 
shall yet receive a great blessing. 

D. McCoNAuGHY, Esq., M.A., Y. M. C. A., Madras, 

writer of one of the papers, said in reply : — I feel a diffidence 

The Y. M. C. in speaking on this subject, as I am but a novice in the work ; 

A. a Mission- and the work of the Young Men's Christian Association in India 

ary agency. ^^^ ^q looked upon as still in the experimental stage. But I 

am glad of this opportunity to make an appeal to the leaders of 
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the Church in India on hehalf of the work of this Association, Sboond Day. 
as a missionary agency of the church. Only as such has it a 
right to exist here. It has come to the field for such a time as 
this. It stands as a practical proof of the real unity of Chris- 
tians, despite their denominational diflFerences— the church 
universal at \?ork unitedly, by her young men for young men. It 
affords an object lesson of the real brotherhood there is in Christ, 
refusing to recognize false social distinctions and race prejudices. 
While retaining the control in the hands of the active members, 
who must be in full communion with Protestant Christian 
churches, this Association includes among its associte members, 
Hindus, Mahomedans and Parsees who enjoy its privileges Non- 
and come constantly under positive Christian influence. It Christians 
stands for the development of a symmetrical manhood ; caring for ?!?"J^***^ ^^ 
the physicnl, intellectual and social, as well as the spiritual wel- ^^*^^^- 
fare of young men. If India is to be won to Christ, as 
undoubtedly she is, the young men of India must first be won ; 
if the young men of India are to be won, they must be won 
by their fellow young men who have come to know Christ • and 
if the Christian young men are to win their fellow young men 
to Christ, they must be banded together, impressed with their 
responsibility, individually trained in the Word of God, and set 
definitely at work to bring tlie unsaved to the Saviour of all men. 
Let the church utilize this latent power and a new era will be 
begun in this great work. 

The Rev. J. L. Phillips, m.a., m.d., llb., S. S. U., Cal- 
cutta, writer of one of the papers, said in reply;— In these last ten 
minutes there is so much I should like to say. The plea for 
the Young Men's Christian Association touches my heart, and 
I wish to say the same for the Young Women's Christian Asso- 
ciation which hasn't its representative on this platform to-day. 
God bless them both in their noble efforts for the young folk 
of India. But to us, Sunday School workers, are committed 
the boys and girls before they can enter these Associations; hence 
our responsibility is the greater. For full twenty-five months 
I have been on tour throughout India, and had unprecedented 
advantages for observation. So my topic came to me — ^*The 
Sundaj/ School our opportunity/ in India," and I could write 
of nothing else. There is not time now for me to call up the 
points of the paper which is in your hands, and I hope has been 
read. Had another written it I would beg you to read it over 
again. I hope you will read it on your knees, looking for 
guidance, so that through yon scores and hundreds more may be 
eager to see and to seize our present opportunity for reaching 
and teaching the children of this generation. Our fathers had 
no such open doors before them, but they prayed for it, and their Open doors. 
prayer is heard. In their day we were seeking the children, and 
many places seeking them in vain, but now, thank God, the 1 
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children of India are seeking us. In some part of this brond 
land this is more true than in others, but I have not found an 
important town or city in India where it is not true. Let me 
emphasize the ** how" of my paper. Study very thoughtfully, 
dear friends, how you may make the most of this golden oppor- 
tunity. I say it deliberately that, next to God's blessing, 
without which our best efforts are vain, most depends upon the 
character of our teachers. Miss Gardner's paper touches a vital 
point when she pleads for converted teachers in all our schools. 
The feeling is growing stronger every day that we must have 
only Christian teachers for missionary schools. A lady in one 
of the seats sends up this — what a Hindu master said to his pupils 
when required to teach them the Bible : " Well, boys, the 
Missionary Saheb wants mo to teach you the Bible for one hour, 
and he wishes vou to learn it. You can read it in the school- 
room, and forget it while going out of the room." I am afraid 
there is more such work going on than we know of, so let us keep 
our eyes and ears open. And let us insist upon it as far as we 
can, that those who impart religious instruction to the children are 
themselves converted. Moreover, we must have trained teachers. 
Miss Abbott's words on this point cannot be over-estimated. By 
no means every converted person can teach. We must train up 
an army of teachers for this expanding work. There is no more 
encouraging feature of this Sunday School Mission, and no more 
assuring outlook in it all than this growing, deepening conviction 
that our teachers must be trained in the Word of God, in methods 
of imparting instruction. The weekly ^'preparation class" has come 
to stay, and I am happy to tell you that in many places it has 
begun, and is flourishing vigorously. Now keep this in mind, good 
friends, that it is the qualified teacher we need far more than some 
other things we fancy we need. Here is a note from a friend down 
there in the audience, asking me about the international lessons, 
whether I think they are adapted to our vernacular schools. That 
depends largely upon the teacher. Those International lessons, 
like every other course of mixed school lessons, are taken from 
the Bible, which is a wouderful book, and does wonders some- 
times without any one, save the Holy Spirit to explain it to man's 
sinful heart. Our India Sunday School Union says : "We hke the 
international lessons, but you may take any lessons you choose 
from God's Word.'* We shall not quarrel about that, but sec 
to it that your teachers are Bible-students, faithfully preparing 
with much prayer and painstaking the lesson they undertake 
to teach their pupils. This course of lesson or that course, 
rewards or no rewards for attendance, prizes and picnics or none 
of them, these are small matters compared with good teaching, 
and competent teachers, who know a child's heart, andean bring 
Gospel Truth to it aptly and successfully. Let us have these 
preparation classes, then, for our Sunday School teachers, and 
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normal classes for our older pupils all over India and in every Sboond Day. 
language of the land, remembering always that only as we — 

** Search the Scriptures^^ can we **feed the lambs" of the Great 
Shepherd's fold. 

Let us devoutly thank God that the humble movement begun A small 
by Robert Raikes, but a little irore than a hundred years ag;o, l>eginiiing. 
has gathered such strength and momentum throughout all the 
earth. His four hired Sunday School instructors for the little 
ragged pin-makers of Gloucestershire have given place to such n 
host of glad, voluntary teachers, who now count their pupils by 
millions. Somewhere not very far from his birth-place there is 
a stream called the Thames, so small that a shepherd boy might 
step or jump across it; but before it reaches the sea at Graves- 
end it becomes a magnificent river, on whose broad bosom 
might ride the navies of the world. It serves as a symbol of 
this grand movement in behalf of the young of all lands. God 
grant us the grace to so wisely conduct, improve, and extend 
it, that it shall become a rich and abiding benediction to our 
own India. 
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VI.— THE JESUIT ADVANCE IN INDIA. 



AFTERNOON SESSION. 
Small Hall — 2 to 4-30 p. m. 

The Rev. J. Small, F. C. M., Poona, in the chair. 
Prayer was offered by the Rev. D. 0. Fox. 

The Chairman said he believed they had less to fear iu 
Tudia from Romanism as such than from the Jesuit 
Order, a propagandist institution so peculiar and so power- 
ful that even Roman Catholics had in all ages regarded 
it with fear. The old Catholics of India were no exception, 
but were all around us resenting the arrogant pretensions 
of the Fathers, who were, with little ceremony, thrusting 
them out of their way. Protestant Missions in this land 
might reckon on having opponents in the Jesuits, who, 
though usually baffled in the long run in their attempts, 
could yet throw immense obstructions in the way of a 
free Gospel and free institutions. 

As to our mode of dealing with the subject in a public 
\visdom" conference, it was evident that care and wisdom were re- 
requind. quired. It was unnecessary that any one should indulge 
in mere denunciation, or rash or unguarded statements. 
He believed that our strength lay in keeping before us the 
history, the character, the methods and aims of Jesuitism, 
together with unwearied observation of its growth in our 
own neighbourhoods, and speaking freely for the public 
good within the bounds of Christian love. As the most 
remarkable organization ever conceived for influencing 
men, it might well draw our attention, but when, as we 
believed, that influence was pernicious, we were bound to 
speak our convictions. History of the most impartial 
kind had declared Jesuitism to be the deadly foe of human 
liberty, whether social, civil, or religious, and had illus- 
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trated its assertions by facts indisputable, such as that Second Day. 

most Europeans countries, including those notably Catholic, 
had expelled the order from their borders, alarmed by the 
discovery of its arrogant designs and machinations. 

He would call attention further to the fact that the Jesuit 
Jesuits had been posing lately among them as guardians of ^^® ^sions. 
public morality — a pretension, which, those who knew their 
writings would be slow to admit, and who knew that they 
were the authors of that system of Casuistry so grandly 
exposed by Pascal. He would add that to honourable 
minds nothing would give better warning of the assertion 
here made than the sneer so universally characteristic of 
Jesuit organs when alluding to Protestant action, however 
good or noble it might be. 

All of them were aware that the Jesuits were literally Their 
swarming into India, forcing themselves on public notice — ^ uence. 
pressing to the front in education, University, and 
other possession -^offering, too, education neutral as 
regards religion, to the natives of India which every 
Jesuit knows to be contrary to the standing rule of his 
order. Let the Natives of India know that Jesuitism 
was unchanged, that it was a system of slavery to con- 
science, will, and reason, the foe of private right and 
judgment. Surely it was for India, awaking to new 
thoughts of personal freedom to heed the warning voice. 



PAPER— THE JESUIT ADVANCE IN INDIA. 

By the Rev. C. A. E. Diez, Basel M., Kasaragod, South-Canara. 

A faithful description ofthe Jesuit Advance in India demands 
a full and a minute knowledge of what is being donet as well as 
what is planned by the Jesuits. 

Voices pronounce it a waste of time for a Conference of Protes- Objections 
taut Missionaries to speak of the Jesuits as one of the greatest answered. 
obstacles to the spread of God*s Kingdom instead of considering 
them as fellow-labourers. If what they say were true, we should 
be found flagrant transgressors of the second chief command- 
ment: ** Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself." 
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This being proved, we should have to repent instead of claim- 
ing the right of enquiring into the Jesuit advance in India. 

I, We have, however, to deal with a strong case. The 
order of the Jesuits, or the "Society of Jesus," founded by 
the Baskian nobleman Ignatius of Loyola, and confirmed by 
Pope Paul III. on the 27th of September 1540, is the chief 
Mission art/ Order of the Romish Church. Under the flag of 
strengthening the spiritual life of the Romish Church, the chief 
aim of this order is to raise suspicion against so-called heresy, 
to destroy every vestige of it by power or cunning, and to 
bring back again by hook and crook under the sway of the 
Pope all who either will not acknowledge Rome's supremacy, 
or who have thrown off the yoke of Romanism and nre their 
descendants. 

To prove this assertion, we invite you to enter the fabulously 
rich and magnificent chief church of the Jesuits at Rome, the 
Chiesa dil Gesu, We approach the allegoric representation of 
** Religion," executed in Carraric marble, and stand before an 
erect woman with a cross, at whose feet wriggle two men en- 
circled by flames, the one vainly attempting to ward oflp ser- 
pents dashing upon him, the otiier tousling his hair, consterna- 
tion, impotent rage, and dread despair depicted on their faces 
for finding themselves, "where their worm doth not die, and 
the fire is not quenched." The faces of the two criminals are 
familiar to us, besides each of them has a book in his right 
hand with the names of "Luther " and ** Calvin " respectively 
inscribed on it ! 

With this embodiment of hatred against God's word tally the 
following amiable sentiments expressed in Ribadeneira's " Imago 
primi saeculi " : " Luthero, illi Germanise prohro, Epicureo 
porco, Edropee exitio, orbis infelici portento, Dei atque 
hominum odio . . . seterno consilio Deus opposuit Igoatium.' 

As to the startling idea of seeking to fasten on Providence the 
paternity of Jesuitism, neither history nor the teaching 
of the Jesuits permit it .... Not everything which is or 
comes to pass is good, " Ethically opposed forces flow from 
ethically opposite sources." Much seed is scattered on God's 
field .... respecting which it must be sorrowfully confessed, 
an ewemy hath done this (Math. 13, 28) "God is greater 4n 
permitting the exercise of free action, even if opposed to His 
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own will, and in yet finally accomplishing His purpose, than if SEcoyp Day, 
He were to exercise His sovereignty to the extent of rendering 
every counter-current impossible, and monopolizing the whole 
ohannel of history by the unchecked flow of His own volition." 
These lines from Dr. S. W. Koelle's *« Mohammed and Mo- 
hammedanism/' fully express our sentiments regarding Jesuit- 
ism, which we deeply regret to say is doubtless a reaction and 
aggression of the kingdom of darkness against the kingdom of 
light. This verdict may sound harsh and startling, but the 
following lines will, we sincerely trust, amply bear out the 
truth. 

11. We have to say a few words as to who Jesuits are. 
They are in every respect true copies of, nay even improve- ^^^ *^® ^^' 
ments on, the very remarkable Ignatius of Loyola, the founder Character ol 
of the " Society of Jesus." They have imbibed his uncon- *^^^^^^^^^- 
verted, unrenewed, superstitious, bigotted, fanatical, ambitious 
Hud statesmanlike spirit, adopted his refined manners, and 
imitate him in making their mortifications, virtues, nay 
religion itself the tool of laying an »postate world prostrate 
at the feet of the Pope. The motto of the life of St. IguRtius 
of Loyola, printed by the Jesuits at Mangalore, ** I am come to 
send fire on the earth" in itself a parody on Christ, might serve 
RS the heading of this Chapter. 

The much admired military constitution suits their subtle The constitu- 
warfare. They are led by a general, the vicar of Christ, Jesuits, 
the ** Papa nero," fully checkmating the "Papa bianco*' (the 
real Pope), an absolute, spiritual dictator and despot, whose will 
overrides even God's commandments. The postulants who 
enter the Jesuit college are watched, spied out, confessed, de- 
nounced, Hud denouncing, exercising a blind, corpse-like obedience, 
submitting to being shorn of their property, and to the exorcism 
of their love of country and kindred, practising the humiliating, 
spiritual Loyolian exercises and mortifications, and brought up 
to a most wicked system of ethics, in which a few grains of Their Ethics 
sound morality are lost " in an inexhaustible dunghill of the 
most revolting, filthy, and obscene questions and answers (E. 
102).'** This really anti-Christian teaching proceeds from the 
casuistic treatment of ethics, the doctrine of probabilism, dirigen- 

* Henriqnez, Sanchez, Filliuoius, Gonzalez, Escobar, Grury and others 
are the authorities. 
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Second Day. (Jae intentionis, mental reserva lion, and the central doctrine of 
Jesuitical teaching: " the end sanctifies the means"*; altogether 
moral abnormities, which to support, they even quote from the 
Bible. 

There are four classes of Jesuits: — (I) temporal coadjutors, 
(2) spiritual coadjutors, (3) scholastics, and (4) professed. Many 
are learned men, good educationists, nay eminent scient- 
ists, but in spite of all this there is a great deal of show, 
superficiality, and hollowness in their educational system, the 
outcome of their constitution and their principles. Their pupils 
inherit their spirit, consisting in the mechanical performances of 
religious ceremonies, superstition, narrow-mindedness, bigotry, 
blind fanaticism, hatred of Protestants, carnal security, phari- 
saical Itoliness, superciliousness, servility, self-conceit and 
superficiality. Franz Ritz, a superior, declares concerning their 
Colleges, High Schools and Seminaries, tl»at " many leave the 
schools of the Jesuits, more ignorant than they were when 
they entered them '* (E. 252). Their employing the much 
admired, imitated and recommended stimulation to ambition, 
is highly reprehensible, being only an appeal to the lower 
disposition and sensuous affections in rnan. Their political 
principles are very dangerous. 

The bold Gregorian dream (Gregory VII. 1073-1085) of a 
pantheocracy, abolishing co-ordination in the Church (primus 
inter pares), and subordination to the State, has come near its 
realization, when the Pope was declared infallible (18th July 
1870), owing to Jesuitical pressure. The Syllabus, Encyclical 
and Vaticanum instruct mortals that they are born slaves, and 
declares potentates of the whole globe papal fendals and vassals.f 
As the Pope accepts without rebuke expressions like these: 
**the Pope is the absolute Lord of sceptres and consciences'* — 
** when the Pope thinks, God thinks in him" — *^he is the 
Eucharist," — "the Holy Ghost" — *Hhe tangible presence of 
Christ," and blasphemously ventures to call himself **the 
Church,"— ** the Way, the Truth and the Life"— ** the chief 
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* Not * verbis expressis,* but besides Biisenbaum's dictum : " cum finis 
est Hcitus etiam media sunt licita," the logical deduction from their 
copious casuistic teachings mmt without fail lead to this conclusion, 

t See Bellarmin, Azor^us, Zantarelli, Matteo Liberatore and others (E. 

137 ff.)- 
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cornerstone " (E. 159), and so on, we ask with bated breath, Sboond Day. 
whether the sacrilege described in II. Thess. 2, 3 ff. does not 
apply to him. 

The Jesuits Layiiez and Bellarmin have fully hatched the Couceming 
mediaeval basilisk egg of the "sovereignty of the people,"* ^ ^^^ 
Shocking is the glorification of the murder of so-called tyrants 
of whom heretical kings **are worse than dogs" "the greatest 
criminals of mankind" (E. 152). 

III. ff^e note next the Jesuit movement j or the activity o/Jesuitizing 

,17.. ^ Church and 

the Jesuits. g^i^^.y 

A. When the U. C. dogmas were remoulded amidst the ring 
of anathemas at the Council of Trent (1545-1663), the Jesuits 
had a powerful hand in deliberately widening the gulf between 
the deeply shaken Romish Church and the newly emancipated . 
Protestant Churches. From that time dates their gradual 
usurpation of the spiritual hegemony in the R. C. Church with 
the deliberate aim of infusing their superstitious and fanatical 
spirit into clergy and laity, so as to stop further reformation 
and to raise a powerful ally for her missionary work. 

The Roman Catholic Church of yore has long ago ceased Josuitiziug 
to exist, and is now metamorphosed into a Jesuitical Church church, 
permeated by the Loyolian spirit. This could only be done by 
their developing the various R. C. mediaeval ideas and ideals till 
they have come to a dead-lock. The Jesuits have encumbered 
the R^ C. Church with an infallible, autocratic and pantocratic 
Pope. ** As Mariolatry is the actual religion of the Jesuits'' Pope. 
(E. 171), they have 'sedulously saddled the R. C. Church ^ariolatry. 
with an immaculately conceived, apotheosized Mary (8th 
December 1854), whom they made co-saviour with Christ, 
nay, the Salvatrix who communicates herself in the holy 
supper and the " chose:n spouse of the Holy Ghost" (E. 183). 
" The veneration and invocation of Saints " (G. 603), their Hagiolutry. 
statues, pictures and relics, praying at their graves, and the 
wearing of fetishes in the form of medallions and amulets, is 
the remnant of never conquered heathenism (E. 215). The 
veneration of the'* Sacred Heart of Jesus" (G. 4283) is g^cred Heart 

— — — of Je8U8. 

♦ Later on assisted by Alphons of Salmeron, Cavamivias, Mariana, 
Dclrio, Suaroz, Loswius, Taunor, BuHoubaum, Escobar and others 
(E. 140, f.). 
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nothing but a heathenish adoration of a muscle of flesh. A 
powerful rival to this, however, arises in the new devotions to 
the '* Sacred Heart of the Mother of God *' (E. 214). The 
faith in devils and demons possessing men, beasts, houses, etc., 
in witches and witch-craft, transformation of girls into boys (!), 
exorcism, and other gross superstitions are kept alive by the 
Jesuits (E. 224-227). 

We deeply bewail this revolting heathenising of Christianity. 

Besides, the Jesuitical clergy are most assiduously shutting 
oat all evangelical light from, and moulding the public and 
private life of their parishioners through advice and tutelage. 
The wall of partition, separating Roman Catholics and Protestants 
is not only raised higher but Roman Catholics are also drilled 
for the last crusade of extirpating heretics. 

The most powerful agent in the world, the Press, is 
made use of in a truly astounding manner Countless News- 
papers, Almanacs, Tracts, Magazines, books, etc., harmoniously 
breathing the irreconcilable, fanatical spirit of *' Civilt^ 
Catholica," the papal official Newspaper, are sown broadcast 
(E, 336 f.). Berlin and Mannheim can even boast of possess- 
ing Colleges, where ultramontane editors are being systematically 
educated (E, 339). English and Vernacular S. J. Religious 
Books, and Newspapers in India inocuUte the Jesuitic spirit. 

To instil enthusiasm for the R. C. Cimrch and its counter- 
reformatory ideas, nothing is so well adnpted as the number- 
less Confraternities and Sisterhoods, spread like a net over 
whole countries. The inquisitorial system they encourage secures 
the unlimited control over whole districts at Home, India or else- 
where (E. 339). The Romish Church succeeds in bearing 
undisputed sway over the masses, and in influencing lastingly 
all the resorts of public and private life. There are different 
Unions in winch Perrone^s injunction: ** You must hate Protes- 
tantism from your whole heart ; detest it as the greatest of evils 
(E. 346, 340)." is only too well obeyed. 

B. Next to this stands their outer-missionary activity, the 
renowned, zealously worked counter -reformation; from 1540 
till the abolition of the order (21st July 1773), and from 
the papal restoration of it (17tli August 1814), especially 
since the declaration of the infallibility of the Pope (ISth Julv 
1870). 
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(i) The medieeoat coiifitfir-re/ormationin Europe. The Church SbcoitoDay. 
struck terror into the hearts of wavering adherents through fire ^rs* Ooun- 
and sword. As Ignatius fjivoured this dreadful institution, the nation. 
Jesuits did their best to work it with great energy and success, 
in order to stem the tide of Reformation ; and even to-day they 
never tire in defending and recommending inquisition (E, 269). Inquisition. 
It helps them not to brag : **The Catholic Church never spilt a 
drop of blood " (E. 334), and to wash their hands in innocence, 
as Pilate did, for, also in their case the state spilt the blood at 
the instigation of the church or the Jesuits. Patronized by ^"^^'fi'tion. 
princes and kings a net of Jesuit Colleges sprang up in South- 
Germany to attract, pervert and convert the rising generation 
(E, 273). (c) The Jesuits displayed au uncommon literary Literary 
activity, vilely abusing the Reformers and Reformation, whereby 
they estranged many week-kneed Protestants (E. 273). The insinuation 

cunning Loyolites pampered human weakness by pompous a-J^d 

* , . . 1 J. I . n 1 • Indulflfenoe. 

processions, tlieatrical display ; encouraging so-called inuocent 

pleasures and pastimes atid excusing sensuality in the pulpit and 
confessional. Thrones, princesses and heiresses, nay courtesans? 
were the baits to induce Protestant princes, and noblemen to deny 
Christ (E. 301), In hospitals Jesuits took care of the body of the 
heretic, in order to gain his soul for Rome. Yea, they introduced 
themselves as physicians, language- masters, and even as dancing- 
inasters to the unsuspecting Protestants (E. 302). Experts Ingi-atiation. 
in the art of dissimulation, they charmed and dazzled Catholic 
princes and noblemen, through their refined manners, ami- 
ability, spiritedness, hospitality and hood-winking at immorality, 
and secured their favour. These wolves in sheep's clothing 
made themselves indispensable as confessors, ministers, advisers, 
etc., sowed dissension between princes and their subjects, and Dissension, 
getting heretics cursed, their books burned or torn, and their 
churches pulled down, provoked (E. 270 &.) the ihirti/ year*' The Uiirty 
toar in Germany which, as the R. C. Historian Gfrorer writes, ^®*^^ ^* * 
is " half the work of the Society of Jesus; the princes who 
in this terrible war fought for the Catholic cause, playing only 
the roll cut out for them by the Jesuits." They also supplied 
the means necessary for the Catholic Liga (E. 296), and refilled 
their own coifers with the spoil from heretics (E. 295). The 
result was the destruction ot Bohemia, leading back to Roujc 
most of the Austrian provinces, etc., and devastating and de\)0^\x- 

ao 
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latin^ Germany. Rome never consented to the Westplialian 

peace of 1648 (B. 297). The horrihle night of St. Bartholomew, 

the slaughter of the Huguenots and Waldensians, the wars in 

Hungary, the Netherlands, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Poland and 

so on, the religious war kindled by the Jesuits in Scotland, and 

lastly, the expatriation of the Salzburgians (1732) and of the 

Zillerthalers (in August 1837) show amply the deep seated hatred 

against the light. 

(ii) The modern R. C. counter-reformation dates from the 

revival of the Societv of Jesus. 

Jesuitized Rome boldly proclaims of late that ** the Protes- 
tant Church will have ceased to exist after 50 years." The 
great indifference, materialistic mind, and political division 
among Protestants favour her new onslaught. A good deal of 
impertinence and brutality on her part warns Protestants that 
greater provocations, nay persecution, will follow. The Jesuits 
use the s^ame weapons now as 300 years ago. 

Their polemic writings slander and revile persons as well as 
institutions connected with the reformation, and extol to the 
very skies everything Romish. In compliance with Cardinal 
Manning's dictum: "History must be corrected to suit the 
Dogma," Jesuitic-ultramontane historians are busily engaged in 
correcting the history of the world and of the Church. Affir^ 
mations, as e. g,, "the wars against the Huguenots were a boon 
to them and to civilization;" "Keformation is the mother of 
revolution . revolutions will cease when all men are Catholics ;" 
** Reformation is the source of all error, and of the most abject 
immorality,'* are fabricated. As to Luther, the worst epithets 
language is capable of, are poured upon him. The convert Evers 
vies with Jansseu in slander and calumny (E. 343, 347). All 
these copy the expectorations of Hadrian VI., Leo X., and other 
Popes. Qualis reXy talis grex. When Germany celebrated the 
fourth Centenary of Luther (November 10th, 1883), the Jesuits 
at Mangalore, printed two leaflets in Canarese for Christians 
and heathen, reviling Luther and his V7ork. Although R, C. 
Germans think, speak snd write in the language of Luther, 
German Literature is reviled by a number of Ultramontanes 
as the miserably stunted production of Protestantism, and 
we are told that Romanism alone can produce men excelling^ 
J)antc, Calderon, Shakespeare, and the like (E. 347). — More 
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or less secretly or openly vital Christianity and Evangelical Sboond Day. 
Missions are attacked, and blasphemed in endless diacritical Polemic 
catechisms, essays and books. The S. J. presses in India con- ^"^i^^s. 
tribute their quota in European and Indian languages. 

Mixed marriages Kve a most fruitful field for Rome's Propagan* Mixed 
da. The Protestant Church has lost many of her flock through Marriages, 
her indiiFerence and Jesuitic cunning and worry (E. 352 f.). 

The R. C, Sisters of Charity do no doubt much good and com- sisters of 

mendable work. Scandalous, however, was of late the unmerciful Charity. 

behaviour of those so called " sisters of mercy" in the hospitals 

at Metz, Potsdam, Teschen, and other places, who, in order to 

proselytize the Evangelical sick denied them the assistance of 

their Pastors, and shamefully neglected the consistent, whereas 

they promised better attendance and other advantages to apostates 

(B, 354-355 ). Especially in India the Jesuits know how to Further 

ins:ratiate themselves with sick Protestants by medical advice and ™!?L.,l„^ 
° -^ conversions. 

Otherwise to win them. There are R. C. medical men in charge 
of Government Hospitals who encourage the visits of Jesuits 
and their alumni to proselytize dying Protestant Europeans, 
Eurasians, and Native Christians, and to gain our heathens 
in peril of death. The Church loses yearly a good number. 

The Roman Catholic Missions comprise two periods, the 
old missions of the Jesuits, and the present missionary 
enterprise. 

The old Missions of the Jesuits in foreign countries for xhe fU-st Mis- 
the conversion of the heathen offer much to rejoice (E. 326). sionary 
Their deadly hatred, however, r^f any other R. C. order is really 
painful (W. 333). Worse than this were the blameful concessions 
made, e, g., by Robert de Nobili to the Tamulians, the accom- 
modations of Matthew Ricci to the Chinese, &c. Jesuits 
abased medical attendants for the pious fraud of administering 
baptism. Also force was largely used to fill the Church. 
Nojv, what has become of those ** remarkable," wonderful 
conversions, those fabulously large numbers of the last centu- 
ries, after the Jesuits turn their backs on them ? An old Ca- 
tholic, Professor Doellinger (E. 326), says : *^ The three 
hundred years' trial the Jesuits had, shows that they do not 
succeed, as there is no blessing in their enterprises. They are 
indefatigable builders, but either a blast of wind throws down 
the edifice, or a tidal wave washes it away, or the rotten build- 
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Sbcond Day. ing tumbles down by itself ....** Their Missions in Japan, 
in Paraguay, and among the wild tribes of North America 
have long ago . perished. What remains up to this day of 
their hard toil and exertion in the Levant, the Grecian Archi- 
pelago, Persia, the Crimea, and Egypt? There is scarcely 
left a trace of their work" (W. 332 f.) 

The grand Missionary period of the present century has 
its roots not in the Romish, but in the Evangelical Church. 
Protestant Missions were opened, e, g., in India, China and 
part of Western Africa, where R. C. Missionaries had set foot 
before them, but we must keep in mind that, when Protestant 
Missions were begun, the Roman Catholic ones were mostly 
deserted or neglected, so that our Missions in reality built on new 
ground. As the prominent object of our Missions ever was the 
conversion of the heathen, the few occasional proselytes from 
Roman Catholicism dwindle into insignificance. Most of the 
Protestant Missions in India, China and Japan are planted ou 
virgin soil ; we have occupied also large tracts in the South -Sea 
Islands, Madagascar, West, South and East Africa, India, 
Austrialia, &c., where before us no foot of any Romish Mission- 
ary ever trod. Now, in proportion as the Prot. Missionary 
spirit grew in the different branches of the Evang. Church, 
and the greater the success was which God bestowed on their 
exertions, the more Romanism showed new energy in the con- 
version of the heathen. We might rejoice (E. 333) had not 
their emulation developed into regardless competition, and even 
into ruining Prot. Missions, 

Faithful to their principles, the Popes have long ago 
damned Bible and Missionary Societies. Of late the Jesuitical 
puppet Leo XIIL, in his papal Encyclica of the 3rd December 
1880, has legalised the attack on Evang. Missions by calling Prot. 
Missionaries ** deceivers, promoters of error, servants of Satan, 
beiit on extending the dominion of the prince of darkness, etc." 

The ex-Protestant Marshall declares that ** Protestantism is 
the last scourge of heathendom," and "prompts Prot. Mission- 
aries to confess, that they can but turn the heathen into Atheists, 
enhance the curse of the world, and inflict irremediable misery 
on it," while the renowned historian Janssen pronounces ** the 
Evangelical Mission to be one grand sore," not to speak of other 
revilers (W. 28 ff., 349 ff.). On the Indian Missionfield, too 
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much maligning is carried on by the Jesuits, so as to prepossess Skcond Day. 
Roman Catholics, Protestants, and heathen against Protestantism — 
and its Missions. 

Marshall in his so-called ** Classical History of Missions " Protestant 
takes pains to prove that Evangelical Missionaries ('* agents of ^* 

sects*'), who have neither the gift, nor the calling of the 
apostles, will never succeed (W. 282) in converting the heathen 
for the following reasons : — 

(a) The Marriage of Missionaries promotes their immorality, 

entangles them, and turns them into cowards. What do our 

reviiers think of our having to defend the Jesuits against the 

aceusatiou of non-Christians, that the nuns are the wives of the 

Jesnits ? (b) Protestant Disunion. This is an exaggeration 

(W. 295 fip ). (c) Protestant Intolerance; whereas Rome shows 

it (W. 303 if.). She holdy charges Evangelical Missions Defects of the 

with unfruitfulness. Cardinals Wiseman and Marshall have ^o*®^*^'^* 

system. 

plainly stated their intention of proving H tout jortx that our 
Missions are fruitless, (d) She assiduously spreads the news 
that we huy converts, whereas Rome in India through its open- 
handedness throws obstacles into the way of Protestant Missions, 
(e) She unflinchingly affirms that Protestant Missions have not 
the least value as civilizing or moral agencies, nay, that they 
are guilty of the extinction of the South-Sea Islanders ! She 
declares that the Protestant schools are miserable and fruitless 
heretical efforts. Rome knows how to throw dust into people's 
eyes through showy Colleges, Seminaries, &c., whilst she pur- 
posely neglects education in the mofussil. We appeal to the cen- 
sus. {/) She brags that any Protestant success is mostly show, and 
that Protestant Missions are far more expensive than the Cathohc 
ones. Rome rendering no public account, it is difficult to 
control her. Anyhow she ought not to favour the impression 
as (W. 316) if, e. g. the frs. 6,726,000 collected by the R. C. 
Foreign Missions in Lyons represent the total expenditure of 
all her Missions. As to cheapness, the reverse can be proved. 

Rome, by her intrusion, aims at checking, nay paralyzing, gj^^ invades 
Protestant Missons. She would have found ample work in her Protestant 
former totally abandoned and neglected mission-fields had she •'^^®^°'^®- 
but wished to instil new life into her merely vegetating 
Christians. Instead of doing this, however, large tracts in 
Middle and South America, Western Africa, and even in India 
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Second Day, j^,^^ China, were purposely neglected, or badly provided for, and 
the field occupied by Protestant Missions was systematically 
invaded. What Protestant has not read with deep emotion, how 
in the name of the Pope, Religion, France, &c., Protestant 
Missions in Uganda, Madagascar, Samoa, Tahiti, Witi, the 
Carolines, Hawai, &c., were overrun and greatly damaged 1 \^ 
God has granted great victories to His Gospel, the Romi^^h 
Church is moved with choler, and insist on *'(Vterum censeo 
Missionem Protestantem esse delendam.'* 

JeBuit ^^ • ^^^ "^ P^^^ ^" ^^ notice the auxiliaries of the Jesuits, 

Auxiliaries. They are many. ** The papal or Jesuitical Church," as Jorg 

says, ** collects her forces for the apocalyptic battle." 
JesuitizedR. All the members of the Jesuitized Roman Church are the 
CathoUcs. ^gji ciriiied, reliable and eager helpers of the Jesuits as it suits 
their interests to belong to a world-conquering Church. In 
1872, when the Jesuits were ejected from Germany on account 
of their machinations, an ultramontane German Newspaper 
wildly exclaimed : '* Go to and send off the Jesuits ! Let all 
the world hear our confession, that the teaching of the Jesuits, 
and the aim of the Jesuits is that of every Roman Catholic 
priest. We Catholics desire to be ultramontane-clerico-jesu- 
itical, and no power in the whole world will succeed in changing 
us" (E. 344). We ought to observe that since the Carmelites 
have ceased to be their pastors the Roman Christians in South 
Canara are less friendly and more supercilious in their dealings 
with Evangelical Christians. 
Affiliati of the There are two kinds of Jesuits, viz., those in cassocks and in 
Jesuits. short coats! The latter are the "affiliati" or Crypto- Jesuits, 

employed as higher and lower officers of Government in any 
department. These are ** most dangerous;" ^* they form tlie 
invisible foundation, deeply inserted into the world, on which 
the bold edifice of Jesuitism is erected, capable of braving all 
storms." We are aware that the Jesuits for evident reasons 
deny the existence of this corps. Ignatius himself repeatedly 
received such secret members into the order, and yet they 
continued in their former high worldly calling. There is no 
knowing how many side secretly with the Jesuits ; also Protes- 
tants are among their satellites and accomplices, a fact, kept 
hidden which, however, occasionally transpires at the time of 
their death. (There were Protestant admirals, clergymen, &c.. 
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among them.") Who can tell what valuable assistance these Second Day. 
select troops have rendered already to the Society of Jesus, and 
what services they are still capable of doing secretly and unsus- 
pectedly for them (E. 46, 47) ! 

As dangerous to our cause Hve wicoverted Protestants. ^rote6t&ut 
They confound religiousness and piety with hypocrisy aiid"®^P®^^* 
humbug, and entertain a strong suspicion of clericalism and 
priest-craft. Hence tl'cir hatred of a life in God. As liberals 
they consider themselves bomb-proof against Romish aggres- 
sion, blame any effort of strengthening Prot. life and self- 
respect, and side with those who ridicule precautions as Evang. 
pusillanimity. They are often prejudiced against the institu- 
tions of their own Church, and even charmed with the bewitch- 
ing and pasquilant style oi Jans sen and his consorts, who decry 
their Church, History, Home and Foreign Missions, lay-helpers, 
deaconesses, and so on. As superficial observers they are struck 
with, and admire the outward unity and strength of, the Romish 
Church, and harp on Protestant disunion, the rabies theologo- 
rura, and so on. — As materialists, the show, pomp and worldly 
majesty of the Romish Church make deep impression on them, 
and they despise the simplicity, sobriety, and holy dignity of 
their own Church. Fond of pleasure and divertissement, they 
love the polite, pleasant, neutral company, and the sparkling 
Spanish, Italian and French wines of the Jesuits. — There is 
often a sad want of self-respect, religious duty, and principles 
displayed by Protestants in high life who under the plea of 
conciliation, hut in realitv because thev find Divine Services too 
wearying in Protestant Churches, attend Roman Catholic High- 
Masses for the sake of music and pastime, giving offence to 
their co-religionists, especially to the weak in faith, and help 
the Romish Church to vaunt of concessions. There are also 
mauy in power all over the world who treat the Jesuits with 
more consideration than Protestant ministers, because thev 
fear their influence and power of doing harm. All these help 
the Jesuits and are not aware of the immense injury they do to 
God's Kingdom. 

Th^ most powerful My, however, is money. The income « 
of the Romish (yharch is immense, and the channels tiUinir 
its coffers are innumerable. That the Jesuits are fabulously 
rich is an axiom in sjjito of their pleading poverty. We A 

1 
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Second Day. ^^q unable fco state what large sums of money go for the sup- 
port of agents and newspapers all over the world, India not 
excepted, for the sake of creating a favourable impression of 
the Jesuits and their Missions. When we look at the financial 
share of the Jesuits in the thirty years' war, we may be justified 
in expressing our well-grounded fears that their money will 
still find employment in the last forcible counter-reformation 
and in the apocalyptic battle. 

We regret our having to write all this, but we beg to state 
that to the best of onr knowledge every assertion and expression 
are supported by stern facts. We are aware, that a special 
paragraph ought to have been devoted to show how the moral, 
mental and intellectual health of mankind is affected by that 
movement. But what has been said will convince us of immi- 
nent danger, the solemn dutv of discerning the signs of the 
times (Matt. xvi. 3), and of coping with the inimical array of 
forces endangering public welfare. This suggests the question : 

V. What is incumbent on Evangelical Christians, especialli^ 
Missionary Societies and Missionaries, in order to meet this 
^^ ^ ^* emergenoyl We must enquire how efficient remedies can be 
secured. The fdlowing are suggested : — 

(i) Respectincj our principle as the kingdom of Christ is not of 
this world, we have bound ourselves to imitate Him in eschewing 
the arm of flesh and relying on God and His grace alone. Although 
we may succumb for the time, we expect help from Him alone 
(Matt, xxviii. 18), and rest assured that the kingdoms of the 
world will becotne the kingdom of our Lord and His Christ; 
and Hi shall reign for ever and ever. (Rev, xi. 15.) 

(ii) Concerning our relation towards God Tie TQmQmh^Tihfii — 
° * As He which hath called you is holy, so be ye holy in all 
manner of conversation (I. Peter i. 15 and 16); That we 
take pleasure in infirmities for Christ's sake, for, as Paul said, 
when I am weak then an I strong (II. Cor. xii. 10); That 
we clinja; to Christ, who of God is made unto us wisdom, and 
righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption (I. Cor. i. 30). 

(iii) Our duty towirds the Brethren — '^li we walk in 

Neighbour. ^^^ light, as He is in the light, we have fellowshif) one with 

another, and the blood of Jesus Christ His son cleanseth us 

from all sin" (I. John i. ^), May we esteem those '* who 

had heeu with Jesus" as our Brethreu, observe a due regard 
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tor each other's sphere of labour, take a warm interest, in Sbcond Day. 
each other's welfare, and though we inarch detached, let us 
strike unitedly. Special attention ought to be paid to the 
Jesuit advance in the world and in India in particular, and 
be made known by means of an English Church Paper, 
A permanent Co7nmittee, connecting this and the following 
Decennial Missionary Conferences in the capacity of Cen- 
sus Committee, Editorial Sub-Committee, defenders of the 
Evang. Missionary cause, &c., representing all the different 
Missionary Societies, seems desirable. The members ought to 
reside in the capitals of the different Presidencies, &c., and may 
number 12 or more. 

(iv) Our obligations towards our churches may briefly be Toward« our 
stated : — Pray for a rich outpouring of God's Spirit on all ^ "^^ ^* 
churches and missions, for we want converted men and 
women. Employ all means at our disposal to ground our 
Christians in their holy faith, and as is done in the Protestant 
Diaspora among Roman Catholics in Germany, teach them 
'Hhe consonant and dissonant teaching of the Evangelical 
Protestant and Roman Catholic Churches." Let us devote 
ourselves to Sunday Schools, Young Men's and Women's Christian 
Associations to raise the rising generation mentally and intel- 
lectually. The history of the world, that of England, Germany 
and North America in particular, the history of the church and 
missions, biographies, and so on, should receive special atten- 
tion. Let us not be backward in fostering higher education 
not only for future labourers in the Vineyard of God, but also 
for our Native Christians to avoid their being pushed into the 
background. While we inculcate on our Christians humility, 
forgiveness of injuries, and love in their intercourse with 
Roman Catholics, we must warn them to guard against any 
heretical contagion, and to eschew matrimonial alliances which 
only end in misery and apostacy. 

(v) We owe also attention to Europeans and Eurasians, m j^ 
especially in dissuading Evangelical parents from sending their 
children to Roman Catholic institutions. 

(vi) In mentioning oar relation towards Roman Catholics The Creed 
and Jesuits we hold unswervingly to the Creed of the Apostles ^^^^^ ^? 
which unites us witii our Raman Catholic fellow- Christians, and separatei; 
the confession of the fathers of the Reformation which separates j 

81 ^ 
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us from them. (Dr. Schutzes Speech, Wittenberg , ^\gt Oct. 1892. 
Remembering: what manner of spirit we are of (Lukeix. 65), 
let U3 follow Christ, Who when He was reviled, reviled not again, 
when He suffered He threatened not, but committed Himself 
to Him that judgeth righteously (1 Pet. ii. 23) and made inter- 
cession f«ir the transgressors (Jes. liii. 12). Let us pray for 
the enlii^htenment and conversion of the Bomau Catholic Church 
and the Jesuits, and thus by well-doing heap coals of fire on their 
heads (Rom. xii. 20), but also ask God to confound their plans 
for the destruction of His Church. Whenever Christ's cause is 
attacked and at stake, let us not quietly pocket calumny and 
insult, but in a dignified manner refute it. 

(vii) Lastly our relation towards the Heathen, The way in 

wliich we are being discredited among the heathen by Roman 

Catholics, refers as well to our preaching lis to our persons* 

We are told our religion is to be found nowhere else but in north 

and South Canada, that we are not Englishmen but foreigners, 

that the Queen of England is a staunch Roman Catholic, and 

so on. It is . not so easy a task to convince even somewhat 

educated Hindus of the opposite. Many think we are wicked 

men who discredit reliable information, and cast a slur on 

respectable people! Let us not become tired in interceding for 

and bearing patiently with the misguided, till the Lord takes 

away the covering from their hearts. 

Lift up your heads, O, ye gates ; even lift them up, ye ever- 
lasting doors ; and the King of Glory shall come in. 

Who is the King of Glory ? The Lord of Hosts, He is the 
King of Glory (Ps, xxiv. 9, 10). 

iS. 0. « Roman Catholic. B. J. = Society of Jesus. £>. s E. Eisele, Jesuit- 
ismoB and Oatholicimos. Eine Studie, Halle 1888. G. bb Explanation of 
the Epistles und Qospels by the Rev. Leonard Groffin, 19th edition, 
New York. TT. sProtestanisohe Beleuchtung der romischen AngrijSe auf 
die evangelidohe Heidenmission, von Dr. Gustav Wameck, Grtltersloh 
1884. 

SPEECH 

By H. Martyn Clark, m.d,, cm., OJI.S., 

Amritsar, Fanjab. 

Romanism is root and branch an evil thing. We shall never 
be abk to arrire at right concluaions or formulate an effective 
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p<^icy in regard to it until we realise that this foul thing — Ssoohd Day. 

Popery — is in no sense a branch of the Church of Christ, but is 

rather the enemy of Christ, and one of the greatest hindrances 

to the spread of His Gospel, to-day as in the past. Bomanism is 

essentially old paganism with a veneer, often extra thin, of 

Christianity spread over it. After the Baptism of Constantine a 

new order of things set in for the Christian Church. The 

heathen came into it in swarms and brought their heathenism 

with them. Old gods, aye and goddesses too, and idolatrous 

ceremonies- were whitewashed, as it were, and went forth with 

a new lease of life dub bed with Christian names. So the seed was 

sown and the old heathenism rejuvenescent has grown and 

developed and is to.day flourishing in our midst under the 

guise of Christianity falsely so called. The old heathen leaven 

is as strong in Romanism as ever it was, and the poison of 

Popery is none the less virulent because disguised in these 

latter days in many a specious way. Protestantism to-day is more 

than ever the cause of ''Gud's light and truth against the 

deviPs falsity and darkness." Rome's boast is that she is 

unchanging. Let Protestants be careless if they will, and treat 

the words of those who seek to arouse them to a sense of the peril 

with which their national life is threatened, as the warnings 

of Cassandra, none the less is Home steadily on the alert 

indefatigable in her effort to enslave them ; wise to wait if 

need be, knowing well when to speak, skilled in every method 

for throwing dust into Prutestnnt eyes, not onlj engaged m deftly 

spreading nets lor Protestant feet but rejoicing in that she gets 

the silly gtese to help in tne spreading of them. She is the ^^j. ^^^ 

same in art and falsehood, the same in purpose that ever she ohangeablo- 

was. The same also in her mad hate of the true Church of ^^^^' 

God, The murderous heart of Popery is unchanged, and will 

remain so as long as there is a difference between darkness and 

light, between the carnal aLd the spiritual. Let Christians 

realise that this system is no Church of God. It is heathenism, 

nay it is a wrong to heathenism to compare the two, for 

Romanism has the greater sin in that it says it sees. 

Not only is Romanism the enemy of Go'J, it in the enemy of ^^^ ^^neful 
mankind. Civil and religious liberty wither before its baneful influence. 
breath. It brings a curse to aland and nation against which no 
natural advantages, however great, are of any avail. Ruin and 
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Sboond Day. degradation and blight are in its train. It has wrought no 
deliverance on the earth wherever it has gone, and there is 
neither help nor iiope for mankind in it. I cannot further 
enter into this aspect of the question. The matters I have 
stated categorically are capable, as matters of fact, of historical 
proof; and for details I refer any who desire them to the 
*' History of Protestantism," a fascinating volume — by the late 
Dr. Wylie, and to the " Two Babylons " by Hislop, a book 
which is a treasure-house of learning and research. 

I pass by also the tremendous social evils which are the out- 
come of Popery, and go on to consider the matter of Romanist 
Missions. I premise that our war is not with individuals but 
with principles. We are not concerned with Romanists but with 
Romanism, and I add further that Romanism now-a-days is 
nothing but Jesuitism, which again is a deeper depth in a 
degraded thing. 

It is the fashion now-a-days in many quarters to belittle the 
Protestant Missionaries and to magnify those of Romanism. 
On the one hand you have the " good father '^ (he is always 
called *good') with his celibacy and his exemplary life and 
rosary and mariolatry and Immaculate Conception and all the 
other modern improvements, leading a quiet, gentle, peaceful, 
holy life, as full of moral perfections and missionary virtues as 
the proverbial egg is of meat. On the other hand you have the 
lazy Protestant with wife and child and home, a being with 
human hopes and fears and sympathies, dwelling amongst men 
as other men do under his own vine and fig tree. That is all 
the belauder of Rome cares to see. Of the noble endeavour 
and gracious self-denial and toil of his holy life the caviller sees 
nothing, nor will he enquire into the glorious victories which 
God has given and is in every land abundantly giving him. 

What have Romanist Missionaries done in the world, sav in 
the past four centuries? What nations have they raised, what 
literature have they created, to what land have they been as the 
dew on the mown grass, and what communities of men stand free 
to-day and thank God for the life and tmth which Romanism 
brought them and which has made them free ? Let History 
answer. What has the "good father" to shew. They went to 
Japan, and as a result that island, where a nation is now being born 
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in a day as the fruit of Protestant Missions, was shut fast against Second Day. 
Christianity and notices were pasted up **If the Christian's 
Gdd comes to this country He shall have His head cut off." In 
China, how much of our present missionary troubles, riots and 
massacres, do we not owe to them ? South America and Mexico 
witness to the sort of converts Romanism makes. Romanism 
came to India with the infamous Inquisition, introduced, as I 
believe on good authority, at the instance of that much be- 
lauded, poor misguided man, Francis Xavier. Men were torn 
and mangled, killed, maimed, crushed here, in the came of 
the gentle Jesus, Who of His clemency healed the ear of Malchus 
and prayed for His enemies. Popery came with the mission of 
Kobert de Nobile who went about as a high caste Brahman, 
wearing the idol mark, conforming to heathenism in all thiugs, 
and trying to win men by letting them keep the old, if they 
would only change the names of the old to those of Christianity. 
Force and fraud alike failed. Now Komanism has come again. 
It has learnt by failure that it has no mission to the people of 
this land. What can it teach the iconoclastic Muhammadan ? 
What has it to give Hinduism with its gods and penances by 
the side of which Romanist penances are pure luxury ? It 
translates no Bible, it can teach no truth. The policy now is 
to follow in the wake of Protestants. The astute Romanist 
Sftys : '* We will let tlie Protestant missionary break the soil and 
sow the seed and gather in converts, and then we will step iu 
and convert the converts." Let Protestant missionaries look 
to it as surely as God gives them sheep they may expect the 
wolf. Foolish and blind to the teachings of history and the 
signs of the times will they be if, when the inevitable comes, it 
finds them unprepared. 

So far the Homanist Missionaries have made a descent on r^ man 
three fields, in each of which there is a large Christian commu- Catholic en- 
nity, viz., the Krishnagar Mission of the Church Missionary ^'*^"^^^"'^"*'*' 
Society, Chota Nagpur, in which the German Evangelical 
Lutheran Mission and the S. P. G. are at work ; and the 
Sialkot District in the Punjab which is manned by Missions of 
the Church of Scotland, United Presb)'terian Church of America, 
and the Church Missionary Society. In each and all of these 
districts the Romanist attack has been developed on preciselv 
similar lines. 
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SBcwin) Day. Their manner of work is a system of proselytizing, and this 
they carry on by every means in their power. Perverts are of 
The Pan jab. conrse re-bap tized. In the Punjab they began by hiring a 
number of persons lacking in reputation and dissatisfied, and 
sending them to villages where there was more or less of the 
same feeling existent. They preached against the missions, and 
missionaries made free use of money, and made the wildest pro- 
mises of help. All who came to see the new mission were taken 
in, well-lodged and fed, and in some cases sent home in carts. On 
Saturday regular entertainments were ready for all who would 
come and attend Sabbath Services. They bought the Christians 
outright by giving some of the leading men among them a 
salary, provided these men would bring their clan with them into 
the Roman Church. In one village they hired seven persons, 
paying Rs. 30 a month to the Christians, besides paying two 
Christian teachers Rs. 21 to teach them, and a Muhammadan 
Moulvie Rs. 6 a month for holding a nominal school in the 
village, making in all Rs. 57 a month invested in the purchase 
of a small village. Besides hiring these they give food, cloth- 
ing and sweetmeats. They secretly stole away Christian 
boys from the American Missions' Boarding School at Sialkot. 
The cost of the mission was enormous. 
Chota In Chota Nagpur during the last 7 years the Jesuits have been 

very active, and there, too, the lines of work have been as in the 
Punjab. They took advantage of the land question which is 
agitating Chota Nagpur, and made all kinds of wild promises. 
Some thousands of heathens and about 1,500 perverts were in- 
duced to join them. They abused the Protestant missionaries, 
sneered at the fact that they married, accuspd them of perverting 
the Bible. They gave away money largely. To give a sample : 
Mr. llahn, in charge of the G-ossner Mission in Chota Nagpur, 
writes :*^To quote only one instance, out of fourteen families 
who left my cons^regations and joined the Roman Mission, live 
have been secured by granting fixed salaries to the heads of 
them, two of these having been elders who never before received 
any pay ; h\e have been bought over by the gift or loan of money, 
two by the prosnise of assisting them in land difficulties; and two 
by permitting them to drink intoxicants. Only recently I came 
to know that a Jesuit himself went to one of our elders, telling 
him that ho was a fool for working without pay, and promising 
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him that he would be gladly paid if he became au elder in the i^KcoxD^DAY. 
Roman Catholic Mission." 

Another method is to tell the Christians that in their Mission 
no preparation is required for receiving the Sacraments. Fur- 
ther, they allow their converts to observe caste rules. They 
meddle continually with the occasional quarrels of Christians , 
skilfully foment them, ani turn them to their own advantage. 
Money, too, is lent at interest, and when, as always happens, the 
poor borrower cannot pay his debt, it is cancelled if he joins the 
Romanist Communion ; the debt, however, is in abeyance, and is 
kept in terrorem should the convert tend to relapse into heresy, 
A favourite method is to appoint a leading man in a village how- 
ever ignorant he may be, on five or six rnpees a month, and to 
continue the payment as long as he brings in converts. 

Saddest and most satanical of all the methods, however, is the 
deliberate encouragement given by the priests to habits of drunken- 
ness and vice, whereby Christians are rendered unfit for mem. 
bership in their own churches. They are put under discipline 
and thereupon the Romanists rf'ceive them gladly. 

I have now said enough to shew you the nature of the work 

done by the Romanists, and the methods by which it is carried 

on. The weapons of their warfare are carnal, intensely so. 

They neither preach, nor teach, nor do they distribute the Word 

of Qod. Popery, I found on personal enquiry, had not even 

penetrated skin deep into the perverts in the Punjab, The 

liturgical services and glories of Mary were neither understood 

nor appreciated. Thud I found a Chiistian who had been 

inclined to join the Papists, but was disgusted to find they prayed 

to Mary, ** who had crumbled into dust long ago.*' Nor was he 

better pleased with their ritual or their way of worship, which 

he tersely described thus : ** The father stood at a table and a 

man stood behind holding the shirts of his robe. Then the 

father rang a bell and poured wine into a cup and drank it all 

himself and gave nobody else any " — that was all the idea the 

celebration of the Mass conveyed to him. 

The practical questioa still remains : how is the Romanist Defensive or 
onset to be met ? A defensive war is usually a losing war. I o^®^^^®* 
coansel strongly that we should not wait to be attacked, but, 
wherever Romanists are, should persistently, strenuously and 
most unflinchingly carry the war into the enemy '^ camp. 
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Skcond Day. Qood concise handbooks of Romanism and tracts on it and 

Means of at- its teaching should be prepared and published, for the use of 
taclc 

pastors, students, teachers and for distribution. Public lectures, 

popular in character, concerning Romanism and its history and 
its doings are very vahiable, the more so if they be abundantly 
illustrated. Hurry them with the fire of the magic lantern at? 
well as the Sword of the Spirit, Much is to be gained by en- 
lightening the heathen and Muhammadans concerning Papists 
and their doings. Thus, in the Punjab, when the Romanist tide 
was at its fiOod in the district, I found the Non -Christians 
were like Gallio caring for none of these thino:s, but on the 
whole they much preferred their old friends the Protestant 
missionnries, who did not drink, were kind friends, could un- 
derstand them and make themselves utidersfcood, and who never 
were alone with women or had them confess to them. 

There are many other ways in which any one with a quantum 
of the wisdom of the serpent can checkmate the Papists without 
compromising in the slightest the innocency of the dove. Into 
these I will not here enter in detail. 

Means of Amongst measures defensive the first place must be given to 

the systematic teaching of the Word of God concerning the prin- 
ciples of Christian life and faith, and to very definite teaching 
concerning the evils and errors of Popery. The practise of 
committing a selection of texts on such subjects to memory is 
highly to be recommended. 

As regards further measures missionaries elsewhere should 
take a leaf out of the book of their Punjab brethren. In view 
of the Romanist invasion, the Church Missionarv Societv, Ame^ 
rican Presbyterian Mission, U. P. Church of America, Church 0f 
Scotland and the Baptist Mission, in short every Society at 
work in the Punjab, with the exception of the S. P. G., appoint- 
ed, delegates to confer and to take common action concerning 
this matter. 
CoK)peration. The delegates met and devised a common plan of attack and' 
defence which has been accepted by these missions. In the 
course of their valuable report they laid down rules for common 
guidance concerning candidates for Baptism, Teaching, Inter- 
communion, Inter-Mission Discipline, Work in common. Social 
Advancement Councils, Buildings, &c. 
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We liftvc scarcely a pervert left now in th^ Fanjab. Those Second JjtiYi 
4i4io left have almost all come baok again. Similarplans in 
other parts of the land would, in likelihood, give equally blessed 
results. 

The Romanist lion came roaring to devour us. Because of 
his coming our Panjab missions were drawn the closer together, 
and thus were we enabled not only to rend thedevourer, but also 
to eat out of him the sweet honey of a closer union and a more 
living and intelligent sympathy with one another. Why should 
not brethren elsewhere have the like happy experience? 

Let us be united, have right views on the subject, have a Unitj. 
defined policy of preparation and of attack, let Us steadily pur- 
sue it before the enemy is on us, and let all our teaching be of 
the law and the testimony— so shall we be ready, and by Gfod*s 
blessing it will be omrs not only to bring men out of the dark- 
ness of Heathenism and Muhammadanism into the light of - 
God, but it will be ours also to keep them in the pure faith, 
nurture and admonition of our Lord, Who will Himself kieep 
them and us from falling, and will present them and us one day 
at His coming, blameless and with exceeding joy. A last word — 
it is only Protestant apathy and disunion that makes Romanism 
the least bit formidable. 

The meeting being now open for discussion 

The Rev. J. E. Padfield, b.d., C. M. S., Masulipatam, dj^^^^ ^^^^^ 
— •* In the few remarks I may make on the subject before us sweeping 
I cannot refrain from expressing my strong dissent to the general statement*. 
tone adopted by the appointed speaker, as well as to the 
•xpressions used in the course of his address. I have no fear of 
being misunderstood by those who know me, and the fact of 
my belonging to the society to which I have the honour of 
being attached, is of itself a sufficient proof that, personally, I 
have no predilections for the Church of Rome in general or the 
Jesuit body in particular. Still at the risk of being misinter- 
preted, I must protest against the tone and expressions of the 
previous and appointed speaker. The subject before us is, 
practically, how best to meet the Jesuit advance in India, and I 
venture to submit that this is not best done by making such 
•weeping statements as we have listened to this afternoon ; t ■ 

imeb a mode of dealing with the matter is calculated rather to 
mlijudiee our cause and thus to defeat the end in view. We have 
been told that the Church of Rome is not Christian ; that it is 
to bad» if not worse than, - heathenism ; that it is not only 
immoral but that it teaches immorality, and very much to the 
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Second Day. ga^e eflfeot. Now we know that the Church of Rome is in very 
serious error, indeed that aomeof its dogmas are vitally erroiieoujk) 
still we must remember that, though mixed with much tha|is 
false, it still holds the great fundamental doctrines of the Incarna- 
tion and the Atonement, that it holds the three great creeds, and 
that it uses the same Holy Scriptures as we do, not in the purity 
and with the finality that we do, I admit, still I do uot see how we 
can stigmatise such a Church as worse than heathenism with all 
its unutterable abominations. Dr. Clarke is a member of the 
Church of England, and as such, he must know that our Church 
acknowledges the Holy Orders of the Church of Rome, seeing 
that, when a Roman Catholic Priest comes over to the Protestant 
Church, he is not reordained before being admitted to our priest- 
hood. Surely, the Church of England does not ackuowlodge 
the ^' orders of that which is heathen or worse than heathen ! 
Those who may happen to have friends or relatives belongipg 
to the Church of Rome, deeply and vitally in error though.it 
maybe, cannot but resent such statements as have justoeen 
made. Where does the speaker get his proofs that the Church 
of Rome teaches immorality? We have had much denunoiaiion 
but no attempt had been made to establish the statements 
made, I suppose all will acknowledge that there is no more 
priest-ridden country in the world than Irelai^d, and yet the 
purity of the Irish women is proverbial. As a missionary, too, 
I cannot forget such men as Francis Xavier. When one thinks 
of such a man leaving, as he did, and giving up entirely, f^H 
the allurements and pleasures of the most brilliant court 'In 
Europe and doing this to preach Christianityj as he knew i^ to 
the poor heathen of India; when one pictures suoh a man 
wearing himself out in this country and eventually laying 
himself down to die, an outcast, on the distant shores of China 
all with the same object in view ; when one thinks of this, I 
say, knowing though we do, that much that he taught was 
erroneous, still recognizing the spirit that prompted the mab 
and the object of his desires, I cannot for my part class such a 
man as worse than a heathen. I hold no brief for the Chureh 
of Rome, and I am as steadfastly opposed to its erroneous 
doctrines as any one. here present, but i maintain that the use 
of such intemperate language is not the best mode of meeting 
the advances of that Church in this country. 1 would 

say, teach your people ; teach them the Bible ; prove to them 

leige Uie hest from God's Word, and teach them to be able so to prove for 
antidote. themselves, that the errors we deplore and detest are oppofiitf 
to that Book. Let your agents and people be thus tauglit 
and prepared, and then you need not fear much the elTi^ipis 
and devices of false teachers ; that, to my mind is the nMMt 
effectual and Christ-like way of meeting the Jesuit advance in 
India.*' 
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The Rev. G. H. Rouse, m.a.» ll.b., B. M. S., Calcutta, Sboonb Day. 
'^Iiid:-— There is another part of India where the Roman Gatho* ^^ i,J^ 

OS have irade a determined onset on Protestant native of pposdy tTz- 
churches ; I allude to the district south of Calcutta. There ing. 
is here a Christian community of ahont 5,000, connected with 
the C. M. S., B. M. S., and L. M. S., Missions. About 20 years 
Hgo Roman Catholic Priests began to enter the district, four or 
five European Priests settled there, and did their best by money 
aid and in other ways to draw all the Protestant Christians to 
their own community. They were always ready to receive 
^persons whom the Protestant missionaries had found it neces* 
sary to put under discipline ; they took Protestants into their 
jmy ; and to those who were in distress they would lend money 
without interest. As long as these people remained connected 
with them, nothing was said ; but if they wished to return to 
;the Protestants, the money wonld at once be demanded, and 
iFreqnently the money bad been spent, and the debtors were 
therefore in the hands of the Priests. Under these circumstances 
many joined them, and for a time they were anxious as to the 
iconsequences. I feel, however, that they have come to the end 
of their tether for some years. Very few join them [now, and 
fl^ large number of those who did join them have managed to 
come bnok. Some years ago our people would tell me, so and 
flK) has joined the Catholics and is anxious to come back, but he 
rfwes them forty rupees and has nothing to pay. I would not 
Uave given the money to enable the man to come back, even 
if I had it, as that wonld have encouraged others to go 
over in the hopes of being helped to come back. When they 
i^und that it was easy to get into the net, but very difficult to 
"jet out of it, they were not so ready to go over, and for many 
years the aggressive efforts of the Romanists have borne little 
Truit, There are several things which I think are likely to 
prevent Romanism from becoming popular among the Natives. 
rjie people do not wish to become adherents of a loreigu 
Idblatry, they prefer keeping to their own native article, and 
^Protestant Christiana feel ashamed of going back to idolatry. 
The idea of women, married or otherwise, confessing to an 
immarried man, and telling him all their secret sins of thought 
and life, is hateful enough to an English Protestant, but it is 
"j/till more abhorrent to Native ideas of propriety. I think also 
'8fie Romish Priests lord it over the people in a way which is not 
lleasant; So far as my experience goes they do next to nothing 
jiniong the heathen, f cannot say for certain what they have 
m^ti in this \ray, but I have heard only of one man joining 
^Ihem ; some time before then he had intimated to me that he 
#onld be willing to join the Baptist community if only some 
''difficulty about Rs. 200 could be settled, which, of course, I did 
not attempt to settle. Some years ago a priest told me that 
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S«coi*D Day. *^j^ NatiVe» care for no thing but ^* pice and rice^" and tUb I 

ftmey is their general idea. In 1877, I had a long diseossiDBin 

Bengali with a priest in the district, which did good ; and the 

arguments I brought forward in it ex(>anded into a little 

Bengali book whidh I wrote on the subject. The substance of 

Three ^^^^ ^ would say is this : (1) 'Mt mnst needs be that offences 

•nf^gestioDB. will come ;" Romanism in India is a foe, pure and simple, to the 

GK>spel, and we must put up with it as one of the chief 

^' offences " which in God's providence we have to meet with in 

Our work. (2) It is an evil which will not make much headway 

in the long run. (3) It roust be our aim to instruct our people 

in Bible truth, and we need not felir the result. 

The Rev. W. J. Gladwin, Editor of the Indian fFaiehnum^ 
pleaded for direct efforts for the salvation of the Romanists in 
India : (1) They are deceived by a false Christianity. (2) They 
stand in the way of true religion. (3) The divisions among 
them indicate an awakening towards the truth. (4) They receive 
tracts, Scriptures, &c., more readily than formerly. The great 
need is earnest, careful, soul-saving Gospel workers to go 
among them to win them to Christ. Let special prayer be offer- 
ed that God would send forth labourers into this department of 
our Indian Mission work.*' 

The Rev. M. H. Mody, Independent Missionary, Bombay, 
said :— " I am sorry the Conference Committee did not use the 
word Ritualism instead of Jesuitism, as we, in our city , are not much 
molested by the latter, though there is enough of it. My own opi- 
nion is that it is difficult to make any choice between Jesuitism, 
Romanism and Rationalism. They all belong to one stock. 
Bach of them does work for the others. I am very much sur- 
prised to hear the name of Francis Xavier brought forward. His 
Kameftnesfl. greatest quality is depicted as earnestness. It is true he was 
eatnest^ but do we not know of the earnestness offakirSy aadhoos, 
and other religious people of the various systems of religion, we 
have in India ? If any one wants to know let him come with me 
to some of the Brahmins, fakirs, &c., and he will be startled with 
the earnestnesia with which they try to earn the merit of God. 
But what ought Xavier to have done? Did he preach Jesus 
Christ and Him Crucified ? Did he distribute Bibles and tracts 
to any ? Did he tell sinners to come to Christ ? Did he plead for 
lost souls? Nothing of the kind. His religion was the religion 
of work. Do so much and you obtain merit from God in pro- 
portion, but there is nothing about the forgiveness of sins in 
this world. No present salvation through the efiicacy of the 
pireciona Blood of the Lord shed on the cross. I doubt not 
others will tell you about Jesuitism in the different aspects. by 
which it is known. 
Tlia Catholics The Rev. A. W. Prautch, M. E. C.^ Tanna, Bombay, 
M07iuum. aaid:*^-^'! want to speal; of the Catholics as I find them in the 
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Titmil^ Dbtrict. SaUette Island, from early times, was a SMowt^ &ay 
Portaguese proFince, and the Priests and soldiers oombined 
U> make a lot of oonverts. I have no hesitation in saying that 
the majority are worse than the heathen aroand them from 
every standpoint; they know nothing of Christianity, they 
keep none of the Commandments, they all get drunk, and in 
one Catholic Christian village a number of people told me one 
Sunday as they were busy with basket-making : '' we are taken to 
Church to be baptized and pay the Priest, then we go to Church 
to be married and pay the Priest, and then are taken to Church 
to be buried and again the Priest is paid, and besides this they 
seldom go to Church.'' On each of the above occasions the 
community get dmnk, I have seen the tamasha at Bandora, At Bandora. 
where they march around with a life-sized figure of Joseph and 
Mary and a Babe and the people try to touch the platform on 
.y whieh they are, and then their foreheads. I have seen little boys 
r withiron nails, and hammer, and crown of thorns, march through 
the crowd and people would touch the iron and then their fore- 
heads, just like heathens do. I have seen the ** Maut Mauli" TheMaut 
festival when wax candles and pice are given to the Virgin Mary's Mauli feitival. 
statue. Several Priests take the candles, light them, hold them 
before the figure a second, blow them out, and put them on a 
pile behind the Altar. I asked what is done with them, and 
. was told** the Priest sells them." This is exactly what the 
Hindus do at Pandarpuror in Bombay on Cocoanut day, only it 
is not called Christian but goes by its real name — heathenism. 
I have been at Goa, was there at the exhibition of the body of At Ghwi. 
I^rancis Xavier, and saw the idolatry there ; it was painful to see 
auch heathenism, 1 want to correct the statement of the speaker 
. . who held up the high character of Francis Xavier, by stating that 
^ in 1645 Francis Xavier wrote to King John of Portugal asking 
. for the establishment of the Inquisition in Goa, which was 
: granted some time after; so we must thank this Saint for 
all the misery and sins committed under the guise of religion. 
M. Dillon, a Frenchman, who was in the Inquisition jail for 
five years, gives his experience while there. Now they would 
. . dig up the bones of some dead Jew or Hindu and accuse 
. them of witchcraft, and the first thing was to confiscate all the 
property belonging to the person at the time of death and take 
it away from the heirs : the second thing was to burn the bones. 
: I have no hesitation in saying the spirit of Rome is the same 
. to-day; they would again coax back their erring children through 
. the Inquisition, and so those who know the Gospel must in self- 
: : defence fight Rome. All that is wanted is light thrown on the 
•: e dark deeds and wicked plans of this apostate Church to warn 
the unsuspecting; and the Gospel must be presented to the 
; Cidliolics by us because in their Church they will hear nothing Circulate 
o: of Christianity, A good way is to circulate the Scriptureil and Script ^ 
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SkoondDat. ug^fjj books that explain the methods of Rome. Only by con- 
stantly fighting are we safe, and we must do most of our fightmg 
with the Word of God which Rome fears and hates more than 
any other weapon." 

The Rev. C. H. P. P. Hahn, Gossner Mission, Lohardagga, 
Chota Nagpur, said :— 1 fully sympathise with one of the speak- 
ers who took exception to some expressions in Dr. Clarke's 
speech, becanse formerly 1 would have condemned them like 
him as being too hard, and therefore doing more harm than 
good ; but since I have observed the tactics of the Jesuits 
with my own eyes, I must subscribe to every word spoken by 
Dr. Clarke, and I think Mr, Padfield would have cried, as I 
have done, if the Jesuits had broken into his flock, scatter- 
ing and destroying his sheep as they have done ours in Chota 
Nagpur. Dr. Clarke has told you of the ravages they have 
made among our converts, and I can only testify that it is a 
fact that the Jesuits have seduced many an honorary agent 
of our mission by giving him pay. It is also a fact that to this 
day they permit their Christians to drink intoxicants, thongh 
they know that a Kol never drinks unless to get drunk, and 
that our Mission insists upon total abstinence. It is more- 
over a fact that they have tolerated visiting the Ahra or 
dancing places, which no decent father would ever permit his 
girl to do, and that they have even tolerated demon-worship. 
I could give names of ray own converts who were formerlv 
very bright and good Christians, but who, after having been 
perverted through the gift of money or promises of worldly 
proBts, have become drunkards Sabbath-breakers, and demon- 
worsl uppers ; have almost forgotten the Gospel they had once 
learned and lielieved, and who have added to their knowledge 
only the prayer to Mary and the more vulgar polemics against 
Protestantism. So spoiled were some of tliem after a stay of 
two or three years in the Jesuit communion that I had to' re- 
ject their application for re-admission into onr Church. It is 
finally a fact that the advance of Jesuitism in Chota Nagpur 
has had a bad effect even on those of onr Christians who 
remain faithful, especially with regard to drunkenness, which 
has very much increased. Then again as to the statement 
made by Dr. Clarke that the (^'hristianity introduced by the 
Jesnits is worse than heathenism I must say that it is borne out 
entirely by what I have seen of their converts in a part of the 
ilistriot, where, in the absence of any Protestant Christian or 
nnssion agent, they had the fullest scope to develop their 
own form of Christianity without hindrance or counteractions. 
Here one single Jesuit Missionary baptised twelve thousand 
men in ten flays without any (christian instruction as may be 
proved by the records of Government oihcials, and so little did 
these people know after ihree yelirs that one of our mission* 
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uri^s on beilng mistaken for that Jesuit Fadri was asked by Second D^t. 
them the most characteristic question, whether then he was — 
liis son. 

These Christians had been allowed to retain their caste, to 
cultivate their fields on Sundays, to drink their country spirits, 
to keep their heathon festivals, to worship demons as formerly. 
No Christian marriage had been celebrated, no diead had been 
diposed of in a Christian manner. I found these so-called and 
baptized Christians thoroughly heathen in every respect. The 
only signs by which I could distiuguish iheiu from the unbap- 
tized were, that the men had cut off their hair tuft, that they 
would make the sign of the cross, and that they wore around 
their necks a cross or an image of the Virgin Mary or the Pope, 
which, they stated, they had been told would protect them 
from malignant spirits, and that they had pictures of the Heart 
of Jesus or a Corpus Christi made of brass nailed to the 
doors of their houses. Thus superstition had been added to 
superstition, and Christianity in those quarters was doubtless 
worse than heathenism. We should be on the alert wherever 
the Jesuits advance, and it would be advisable for all evangelical 
workers to form a league of prayer, to produce suitable anti* Jesuit 
literature, to exercise mutual sympathy and aid, so that we may 
keep the Gospel in India and save its people from adapting but 
another system of soul-destroying superstitious belief. Do not 
be content with merely remaining on the defensive, but act Act on the 
moreover on the offensive. In our mission we have done so offeuaive. 
aiid with much success, being assisted with prayer and dona- 
tions even from missionaries of other Societies in India. I am 
glad to say that this offensive work has been commenced by our 
Native brethren who some time ago resolved to open an indi* 
genous mission, and to send two evangelists on their own account 
to that part of our district where the heathens had been bap- 
tized by the thousands without the Gk)spel, nay without any 
religious instruction whatever. The necessary money was 
raised by our brethren by subscription, and two catechists were 
sent under my supervision to work among those Roman Catholic 
Christians. They soon found an entrance because many of 
those Christians were already dissatisfied with their Padris who 
had left them alone, and would have relapsed into heathenism, 
if our people had not taken care of them. We have now a 
footing there in about a dozen villages with about one thousand 
Christians who are now under instruction. We would have had dhriatians 
much larger accessions from the Church of Rome, but for our under 
making it a condition for admission that the applicants must give instruction. 
up demon -worship and other superstitious customs and become 
total abstainers. We are prepared to enter into the door thus 
opened to us, and a missionary has been sent to work there 
wjth about ten catechists, and a mission station is being built 
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all who are without it. 

Dr. Martyn Clarke, in reply, briefly traversed the critiinamn 
that had been made by one speaker. He apologised to 1|ea- 
thenism for having likened Romanism to it« in that RoipanUim 
was distinctly worse. It shut up the avenues to am^n'ssdul, 
and steeled his heart against the truth by giving him a sem- 
. hlance of the truth. Romanism was distinctly immoral* Dr. 
Martyn Clarke referred to Jesuit teaching, and especially to the 
doctrine of intention, and the justification of crimes and the 
instigations of murder, as in the case of William the Silent. It 
bad been said the Romanist had Christ— -but what Christ had 
they ? It was the Babe in His mother's arms, the Dead Man on 
the cross, or being laid in the grave. What did they know of 
the risen and ascended Lord or of the power of that Resurrec- 
tion life — and what teaching or knowledge had they of the Holy 
-Ghost given and of the life of victory and faith thropgh Him 7 
Alas! it was sadly true that Mary, not Christ, was the central 
sun of Romanism round whose orbit the whole systenfi revolved. 
As a missionary of the Church Missionary Society he rejoiced 
to think it was as much his privilege and commission to preach 
the Gospel of love and redemption by grace and faith and not 
by works, to the Romanist heathen as much as to his Hindu or 
Mahometan brother, for he needed it quite as much as did 
they. 
DeliMis The Rev. C. A. E. Diez, Basel Mission, Kasargod, South 

•nbjtct. Canara, writer of the paper, said in reply :— The topic which 

was assigned to me for this Missionary Conference is, no doubt, 
one of an extremely difficult and delicate nature. Although I 
have most conscientiously studied to say the truth and nothing 
but the truth, and, I trust, in becoming language, I am aware 
that I have given offence to many. That the body, whose dark 
sides I had to depict, and their friends, who are mostly kept in 
the dark about their doings, will consider me a calumniator and 
turbulent fellow is not surprising ; neither is it sur])rising that 
ritualistically inclined Protestants think their friends have been 
bndly used. It is a sad fact that many earnest and really con- 
verted Christians, for the sake of truth and fair play, think it 
their duty to question, doubt and discredit these statements. 
KiDdness Whilst I gladly state that I have received many acts of kind- 
from Romfn ness from Roman Catholic relations, Boman Catholic Christians 
Catholic*. ^jj^ gygjj Jesuits, I have had many opportunities of testing 
what Rome, under the guidance of the Jesuits, is able to do. 
When I was a laddie of about 5 or 6 years of age, my parents were 
Hving in Ellingen in Bavaria, a small town owned by General 
Wrede. They were the only Protestants. My father sent me 
to the Roman Catholic school of that place in which he had to 
provide a sqiarate table and bench. for me and my younger 
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sister, the other children shunning us as poisonous heretics. ►*5eoond Day. 
When going to school in Austria, common daj -labourers took 
pleasure in calling me and my brother all kinds of abusive Abuse, 
naiaaes, I have been watching the growth of this spirit for 
fifty years and am really alarmed. At present in Germany, 
for instance, the Roman Catholics, who form one-third of the 
population, labour hard for the recall of the Jesuits, who have 
once nearly destroyed that country. 

A large number of Protestants, forming about two-thirds of the 
German Empire, to avoid** a wild-goose chase life," are petition- 
ing the German Government against the admission of the 
Jesuits. Well, a Roman Catholic Paper, Deutsehes Volks' 
bkitt, calls upon the 19,000 Roman Catholics, who live in 
Stuttgart along with 117,000 Protestants, to take reprisals by Stuttj^art. 
boycotting those mercantile houses who have signed their 
names ! Many other proofs might be adduced. Let any one 
read newspapers and collect the information about Roman 
Catholic uncharitableness and their spirit of persecution. Now, 
whether as it was Christ's lot, we succumb for the time and are 
mistde a Uughing stock to the world or not, and whether 
the times get more perilous still, and the final victory of 
ungodliness be unavoidable, let us look for help to none but 
Jesus Christ, our Blessed Lord, to Whom all power in heaven 
and earth is given, and Who will right our case in His own time. 
Let us consecrate ourselves fully to the Lord, and exert our- .» 9^. j^^^jp 
selves that those whom we teach, or whom we have to guide, cometh from 
may become more spiritual, and thus fit for those perilous times t^e Lord." 
when even the very elect would fall away, except the Lord 
shorten the days. As to our reprisals they shall consist in 
the devout prayer : — " Father, forgive them for they know not 
what they do," and in earnest intercession for the conversion ot 
the tormentors of Christ's Church our aim then is not to black- 
guard the Jesuits, but to arouse one another to the dangers 
which surround us in order to fight the good fight of faith and 
to overcome. May the Lord grant this fruit to this meeting. 
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ril.—WOBK AMONG THE EDUCATED CLASSES. 

(a) Their Numbers, Influence and DiFFusroN. 

(6) Their Religious Attitude, (c) Methods 

OF dealing with them. 

THIRD DAY. 

Saturday, Slat December, 1892. 



MORNING SESSION. 
Large Hall, 10 a. m. to 1 ?. m. 



The Rev W. Miller, ll.d. (c.i.e.), P. 0. M., Madras, 

in the chair, 
Thihd^Day. The Rev. S. W. Orqane read Romans i. 1—18, aud 

the Rev. A. H. Lash offered prayer . 
The para- The Chairman said that there could be no diflfereuce 

flii^Vof the <>f opinion as to the importance ot the subject then before 
educated. the Conference, dealing as it did with the religious atti- 
tude of the educated classes and with methods of work 
among them. In every country in the world the fact 
was, whether man liked it or not, that the classes which 
were educated and trained determined, to ain immense 
extent and in the long run, what all other classes thought 
and felt and were. True as this was every wh^ere, there 
had probably never been any country in which it was so 
largely and plainly true as India. The unquestioned 
Brahm supremacy which the Brahmans had so long enjoyed, 

influence in the Way in which they had moulded the entire Hindu 
community, had arisen from their being educated and 
trained. It was training — the direct training of com- 
paratively few — that had fashioned every thought awS 
feeling of the mighty mass of human beings inclined 



the past. 
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withiu the pale of Hinduism, aad that had thus. Third Uut. 
directly or indirectly, shaped their whole future as well as 
their whole past, and practically conditioned the whole 
of the work that was done among them. He considered 
that that educated class, which had dominated the land so 
long, was by no means to be left out of consideration in 
their discussions of that day — the class which had been The educated 
trained in the ancient style of learning and fashioned by ^ ^' *^* 
the ancient modes of thought. But still more prominent- 
ly the Conference ought to have before it fche class that 
was so rapidly rising to a position of controlling influ- 
ence, — the class that was educated in Western knowledge 
and fashioned by Western thought. The signs of the 
times seemed to shew, that this class was on the way to 
wield the same kind of power over all classes as the Brah. Their 
mans had possessed so long. If, at this early stage of its ?^?^* 
ascent to power, this class were wisely dealt with by the 
Christian Church, and could be successfully influenced by 
the Church, it was plain that the effect upon the whole 
future of the Indian people, would be incalculably great 
and beneficial. Any contribution that could be made to- 
wai'ds enabling the Church to work among that class by 
right methods and in the right spirit would prove of un- 
told value. For himself he thought that the question of The spirit 
methods was not the most important thing, though he did ^^^^^' 
not deny that it had a certain importance. But the man method. 
who worked in the proper spirit would fall upon his own 
methods. He might be helped indeed by suggestions 
from others, and would have his mind always open to such 
suggestions. But if there were the right spirit, the 
methods would, upon the whole, suggest themselves — very 
different methods, it might be, methods often that seemed 
even opposed to one another — but all contributing 
from different sides towards one great end. 

With regard to the spirit in which the work now to be 
discussed by the Conference must be done, there was just 
a single point which he would venture to emphasize before^ 
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Thikd Oay. asking the members to proceed with the discussions of 
the day. It would be an enormous gain if, somehow or 
Let our other, all our work among the educated classes could be 

wTioo^fih. done in such a spirit as would make them feel that it was 
for their good, not for any ends of our own, that we were 
labouring. . Somehow or other the impression had got 
abroad among them that the main objectof the missionary 
was to gain something for himself or something for his 
party, or his ohurch, l)y all he did. The idea was, no doubt, 
a very false one ; but false ideas often had enormous power, 
and this particular false idea had thrown the educated 
classes, as a whole, into an attitude towards the church and 
towards missionaries which was a terrible hindrance to all 
good work, and largely neutralized the most earnest effort. 
He did not know from what source this false impression had 
mainly flowed. Perhaps it was from the way in which it had 
become the habit to trumpet abroad every success, however 
small, that was at any time obtained among the educated 
classes. But from whatever cause it came, the idea was 
at work, and working most powerfully for evil. In his 
judgment, with a view to the issues of the long future, it 
would be worth ten years of united endeavours, if the 
missionary body, as coming in contact with the educated 
classes, could deal with them in such a spirit as to get 
them really impressed with the very elementary truth 
that the motive power of all Christian work among them 
is a clesire for their true enlightenment and their deepest 
welfare and not any gain or any honour to the worker or 
his friends. 



FIRST PAPER. 

By S. Sattki\nadhan, Esq., m.a., ll.b., Madras. 

India* as a mission field, presents peculiar characteristics of 

characteribtics its own. Here missionaries have to encounter the highly 

of the Indian organized religious system of Brahmanism and Muhammadanism 

and institutions, such as that of caste, which exercise a mighty 
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influence owing to the force of traditional associations. Here Thikd Day. 
they meet with a civilization of hoary antiquity, with elements 
antagonistic to everything Occidental. Here they have to deal 
with an immense population, speaking many languages, following 
different faiths, a population, by the bye, which has come under 
the disintegrating influences of Western civilization. In India 
the elements which go to constitute a nationality, — the com- 
munity of race, a common religion, the sense of a common interest, 
and the habit of acting as a single political whole, — are con- 
spicuous by their absence. India, therefore, consists of a vast 
assemblage of different nations, divided into unsympathizing 
castes, classes and creeds. But among these heterogeneous 
elements there is a unify in-a: influence at work, and that is edu- 
cation based on the lines of Western civilization. It is Englisli 
education that is rendering possible a feeling of natiorality 
among the people of liulia. Before proceeding further, let me 
consider briefly the extent of the progress of I*^uglish education 
in India. «r 

It must be remembered that missionaries were the pioneers lutroduction 
not only of lower but also of higher education in India. Long ^|^^^!J^^^^ 
before the present system of State education was introduced, there 
were in existence, in the Presidency towns, institutions for higher 
English educition maintained bv mission bodies. Dr. Duff 
established the first English Missionary Institution in Calcutta 
in 1830, The General Assembly's Institution in Madras, which 
has developed into the Madras Christian College, was opened in 
1837 by John Anderson, and to him we owe, to a great extent, the 
initiatioi) arid consolidation of higher education in Southern India. 
It was oidy in 1854 that the present system of State education 
was introduced, and the famous Despatch of Sir Charles Wood, 
afterwards Lord Halifax, will ever be regarded as the Magna 
Cbarta of national education in India. There were, no doubt, 
efforts made by Government to improve education prior to 
1854, but these efforts were spasmodic and wanting in thorough- 
ness. It was at first thought that the Indian system of education 
should be based upon the old lines of Native education, but this 
danger was averted, thanks to that friend of India, Lord 
Macaulay, who, by his powerful minute, put a stop to introducing 
a system of education based upon false science, false history, and 
false philosophy. There is, therefore, no national education in 
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TBiBi) DiT. India in the strict sense of the term. It is merely Western 
education engrafted on Eastern soil. The educated classes in 
India mean, therefore, the classes educated in English. This 
should he clearly home in mind hy those who, in season and out 
of season, complain of the Anglicizing tendencies of New India. 
The system of secular education on Western principles had* at 
first, to meet with some serious ohstacles,. There was, at first, 
some prejudice on the part of influential Natives against 
everything Western, The inertia of ages refused for a time 
to be stirred. But our sympathetic statesmen stood firm, and 
so the shocks went hy. It was in the midst of the tumult of 
the Mutiny that the three Indian Universities of Calcntta, 
Madras, and Bomhay were calmly founded. 

Only 36 years have elapsed since the famous Despatch of 
Lord Halifax took effect ; but within that short space of time 
English education has been making very rapid strides indeed. 

Progress of Let me quote a few statistics. When the educational system 

Stio ^*® ^^^^ organized in India there were only 51,000 schools and 

colleges with about 939,000 pupils. In 1870-71 the number of 
institutions was 85,000 and that of pupils 1,700,000. In 1890- 
91 the number of public and private institutions, to which the 
Educational Reports relate, rose to 138,054 and scholars 

Arts CoUeges. nnmbered 3,682,707. In 1890-91 there were 105 Arts Colleges 
in India, preparing students for the various University 
examinations, and they contained 12,165 scholars. Besides 
tliese, there were 31 Professional Colleges with 3,424 pupils. 
Missionary societies still take a considerable share in higher 
education. The statistics of the Madras Presidency, which have 
been accessible to me, shew that 12 out of 35 Arts Colleges in 
1890-91 were maintained by Protestant Missions, and that over 
a third of the pupils going through the Arts course were in 

Universitief. mission institutions. The three Indian Universities, which 
were incorporated on the model of the London University, have 
been doing useful work, and a fourth University has lately been • 
founded at Lahore, for the Punjab, for the purpose of en« 
couraging Oriental studies. These Universities control the 
whole course of higher education by means of their examina- 
tions, and turn out year af\er year a very large number of edu- 
cated young men. Between 800 and 900 young men graduate 
in Arts from the four Universities every year. Law is the most 
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p6)>ular profession, and the Universities turn out on an average Thied Day. 

300 Bachelors of Laws* Nearly 100 qualify for medicine every ' 

year by securing University degrees, and the number obtaining 

Engineering degrees is about the same. The Public Service 

absorbs the largest number of educated young men, and the 

greatest ambition of a graduate is to secure a post under 

Government. Graduates often apply for, and accept, employment 

und^r Government on the merest pittance of a salary. The 

number of Lawyers seems to be in excess of the demand, but 

that of graduates in medicine or in engineering is not in advance 

of the wants of the country. The teaching profession, of course! 

attracts a large number of graduates and undergraduates, but in 

the majority of cases the profession of teaching is taken up only 

temporarily, with a view to qualify ultimately for the legal 

profession or to enter Government service. 

Notwithstanding the rapid progress of education during The extent of 

the past half century, India must still be regarded as of educaS^on. 

illiterate. The latest statistics shew that only one-seventh 

of the population have received any education. This 

means that thei^ are more than two hundred and forty- six 

millions of people who are unable to read and write. Only a 

little over a fifth of the male population of the school-going age 

is under instiuction, the proportion of girls being very much 

1 ess. The complaint is often heard that the Universities are 

fl ooding the country with graduates to a degree far beyond 

what is commensurate with, or required by, the material 

piosperily of the country. I do not think that the number 

of graduates is far in excess of the requirements of the country. 

In Southern India, where higher education is comparatively 

much in advance, there is only one graduate for every 18,441 

of the population. In the other provinces the proportion is 

probably even less. There are, however, one or two aspects of 

higher education which need noticingr In the first place, the 

aristocracy of Indian society holds itself aloof from University 

<?ulture. Secondly, higher education, and, for that matter. 

English education in general, is confined nrostly to the higher 

castes, more especially the Brahmans. The race and religion 

fif the pupils and the proportion of each class to the total 

number under instruction may be thus compared: Hindus, 

68*24 per cent. ; Muhamnr.adans, 22*71; Europeans and Enra- ' 
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siane, '69; Native Cliristiaiis, 2'34; miscellaneous ri^ces or 
religions, 6*02. The majority of Hindus are, of course, Brah- 
mans. In the Arts Colleges, in the Madras Presidencj', the 
Brahman pupils form nearly 70 per cent, of the total attendance. 
In the other provinces too, the proportion, 1 believe, is yery 
nearly the same. The lower castes and classes, therefore, are 
still without the influence of higher education. The educational 
progress in India has somehow been on the principle : — " To 
him that hath shall he given.*' It is encouraging to note, 
however, that the Native Christian community, which consists 
of recruits from all classes and ranks of Indian society, is 
availing itself of the advantages of higher education offered 
through missionary colleges, and is beginning to compete 
successfully with the Braliman community in the intellectual 
field. In Southern India where the Native Christian community 
is the largest, out of every 12 graduates one is a Native Christian, 
though the Na,tive Christians form only one-fortieth of the 
population. One of the highest Government officials has given 
it out as hij? opinion that, owing to the rapid educational pro- 
gress of the Native Christian community, in the course of a 
generation, it will have secured a preponderating position in all 
the great professions, and, possibly, too. in the industrial enter- 
prize of the country. 

What are the effects of higher education ? We hear a great 
deal in these davs about the barrenness of hi*rher education so far 
as intellectual results are concerned. We are told that the 
educated Indian has, as yet, given no striking proof of any 
original capacity, of the presence of any creative power. It is 
true modern Indians have made no discoveries in physical 
science, they have taken no step forward in inventive achieve- 
ment, thev have made no bold advance in the realms of 
philosophy, but, considering that British education in India is 
still an exotic, and that it has existed only for a sin^^le 
generation, it is too early to expect such results. But from what 
has thus far been achieved it may be legitimately inferred that 
the Native intellect is capable of indefinite development under 
favourable circumstances. Western education has, no doubt, 
resulted in a higher standard of public morality. It is yielding 
fruit in rectitude of conduct, zeal in performance of duty and in 
loyalty ; but the new activity does not seem to have affected the 
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ioner life of educated Hindus to any appreciable extent. Thiro I^ay. 
There seems to be still lacking in them a warmer and more 
earnest moral sentiment. The men who are anxious to 
bring about a better state of things socially and to carry out 
in practice, irrespective of consequences, what they highly 
applaud in theory, are still a handful.* The energies of the 
intelligent native public seem to be too much confined to 
politics, when evils nearer home are crying for remedy. Three 
years ago the Government of India issued a very important me- 
morandum on the subject of moral training and discipline in 
Indian schools. In it, the Government of India assumed a causal 



* Here is a frank confession made by a Hindu gentleman, who is one 
of the ablest products of modem India. He is contrasting the life of an 
educated Hindu in his public and private capacity : — 

** The broad barrier that separates the public, the outer life of the 
educated Hindu, t. e., his life as an officer of State or a teacher or a 
lawyer, from his private or inner life, has often reminded me of the 
double life led by the somnambulist, with this essential difference in 
favour of the somnambulist that, whereas the somnambulist is uncon- 
scious during one of his two lives of what he does in the other, the 
educated Hindu carries with him from his place of business into his home 
and from his home to his place of business, a clear and painful conscioun- 
ness of both his lives. This want of harmony in the conduct of the 
educated Hindu as a public man and as a private individual shews itself 
in a variety of ways. As a teacher he may expoimd excellent principlew 
of morality and instil into the minds of his pupils liberal and just 
views of men and things ; but see him in the midst of his domestic surround- 
ings, and you catch him doing the very things he denounced elsewhere 
with such fervid zeal. As a judge or a vakeel, he may be able to 
sift and weigh evidence, but when he is at home, he, like the other 
people, believes without evidence, and sometimes arrives at conclusiouw 
opposed to obvious facts. To speak in the first person, I may have 
no faith in judicial astrology ; and yet whatever important work I do, 
I must do on an auspicious day determined for me by an astrological • 
charlatan. I may feel sincerely that the way in which religious cere- 
monies are performed and mantrams uttered by my family priest is a 
mockery of tliingB solemn, a profanation of things sacred ; and yet thiw 
solemn mockery, this sacred profanity must be endured, or I run the 
risk of being reviled as an apostate, I may feel that the best thing I 
can do for my stupid son is t6 keep him single, until such time at least 
as he is able to shift for himself and earn enough to maintain a wife and 
children with ; but such is the tyranny of custom that he must be 
married as soon as he arrives at man's state, even though I have to 
bear the burden of supporting, it may be to the last day of my life, my 
worthless son and his wife and all the creatures that they may bring 
into existence . • . . But why multiply instances ? That there is this 
glaring incongruity between thoughts and deeds, between public pro- 
fession and private practices, is felt by none more keenly than by the 
educated Hindus themselves ; and lest it should be thought that I feel a 
malioious pleasure in drawing up an indictment against others, I 
acknowledge with shame and compunction that I am myself as much at 
fault as those others. I pretend to no higher wisdom and no higher j 

Tirtae than belong to the majority of my educated oouutrymeur * j 

84 
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Third Day. connection between the present system of education and " the 
growth of tendencies unfavourable to discipline and favourable 
to irreverence in the rising generation. '* I merely refer to thi§ 
to Bhew that even Government does not regard secular educatioh 
as satisfactory in every respect. 

It has often been asked , whether the sons of India, who have 
received the benefits of an English education, and who are snp- 
posed to be the enlightened leaders of the land, are in any way 
earnest about religion. A well-known American writer, who 
travelled through India some years ago, said: — **The best 
Hindus with whom I came in contai't, men cultivated, 
profound, clear-seeing, are free thinkers to a man." This, I 
believe, is not quite the experience of those who have a wider 
acquaintance with the educated classes. We, no doubt, notice 
sceptical tendencies in New India, but these tendencies are the 
natural products of the state of transition, which the country is 
passing through. Before any race or nation passes from the 
stage of instinctive faith and authority to that of reflective 
faith and private judgment, it must pass inevitably through an 
epoch of scepticism. English education has had the effect 
of undermining the faith in orthodox Hinduism without, 
in most instances, substituting any definite faith in its 
stead, but it must be remembered that there is nothing 
directly antagonistic to religion in the system of secular 
education which young India is receiving at present. 
Works of anti-Christian thinkers, such as those of J. S. Mill, 
Bain, Herbert Spencer, Leslie Stephen and others are, no 
doubt, read eagerly by Indian Students, and the weapons 
used against Christianity are chiefly borrowed from these 
writers ; but the curriculum of university studies is now 
sufficiently wide and includes works that arc distinctly 
Christian in tone as well. The Hindu mind, moreover, runs 
naturally in a religious grove of thought ; and English 
education cannot be said to have stripped the Hindu 
altogether of his essential national characteristic, the faith 
in and reliance on an all pervading Power. If there be 
one thing to which the Hindu mind instinctively clings, 
notwithstanding all the influences brought to bear upon it, 
it is pantheism. It can never do without a God, but it is a 
Ood without power, without intelligence, without spiritual 



Pantheism. 
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attributes, a . blind self-evolving principle, acting under an Third Dat> 
iron necessity, and without any definite relations to man. 
I' must not, however, forget to notice that English educa- 
tion has a materializing tendency which is indirectly antago- 
nistic to religion. The one sole ambition of an educated Hindu 
is "to get on" in life, by securing the best paid Government 
post within his reach. The greatest obstacle at present to 
Christian progress in India is, therefore, the apathy and 
indifference that characterize the educated classes. I have 
always been of the opinion that there would be greater 
hope for Christianity in India if there was more down- 
right, earnest opposition to Christianity from the educated 
classes. This is just what we miss at the present moment. 
Christianity is, no doubt, attacked frequently, and Hinduism is 
claimed to be superior, but this is done chiefly out of patriotic Misdirected 
considerations. Patriotism is a very good thing, but it must be '^ 
consistent with truth. Nothing is more futile than the 
attempt now made by a few educated Hindus to stimulate the 
faith in their ancient religion by appealing to patriotism, — a 
religion which is wanting in consistency and coherence, a reli- 
gion which is at best a loose compromise between several 
different and even antagonistic phases of thought, and which is 
utterly incapable of serving as a uniting principle. There is 
] ust a handful of well-intentioned patriots who dream of restor- 
ing to India the ancient vedic religion, but it is a fact worthy of 
note that the greatest opposition to the efforts of such men has 
come from within the Hindu camp. Replying to Dewan Baha- 
dur Ragunatha Row's appeal to his countrymen to follow ' the 
pure and ancient faith of India,' a Hindu gentleman, who was 
echoing the sentiments of many of his countrymen, said : **To 
preach a narrow, illiberal religion, which offers hope of salvation 
to some, and despair and degradation to many, is to fight with 
the spirit of the age, to know sooner or later that we have 
fought in vain." The absence of any vital religious movements 
from within the pale of Hinduism is one of the most discourag- 
ing sigiia of the times. 

What has been the influence of Christianity on the educated Th® 
classes, which, as I have shewn, are chiefly recruited from the Christianity 
higher castes ? We often hear it said that Christianity in India ^^ *^^ 
flas proved successful only among the very lowest classes of «i\%sgfe%. 
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Third Day. ludian Society, that conversions take place only among famine 
remnants and aboriginal tribes, and that the higher castes and 
classes have not, in any way, been affected by the leavening 
influence of Christianity. A careful survey of the Indian 
Christian communitv will shew how much of truth there is 
in the above statement. It has been reckoned that out of every 
Convei*tb from six converts in India, one comes of a higher caste or class ; and 
the higher when we consider the highly organized religious creeds, the 
deeply rooted social prejudices and custoftis, and that * subtlest 
and most inflexible of foes, caste, which Christian missionaries 
have to cope with, when dealing with high caste Hindus, the 
success that has already attended missionary effort among them 
is itself a triumph of Christianity. We are, therefore, not in the 
least justified in saying that the influence of Christianity on 
the higher castes of India has been insignificant, simply because 
the extraordinary success of Christian work among the lower 
castes and classes in India has overshadowed the former work. 
Some of the brightest specimens of Native Christians, men 
recognized as leaders of thought, not only among their own 
community, but also among Hindus, have been high caste con- 
verts to Christianity. It would not do, however, to attach 
undue importance to the mere number and position of high caste 
converts. Nothing is so misleading as to estimate the result of 
Indian missions by the number of actual conversions. There 
can be no true ratio between missionary expenditure or mis- 
sionary work in India and the number of new conversions, for it 
is an admitted fact that Christianity has had an immense 
influence even outside the circle of the two million Gbristians. 
In estimating the influence of Christianity, we should not fail 
Indirect to take into account its indirect results, taking care, of course, to 

results. distinguish such results from the effects of Western civilization. 

The huge fabric of caste is fast crumbling, but this is not so 
much the effect of Christianity as of Western civilization, which, 
however, prepares the way for Christianity by doing a great deal 
of destructive work. I have said above that those among the 
educated Hindus who are really earnest about religion and are en- " 
deavonring to remove from Hinduism the excrescences of idolatry 
and superstition are only a few, but their influence is beginning 
to be felt among the educated classes as a whole ; and I have no 
hesitation in saying, that these men are chiefly those who have come 
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under the direct influence of Christianity in our mission institu- Third Day. 

tions, I do not refer to those religious reformers, of whom we have 

a handful, who appeal to patriotic sentiments in trying to establish 

a purer form of Hinduism, but to the small but increasing class 

of educated young men, who, being convinced of the higher 

spiritual character of Christianity, are dissatisfied with Hinduism 

as it is, and are trying to effect reform from within. I know 

from personal knowledge that the Bible is read most diligently 

by these earnest searchers after truth. Many of them have 

also accepted Christ in secret as their Lord and Saviour, though 

they have not the moral courage to confess their faith before 

men. If only such men, in whom the truth as it in Christ Jesus 

has begun to work, could be brought together and encouraged 

and stimulated in their faith, they would indeed prove a mighty 

influence for good. Before condemning missionary education it 

would be well to take into account the existence of such a latent 

force still within the Hindu camp, to which I can bear personal 

testimony. In speaking of the indirect results of Christianity 

it is necessary to take a glance at that remarkable movement, 

termed Brahmoism. **The Brahmo Samaj," said Keshub 

Chunder Sen, " is the legitimate offspring of the wedlock of 

Christianity with the faith of the Hindu Aryans. Christianity 

came and moved with our old Oriental faith and from that time 

we grew," The so-called Brahmo theology is saturated with 

Christian ideas. So me have said that Brahmoism is a half-way Brahmoism. 

house to Christianity. Others consider that Brahmoism in its 

present attitude will never even form a transitional religion, 

enabling the nation to pass through its present crisis. When we 

find that the Brahmos have been awakened to the necessity of 

creating around them a social atmosphere, morally invigorating, 

religiously healthful, intellectually enligtening, that gives due 

exercise and nourishment to the feelings and instincts of the 

human mind in a state of transition and progress, it cannot but 

be admitted that there is some vitality in the movement. 

Another encouraging feature of Brahmoism is the development 

of what may be termed the Augustinian side of religion, namely, 

the strong sense of sin. I do not regard the Brahmo movement 

as anything more than a tendency ; but I feel convinced that it 

is a tendency which, if rightly developed and honestly worked 

out, will terminate in Christianity* 
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If the educated classes are to come under Christian influeiice» 
it should be chiefly through the means of our mission institu- 
tions. Nothing, therefore, can be more disastrous to the cause 
of Christianity in India than the relaxation of Christian effort in 
the matter of higher education. If our mission schools go, 
then our missionaries will have no hold whatever on the educat- 
ed classes. I am aware of the objection raised to missionary 
education that it is not prodnctiye of any tangible results in the 
way of conversions, but I have already referred to the unsound- 
ness of testinjc missionary effort by means of mere statisties. 
Even judged by this test, missionary education is not, I think, a 
failure, if we take into consideration the cases of conversion of 
educated men, who owe their change of faith to their being 
brought under Christian influence in mission institutions at 
some time or other during their college career. There are very 
few high caste converts who do not owe their early Christian 
training to mission schools. The seed sown in mission schools 
has often borne fruit years afterwards, and such results should 
by no means be overlooked. But as I have hinted already, in ad- 
dition to our educational missions, which should undoubtedly be 
further strengthened, there should be a special agency employed to 
follow up the work of mission schools, by engaging indirect soul- 
saving work. The absence of such an agency it is, that renders the 
work of educational missions appear to us barren of results. This 
special work, I think, may well be entrusted to Native Christians 
of high intellectual attainments and undoubted devotion to the 
Master's cause, for, after all, the truly efficient agency for work 
among educated Hindus must be sought among the educated 
Christian youth of India. The Native Christian community is 
certainly capable of producing the proper kind of men, if only 
an earnest effort is made to raise the tone of the Native ministry, 
which is at present so deplorably low. I do not see any reason 
why the Christian community in India should not be able to 
produce missionaries acceptable to the educated classes, whilst 
Native Christians are beginning to compete successfully with 
the highest castes and classes in every secular profession. The 
work of the European missionary is not very successful for the 
simple reason that he is not quite in touch with the educated 
classes, and is unable to attain a real insight into the workings 
of the Hindu mind. What is needed is personal contact of the 
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inoftt friendly kind between the European missionary and the Thibd Oat. 
pec^le with whom he works. Unless this is possible, there is 
Fery little use in employing an European agency for direct Gospel 
work among the educated classes. We, no doubt, need European 
workers, but they should enter into the most friendly relations 
with the educated classes in order to have any real influence 
over them. The establishment of Youn&r Men's Christian Asso- Y. M. 0. A. 
ciations, in the important towns, open to non-Christians, would ^^^ ' 
be of great help in supplementing the work of mission institu- 
tions. It is encouraging to note that during the past three years 
several associations have been started in different parts of the 
country. These organizations afford an unparalleled opportunity 
.for personal religious work among non -Christians. The future 
of Christianity in India will depend greatly upon the influence 
we bring to bear upon the student world, and I have not the 
least doubt that in accomplishing this object the Young Men's 
Christian Associations will play no insignificant part, I need 
not here dwell upon the importance of delivering lectures to the Lectures. 
educatedi classes. This is being done, I believe, systematically 
in all important centres of education. It is most desirable that 
educational missionaries should take a more prominent part than 
they have done hitherto in delivering these lectures, for it is they 
that command the greatest influence among the educated classes. 
Lectures on controversial subjects do little or no good, and if 
they are not handled by competent men, as is often the case, 
they are productive of more harm than good. If those who 
address educated Hindus would dwell oftener upon their personal 
religious experiences and rely less upon logical demonstration, 
their words would be more effective, for there is nothing so 
effectual as ** the direct power of living testimony,*' In dealing 
with non- Christian relfgions, missionaries should be capable 
of recognizing and fully appreciating the glimpses of truth 
that reveal themselves in those systems. At the same time 
there should be no attempt at compromise. This is often done 
now-a-days, I regret to say, with the most disastrous results. 
The absolutely unique truths of Christianity should be set 
fprth in all boldness. ** Dare to be downright/* says Sir Monier 
Williams, ** with all the uncompromising courage of your own 
Bible, while with it your watchwords are love, joy, peace, 
reconciliation/* 
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If the educated classes are to come under Christian influeiice» 
it should be chiefly through the means off our mission institu- 
tions. Nothing, therefore, can be more disastrous to the cause 
of Christianity in India than the relaxation of Christian effort in 
the matter of higher education. If our mission schools go, 
then our missionaries will have uo hold whateyer on the educat- 
ed classes. I am a\yare of the objection raised to missionary 
education that it is not prod active of any tangible results in the 
way of conversions, but I have already referred to the unsound- 
ness of testinjc missionary effort by means of mere statistics. 
Even judged by this test, missionary education is not, I think, a 
failure, if we take into consideration the cases of conversion of 
educated men, who owe their change of faith to their being 
brought under Christian influence in mission institutions at 
some time or other during their college career. There are very 
few high caste converts who do not owe their early Christian 
training to mission schools. The seed sown in mission schools 
has often borne fruit years afterwards, and such results should 
by no means be overlooked. But as I have hinted already, in ad- 
dition to our educational missions, which should undoubtedly be 
further strengthened, there should be a special agency employed to 
follow up the work of mission schools, by engaging indirect soal- 
sfiving work. The absence of such an agency it is, that renders the 
work of educational missions appear to us barren of results. This 
special work, I think, may well be entrusted to Native Christians 
of high intellectual attainments and undoubted devotion to the 
Master's cause, for, after all, the truly efficient agency for work 
among educated Hindus must be sought among the educated 
Christian youth of India. The Native Christian community is 
certainly capable of producing the proper kind of men, if only 
an earnest efl'ort is made to raise the tone of the Native ministry, 
which is at present so deplorably low. I do not see any reason 
why the Christian community in India should not be able to 
produce missionaries acceptable to the educated classes, whilst 
Native Christians are beginning to compete successfully with 
the highest castes and classes in every secular profession. The 
work of the European missionary is not very successful for the 
simple reason that he is not quite in touch with the educated 
classes, and is unable to attain a real insight into the workings 
of the Hindu mind. What is needed is personal contact of the 
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inoat friendly kind between the European missionary and the Thibd Oat. 
pec^le with whom he works. Unless this is possible, there is 
very little use in employing an European agency for direct Gospel 
work among the educated classes. We, no doubt, need European 
workers, but they should enter into the most friendly relations 
with the educated classes in order to have any real influence 
over them. The establishment of Youn&r Men's Christian Asso- Y. M. 0. A. 
ciations, in the important towns, open to non-Christians, would ^^^ ' 
be of great help in supplementing the work of mission institu- 
tions. It is encouraging to note that during the past three years 
several associations have been started in different parts of the 
:country. These organizations afford an unparalleled opportunity 
.for personal religious work among non-Christians. The future 
of Christianity in India will depend greatly upon the influence 
we bring to bear upon the student world, and I have not the 
least doubt that in accomplishing this object the Young Men's 
Christian Associations will play no insignificant part, I need 
not here dwell upon the importance of delivering lectures to the Lectures. 
educated classes. This is being done, I believe, systematically 
in all important centres of education. It is most desirable that 
educational missionaries should take a more prominent part than 
they have done hitherto in delivering these lectures, for it is they 
that command the greatest influence among the ed-ucated classes. 
Lectures on controversial subjects do little or no good, and if 
they are not handled by competent men, as is often the case, 
they are productive of more harm than good. If those who 
address educated Hindus would dwell oftener upon their personal 
religious experiences and rely less upon logical demonstration, 
their words would be more effective, for there is nothing so 
effectual as **the direct power of living testimony,*' In dealing 
with non- Christian relfgions, missionaries should be capable 
of recognizing and fully appreciating the glimpses of truth 
that reveal themselves in those systems. At the same time 
there should be no attempt at compromise. This is often done 
now-a-days, I regret to say, with the most disastrous results. 
The absolutely unique truths of Christianity should be set 
fprth in all boldness. '* Dare to be downright," says Sir Monier 
Williams, " with all the uncompromising conrage of your own 
Bible, while with it your watchwords are love, joy, peace, 
reconciliation.'' 
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If the educated classes are to come under Christian influeiice* 
it should be chiefly through the means of our mission institu- 
tions. Nothing, therefore, can be more disastrous to the cause 
of Christianity in India than the relaxation of Christian effort in 
the matter of higher education. If our mission schools go, 
then our missionaries will have no hold whateyer on the educat- 
ed classes. I am a\yare of the objection raised to missionary 
education that it is not prodactive of any tangible results in the 
way of conversions, but I have already referred to the unsound- 
ness of testing: missionary effort by means of mere statisties. 
Even judged by this test, missionary education is not, I think, a 
failure, if we take into consideration the cases of conversion of 
educated men, who owe their change of faith to their being 
brought under Christian influence in mission institutions at 
some time or other during their college career. There are very 
few high caste converts who do not owe their early Christian 
training to mission schools. The seed sown in mission schools 
has often borne fruit years afterwards, and such results should 
by no means be overlooked. But as I have hinted already, in ad- 
dition to our educational missions, which should undoubtedly be 
further strengthened, there should be a special agency employed to 
follow up the work of mission schools, by engaging indirect soul- 
saving work. The absence of such an agency it is, that renders the 
work of educational missions appear to us barren of results. This 
special work, I think, may well be entrusted to Native Christians 
of high intellectual attainments and undoubted devotion to the 
Master's cause, for, after all, the truly efficient agency for work 
among educated Hindus must be sought among the educated 
Christian youth of India. The Native Christian community is 
certainly capable of producing the proper kind of men, if only 
an earnest eflbrt is made to raise the tone of the Native ministry, 
which is at present so deplorably low, I do not see any reason 
why the Christian community in India should not be able to 
produce missionaries acceptable to the educated classes, whilst 
Native Christians are beginning to compete successfully with 
the highest castes and classes in every secular profession. The 
work of the European missionary is not very successful for the 
simple reason that he is not quite in touch with the educated 
classes, and is unable to attain a real insight into the workings 
of the Hindu mind. What is needed is personal contact of the 
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inoftt friendly kind between the European missionary and the Thibd Oat. 
pec^le with whom he works. Unless this is possible, there is 
Fery little use in employing an European agency for direct Gospel 
work among the educated classes. We, no doubt, need European 
workers, but they should enter into the most friendly relations 
with the educated classes in order to have any real influence 
over them. The establishment of Younff Men's Christian Asso- Y. M. 0. A. 
ciations, in the important towns, open to non-Christians, would ^^^ ' 
be of great help in supplementing the work of mission institu- 
tions. .It is encouraging to note that during the past three years 
.several associations have been started in different parts of the 
country. These organizations afford an unparalleled opportunity 
,for personal religious work among non-Christians. The future 
of Christianity in India will depend greatly upon the influence 
we bring to bear upon the student world, and I have not the 
least doubt that in accomplishing this object the Young Men's 
Christian Associations will play no insignificant part, I need 
not here dwell upon the importance of delivering lectures to the Lectures, 
educated classes. This is being done, I believe, systematically 
in all important centres of education. It is most desirable that 
educational missionaries should take a more prominent part than 
they have done hitherto in delivering these lectures, for it is they 
that command the greatest influence among the educated classes. 
Lectures on controversial subjects do little or no good, and if 
they are not handled by competent men, as is often the case, 
they are productive of more harm than good. If those who 
address educated Hindus would dwell oftener upon their personal 
religious experiences and rely less upon logical demonstration, 
their words would be more effective, for there is nothing so 
effectual as ** the direct power of living testimony," In dealing 
with non- Christian relfgions, missionaries should be capable 
of recognizing and fully appreciating the glimpses of truth 
that reveal themselves in those systems. At the same time 
there should be no attempt at compromise. This is often done 
now-a-days, I regret to say, with the most disastrous results. 
The absolutely unique truths of Christianity should be set 
fprth in all boldness. '' Dare to be downright/' says Sir Monier 
Williams, ''with all the uncompromising courage of your own 
Bible, while with it your watchwords are love, joy, peace, 
reconciliation." 
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Third Day. I have pointed out briefly the extent of the influence of 

Conclusion. Knglish education in India, the changes it hfis effected and the 

results it hag produced. I have tried to shew the attitude of 

the educated classes towards religion in general and Christianity 

in paticular, and I have touched briefly upon the methods of 

evangehzation that are ordinarily ado pted. Missionaries have, 

no doubt, to encounter special difliculties in dealing with the 

educated classes; but those who are eagerly scrutinizing the 

"A little signs of the times cannot help noticing the working of the 

Ipavf^neth the l^><i<l^n leaven of Christianity even among these classes. The 

wliolp lump.*' force has been inserted, the stir and recovery have begun, and 

the influence is spreading from point to point, and if we only 

hold on with confidence, and wait and believe and pray, it will 

not be long before we shall see the whole lump leavened. 



SECOND PAPER. 
By the Rev. T. E. Slater, L. M. S., Bangalore. , 

Tlie Field. I. The CREATION AND CHARACTER OF THE FlELD. A 

keen observer of Indian life and thought — Sir Alfred Lyall — 
remarked not long since, that this country was passing in a few 
years through phases which have occupied centuries in the 
lives of other nations. As a result of this rapid growth, many 
diflicuU and grave problems have arisen ; problems complicated 
by the fact that they have not developed slowly from within, 
but have been forced on by Western ideas and civilization 
introduced into India. Since the days of Macaulay and Duif, 
the British Government has nurtured two generations of Univer- 
sity youths on the literature, philosophy, and science of the 
West, and on the strong meat of English political ideas, so that 
a powerful and rapidly increasing educated class has been 
created ; men of naturally acute intellects and most assimilative 
natures ; and a class now strong in position, in wealth, and in 
the new liberal knowledge derived from the West. 

A new missionary agency — which forms the subject of this 
paper — has thus to be supplied, as the special needs of this 
class, and the duty of the Church in respect to them, have come 

Brotherhoods, to be more clearly recognised. The Oxford Brotherhood at 
Calcutta and the Cambridge Mission at Delhi are the most 

. . prominent organized types of this form of effort — Christian 
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ceutrejs of light and influence mainly among those designated Thied Day. 
* Yowng India * or * New India.' 

They are the jproduct of two sources— Goyavnmewt and Two claascs of 
missionary schools and colleges. Thousands of young men ^^^^S "^^n. 
pass yearly from the former with their religious beliefs severely 
shaken, with the reasoning and critical faculty highly cultivated, 
but with the conscience and the will comparatively untrained : 
while a similar number pass from the daily instruction and 
atmosphere of missionary institutions with sympathies and 
conYietions set, in many instances, in a Christian direction. 
Both these classes need to be followed it}} by organized evan* 
gelisHc effort^ which shall, in the one c«se, overtake a purely 
secular teaching with spiritual instruction, and, in the other, so 
till the quickened soil that the good seed, already sown, may 
become fruitful. For with the mind awakened to new ideas, and 
the moral nature susceptible to fresh and higher influences, these 
classes are just in a position to be impressed alike by Western 
truth and Western scepticism. 

(i) Their numbers and diffusion, (ci) It is not easy toTlieirnum- 
calculate even approximately the number of those who "^^• 
may thus be reached. When we realise that only 
■^th of the total population of India— or some 40 
millions — have at the present moment received any 
education, leaving the enormous number of over 240 
millions who are unable to read and write, we shall 
scarcely be in danger of exaggerating, numerically, the 
^/i[/2w^ -speaking classes. In all India, in 1891, 
there were 3,682,707 under instruction, shewing an 
advance of some 50,000 on the previous year; and of 
these, English was studied by 353,515, or nearly ten per 
cent. There were 136 colleges imparting a University 
edlication to 15,589 students. A substantial knowledge 
of English is conveyed in most of the 'secondary' 
schools of the country (excepting, perhaps, in the 
N.-W. P.) which form the connecting link between 
elementary and collegiate education ; also in many of the 
' training ' and * other special' schools. 
Here, then, we have over one-third of a million accessible to 
English, If we now go back, say, thirty years, and add about the 
same number for those previously educated, we may probably 
35 
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reckou that there are about iths of a miUion Eiiglish'Speakinij 
people in all India. This gives only one in every 380 of the 
population; but the percentage is probably below the mark, 
seeing that, in the Mysore Province, which, however, ranks 
high in poiut of education, one in every 305 persons knows 
English. 

(*) The difmion of these educated classes, or their rela- 
tive strength in different parts of the country, is not so 
difficult to ascertain. In proportion to tlie population, 
they are unquestionably far more numerous in the South 
— still more those who have had some kind of Christian 
education :* then comes Bengal : then Bombay : then, 
far behind, the N.-W. P.: the Punjab and Central 
Provinces coming last. Taking the first and the last 
localities, it may be stated that in 1891, 656,449 boys 
\\ere under instruction in the Madras Presidency, of 
whom 17, ^AB were educated in and through English : 
while in the Central Provinces, out of 111,'498 pupils, 
8,842 were studying English, 
(c) That the number of men educated in English is rapidly 
increasing admits of no doubt. The number of colleges 
in the country increased from 114 in 1887 to 136 in 
1891, and the number of students from 11,500 to 15,589. 
During the same time the number of boys receiving a 
purely English education, introductory to a University 
course, increased orer 80 per cent, ; while the number 
receiving a superior mixed Englisli and Vernacniar 
education doubled, 
(ii) Their influence. But in view of the evangelization of 
these classes mere numbers form no correct criterion, A little 
Jess than a million of English-speaking men waiting to be won 
to Christ. Few, indeed, compared with the teeming masses ; 
but how many Missionaries would it take to reach them ? And 
in moral life, quality counts for more than quantity. Their 
influence far outweighs their numerical strength. It represents 

* In the Myaoi'e Province the Christians rank first in point of edu- 
cation. 

Out of 2,169 graduates on the roll of the Madras University, 180 
are Indian Ohristians, or one in 12. This proportion is highly satisfac- 
tory, oonsidering that they form only 1 40th of the entire populatton. 

At the present time all the Judges of the Small Cause Court uf 
Madras, including the Begistitir, are Christians. 
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ill each cnso a circle, larger or smaller, of which an educated Thihd Day. 
man is the centre ; and, in reaching him, we reach through 
him an unseen company whom he daily meets in his domestic 
and social life. 

The educated classes include a large portion of the gentry The educated 
and nohility of the country, whom the people implicitly follow : are <ihe 
all Government officials, from the Civilian and Judges of the society, 
High Court to the crowd of clerks in the public offices : the 
bar, the educational, engineering, medical and other services : 
a large number in mercantile pursuits : and a host of students — 
minds keen, eager, and impressible — the greater number of 
whom are entirely destitute of any religious instruction. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the power and influence that and the lead- 
such men possess. Forming as they do the social and intellec- opinion 
tual aristocracy of the country, they are everywhere becoming 
its brain and voice— a powerful factor in the State — to whom 
the other classes look as the leaders of public opinion in politi- 
cal and social matters. To them, and away from the old 
pandits, the people are learning to transfer their allegiance, as 
their natural and best representatives. They have the control 
of an increasing number of newspapers and other periodicals, 
published in English and in the Vernaculars, thus wielding a 
wide influence through the Press,* The severest attacks on 
their own religion and institutions come from this class. They 
are all over the country ; are accessible not only in the larger 
cities but in smaller towns, and even in out-of-the-way villages. 
Social and Cosmopolitan Clubs, Literary Associations and De- 
bating Societies are to be found in most cities. In every 
District they sit on Municipal and Local Boards, and carry out, 
with greater or less success, Local Self-Government.f They 
are also members of Provincial and Imperial Legislative Coun- 
cils, They have already influenced the Government of India 
through the discussions of their National Congress; and they 
will have to give the cue, to a still greater extent, to the much 

needed social and religious reforms. 

* There are some 560 newspapers published in 16 different lan- 
guages of India ; 315 of these are vernacular papers. One of the Bengali 
weeldies has a circulation of 20,000. 

t There are some 755 Municipal Towns, varying in size from Bom- 
bay with a population of 800,000 to little towns with less than 5,000. 
lliese Municipalities are controlled by committees, the vast majority of 
whoHe members are everywhere educated Indians. 
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Thibd Day. \^ educated Brahman, well known to me, is the Muzarayi 
and the lead- Superintendent for the Province of Mysore. He has taken 
ers of re orm. vigorously in hand the overhauling of temples and THutts, and 
is dealing holdly, not only with matters of light and ventilation, 
hut with religious abuses and corruptions. Another Hindu, 
with whom I often converse, who is the founder of a Mandarim, 
with an Oriental and English Library adjoining, complains 
that the religious work of the temple cannot be carried on in a 
manner which shall ** keep pace with the times in respect to 
the ideas now entertained as to religion and God, faith, holi- 
ness, &c. ;" and he is trying to effect such reforms as shall make 
" it a model place of worship and spiritual instruction/* Here, 
in a glimpse behind the scenes, we see how educated men are 
at work at the very heart of heathenism ; earnestly and pathe- 
tically endeavouring to mould the ancestral worship of the 
country on modern, not to say distinctively Christian, lines. 
Who oan calculate the influence they are silently, though 
incongruously, exerting ? And they are acting, undoubtedly, 
under influences which they have themselves received from 
Christian sources, and are well worthy of our highest and 
most sympathetic help. 

Theii* need of (iii) Their need of the Gospel, The importance of reaching 
the Gospel. ^^^'^ ^^^^^ CJinnot be over-estimated. In no country have the 
social leaders such a powerful influence as they have in Indian 
and if even one here and there could be truly brought to Christ 
the eflect would be felt throughout the Hindu community. And 
there is no class thai stands more in need of the Gospel, It often 
happens that those who are most highly endowed intellectually? 
and richest in this world's goods, are spiritually the poorest, and 
most in need of religious ministries. 

Owing to pantheistic perversion, the depraved yot proud 
Hindu intellect, which fails to see any necessary connection be- 
tween conviction and practice — our stoutest obstacle to the pro. 
gress of the Gospel — needs to be regenerated no less than the 
heart and conscience. Intellect and culture, apart from moral 
stamina and will-power, have often proved perilous to the 
Dangers from individual and to the State. The secular and destructive system 
mere secular of education that prevails so largely in India, fails to supply any 
eduoa on, ^^^ principle of good ; and the Government has, in recent yeais, 
become alarmed at the growing want of reverence and obedience 
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in its schools and colleges. Old restraints and religious sanctions Thi*^i> Da v. 
are gone, and there are new dangers ahead. Drifting from the old 
moorings, without rudder or chart to steer by, many make early 
shipwreck of their souls. There is the intellectual rpck of 
rationalism or agnosticism, and the moral rocks of unchastity and 
intemperance, on which it is to be feared an increasing number 
of young lives are driven. Losing faith in the Hindu marvels* 
and observing that many scientific minds of the West have reject- 
ed traditional Christianity ; quoting Mr. Leslie Stephen who 
tells them, '* It has decayed as knowledge has increased ; and a 
vast majority of the race have got on very well without it, " 
many are inclined to disbelieoe in any revelation beyond that 
aiforded by Nature, and to condemn all miraculous religions as 
inventions of designing priestcraft. Naturally religious^ but 
being educated every year out of their own religion into scepti- 
cism and unbelief, and aided by a large circulation of atheistic 
and anti-Christian literature from Europe and America;* sinking, and from anti- 
as a consequence, deeper and deeper into a condition of worldly ^^'h'*^«tian lite- 
indifference, selfish materialism, and moral cowardice ; apparently 
dead to all spiritual seriousness and concern, ' Young India/ 
otherwise most lovable and attractive, stands in sorest need, at 
the present crisis of its history, of the renewing and saving 
element of the Gospel. Sir Charles Aitchison, formerly Lieut- 
enant-Governor of the Punjab, lately said that he knew of no 
people more in need of wise and spiritual guidance than the 
young men of India. 

(iv) The Duty of the Church towards them. As a Christian 
country, Britain has created the tit-Id before us; and no 'more \ySitj, 
important question can be presented to the Church of the present 
day than its relation to the higher thought and life of India. 
We have swung the Hindu mind away from the moorings of the 
past ; shall we allow it to drift out upon the ' sunless seas of 
doubt * or even non-(3hristian theism ? It may be quite true that, 
before an intellectual nation passes from the stage of instinctive 
faith and external authority to that of reflective faith and private 
judgment, it must inevitably go through an epoch of scepticism ; 
but it becomes all the more imperative that we should seek by 

* For many years past the names of Bradlaugh and IngersoU have 
been household words The amusements and often vicious habits of in- 1 

ferior clubs and other convivial resorts, have an increasing attraction. i 
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special agencies to reach this class, and so leaven it with Chris- 
tian tbonght and life^ that it may not prove a hostile pov^'er, 
alienated in religious feeling from all that is highest in British 
rule, but that its intelligence, sympathies, and influence may be 
won to the Christian side. 

(v) Bearing of their Evangelization on the Indian Church, The 
evangelization of the higher classes has also an important bear- 
ing on the Indian Church, If it is to grow in power and influ- 
ence, in self-support and self-reliance, its accessions must come, 
not wholly from the lower strata of the population, but also 
from the upper and wealthier classes ; so that the struggling 
Christian communities may receive some of that munificence 
which has been so marked a feature of the Hindu religion, and 
may furnish well-informed, able, and respected men who may 
successfully address their countrymen. Preach the Gospel by 
all means more largely than ever among the poorer and depress- 
ed classes, to whom in all ages it has been preached, gather 
them into the fold, and tend and educate them ; but if we would 
carry the fortress and subdue the mind of India fV/e cannot neglect 
the higher classes who have the future of the country in their 
power, without faithlessness on our part and confession of 
failure; though remembering Saul of Tarsus, we need never 
despair of our Indian Pharisees and Sadducees.'*' The Christian 
religion has yet to make full proof in this land, of its highest 
and widest spiritual sway; to testify, by its conquering some 
of its proudest sons, its ability to overcome the strongest social 
obstacles and the deepest prejudices. 

One of the commonest complaints of the day is the weakness 
of the Native ministrt/" the lack of highly educated and 
forceful men. Their efficiency in the past has been, as the late 
Bishop Caldwell stated, *' in exact proportion to their education 
and attainments." And if we are to get a supply of such men, 
we must look, in the main, to the educated classes. The 
leaders of Hindu religious movements, such as the Brahmo 
Samaj, the men who have exercised power over their country- 
men, have come from these classes : and thoroughly transformed 



* "Remember one thing — that the low castes from whom the bulk of 
our Christians in South India are drawn, are not Hindus. When you 
have converted thousands upon thousands of the low-caste in India, you 
may not have touched Hinduism one bit." — Report of London Confe- 
rencPy 1888, II, page 246. 
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iunaiuref sanctified through and through by the spirit of Christ, Thied Day. 
they must furnish the Indiaa church with its best trained 
ministers, its skilled evangelists, the professors of its theological 
schools, the writers of its Christian literature. If we are to 
touch Hinduism proper, we must have men of Native genius and 
temperament, of Eastern fervour and individuality, who, 
acquainted with Indian religious thought and life, shall sympa- 
thetically approach Hindu mhids ; men who shall not transplant 
English or American or German Christianity, and present a 
Christ, as Chandra Sen used to say, ** in hat and boots," but 
who shall sow the seed of the Kingdom, and let it grow ; who, 
nurtured on the various learnings of the East and the West, 
shall interpret the practical West to the philosophic East, and 
shew that the religion of (Christ is in accord with the best 
sentiments of India's best minds. We want our Krishna Mohan 
Banerjees, and Nehemiah Uorehs, and Narayau Sheshadris, 
multiplied a hundred-fold ; and the cultivated classes can alone 
supply them,* 

II. Their Religious Attitude. — The attitude of educated 
Hindus towards their own religion and towards Christianity 
depends very largely on the influences in which they have been 
brought up, and on the localities where they have been trained. 
The difference between those who have received a purely secular 
education and those who have had the advantages of earnest j « ^ , 
thoughtful Christian teaching has been already indicated, and is early train- 
frequently very marked. Even in those more advanced in life, ^"°* 
who attended a mission school far back in their earlier years, 
the Gospel appeal often meets with a sensitive response. 

(i) Religious Unsettlement, Lookins; at the class senerallv. 

n J 7 More luiset- 

and recalling what has been said as to their intellectual and tied thau 

moral condition — which represents the immediate danger we *wmerly. 
have to seek to avert — a state of religious unsettlemeni best 
describes them, degrees greater than what it was twenty years 
ago. There is a deeply felt and openly expressed dissatisfaction 
with popular or mythological Hinduism, and a growing indif- 
ference to its ceremonial. Not many years ago, Hindu boys 
attending Christian schools were made to bathe on returning 

* The perusal in recominended of a little pamphlet just published 

"Hindu Pastors,'* by X. Ross Murray, m.a., formerly scholar of St. 
Johu's College, Cambridge. ( John Hoywood, 2, Amen Corner, 
London.) 1/ 
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home, in order to wash off the delileinent : now, through uu- 
coQceru, such duties are seldom if ever enforced. 

(ii) All Shades of Religious Thought. But with this negative 
attitude the agreement ceases ; and in personal intercourse one 
meets with ail shades of religious thought. It is unnecessary to 
describe these in detail, as they must he more or less familiar 
to all of us, and have heen fully dealt with in previous Con- 
ferences.^ Orthodox Hinduism in its manifold stages, where 
philosophic minds are still fascinated by the pantheism of the 
Upanishads, though diverging according to their acceptance of 
Advmtaj Fishistadvaita, or Dvaita teaching : Agnosticism : 
Deism : Brahmoism : Secret Discipleship : all appear, often 
in strange proximity. One's mode of dealing has thus to vary 
greatly too. 

Between the two extremes of a materialistic scepticism and 
an earnest approach to Christ, a strong under- current of religious 
thought has been observable during the last decade in the direc- 
tion of what is called Aryan or Fedic Hinduism, This is really 
the only new attitude worthy of note ; though a large number of 
tl\c leading men, speci'illy those high in official position, keep aloof 
from it. Of these, there is a tendency among minds trained in 
pantheism to drift into agnosticism, sometimes through the 
reading of such books as S. Laing's Problems of the Future. 
Positivism^ whose key-note is * humanity/ has not so much 
attraction for a caste-bound people. Others, again, confess, and 
excuse themselves on the ground, that they have not 7nade 
religion a study ^ regarding it in the light of any other * depart- 
ment of knowledge' and may be described as * nothingarians.* 
Hindus, as they grow older, seem to lose enthusiasm, except 
for the * Gospel of getting on'; and are content to be absorbed 
in their secular callings and in a cold worldliness. 

(iii) Brahmoism. Brahmoism has, I believe, been well nigh 
stationary since the death of Chandra Sen. In the south, at 
any rate, it is nowhere conspicuous. One cannot but feel dis- 
appointed that what once promised to be a hopeful movement^ 
and the most interesting development of religious thought of 
the present century, outside Christendom, should be, Apparent- 
ly, on the decline. But the worthy elements of Brahmoism — 
prayer, repentance, moral struggle, self-effacing consecration to 

* 8ee RfiporU of AlUthahad and South India Gotffercnccs. 
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God, active philanthropy, and radical social and domestic Tuibd Dat. 
reforms— are essentially Christian, and can flourish only in 
genuine Christian soil. Hence we may reasonably expect that 
what is best in Brahmoism will be gradually absorbed by 
Christianity. And further, since it has owed much of its 
success and not a little of its vig;onr to its contact with a dis- 
torted Christianity, as may be seen by the caricatures of Christian 
doctrine that still disfigure Brahmo organs, we may believe that 
as a scientific and rational Christianity — that of Christ rather 
than of churches and theologians— becomes better understood, 
the raison (VS/re of Brahmoism will largely disappear. In the 
meantime it is being overshadowed by the Aryan Revival, which 
being the movement of the day, demands more of our attention. 

(iv) A Purified Hinduism, Set on foot by the Arya Sama 
of North India, and fanned by that pride of nationality which, 
has been stirrino^ in the country, and by the zeal and propa- 
gandiof the Theosophical S)ciety whi ch extols the past glories 
of the East; above all, put upon its mettle by the advancing 
power of Christianity, this Indian renaissance or revival, not Indian re- 
80 much of religion as of philosophy, maintains that, in its naisaance. 
purified form, Hinduism is well able to hold its own against 
every other form of faith. It has, without doubt, checked for 
a time the extension of the Christian church, having come, in 
many cases, between Christ and the awakened conscience of the 
Hindus. Briefly described, it opposes Indian theism— the 
supposed monotheism of the Vedas — to what is called foreign 
theism, and thus enlists on its side the patriotic preference for 
Indian literature and thought. 

Tlie best that can be said of it is that it is an attempt 
at construction, by a process of elimination and assimilation 
— the throwing o£E of what is irrational and bad, and must 
be condemned, and the' retaining, or accepting from other 
creeds, of only what is true and good. It is also a per. 
fectly natural movement in a land like India. The leaven . , , 
of Christianity will work, and in its natural affinity with certain moveraeut. 
pre-existing conditions of thought, will form semi-Christianised 
philosophies, like the Neo-Platonism of Alexandria ; and 
these Eclectic Systems will, for a time at least, give a distinct 
support to the old religion of the country, and infuse new life 
into it. 
96 
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A similar tendency is at work among the Muhammadani of 
India, where there has arisen a small but cultured party, who 
deny the eternal nature of the Quran, take moderate views as 
to its inspiration, cast over the interpretations of their scribes, 
seek to bring Islam into closer resemblance to the living faith 
of Christianity, and advocate many social reforms. 

This awakened spirit — most welcome after the nerveless apa- 
thy we have been so long lamenting — clearly shews how the 
illuminating and quickening power of Christian ideas has modi- 
fied, and, ill some directions, completely changed the religious im- 
pressions of the people. The most remarkable trans/orma/ion, 
that has come over the educated Hindu mind, is seen in connec- 
tion with the idea of God, and the corresponding idea of Prayer. 
Into the midst of the pantheism of centuries there has slowly 
penetrated the conception of a Personal and Holy Being — the 
foundation truth of all real religion. In all modern religious 
reforms, the Vedic idea has been modified by Biblical theism ; 
and in other directions, those who have not studied the Bible for 
nought, are readinfj Christianity into Hinduism; and, tending 
more and more to believe in the unity of all religions, instead 
of saying to Christian missionaries as they did twenty years 
ago, * It is not true,' they now say, * It is not new.' 

This movement, which is far more popular— because more 
really Indian — than Brahmoism ever was, has been for several 
years past bitterly opposed, in its methods, to organized Chris- 
tianity ; and Hindu preachers, Hindu theological schools, and 
the Hindu Tract Society, have been the order of the day. The 
Theosophical Society, which has been from the first a distinctly 
anti-Christian force, is mainly responsible for this. The opposi- 
tion, and, to some extent, the Hindu * Revival,' was thus a forced 
growth : and now that the theosophical glamour is quietly fad- 
ing away— -though occultism, of which Indian has been the 
cradle, will still tyrannize over many minds — the opposition is 
declining too. 

(v) Will the Revival survive .^ In a modified form, it pro- 
bably will, and for two reasons : — (a) Christian ideas are in the 
air everywhere, affecting even those who intend to resist them. 
The Christian leaven will continue to ferment ; and, till it has 
done its work, must operate, and with increasing power, in the 
manner described. Then there is another'active force, in the 
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Easfc as in the West, co-operating with the Christian religion. Thied Day. 
(6) Scientific ideas, which have already done much to purify 
mediaeval Christianity and many Biblical conceptions, are stead- 
ily taking hold of the Indian mind ; and these ideas suggest 
that each religion is best fitted for the race which has evolved 
it. Under the combined influence, then, of these two currents of 
ideas — which, with every year of growing enlightenment, pro- 
raise to draw nearer — there will probably continue to be for 
some time a desire for a purified Hinduism, as being best suited 
to the genius and instincts of the people. Following the trend 
of modern thought, this will no doubt include the acceptance of 
those truths that form a part of the spiritual inheritance of the 
race — the fundamental doctrines of Natural Theism, though a 
tendeyvcy to Deistic thought, is observable among some scientific 
minds, both Hindu and Muhammadan. 

But the ^ strongest "^ must tventually * survive :* and we may Strongest 
confidently hope that as the New Testament has already won ™^^^ s^irvive. 
its place as the stand -^r J of India's ethics, so, upheld by science 
and transfigured by the spiritual insight and fervour of the East, 
it will yet be accepted as its final rule of faith and life ; that the 
meditative and devotional nature of the Hindu will yet respond, • 

if not to the systematic theology of the West, to Christ ; and, 
when touched by His grace, will produce, in a true Eastern 
church, a type of Christian culture and saiutliness as yet unseen. 

(vi) Our Attitude towards it. This development, which will Christ not 
naturally attract many of the best mind-', will be sure to be ^^^™*' 
sympathetically watched by Christian missionaries, and can be 
wisely guided Oidy under the impulse of that larger, brighter, 
healthier thought now happily prevailing in the best theology 
of the day, though the final struggle in India will not be 
between Christianity and a purified Hinduism, but between 
Christ and unbelief. We may rest assured of two things : first, 
that only a simple and broad presentation of Christianity, 
appealing to rational intuitions, attaching less importance to 
dogma and far more to life, and in touch with all true social and 
political aspirations, will be accepted by progressive India ; and, 
secondly, that our religion will uever become a national power 2l^ 
long as the people feel that it is prejudicial to their Native customs 
and habits of life; that it denationalizes those who accept it, and 
so withdraws from them a large body of their countrymen 
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ThibiiJ)at. (vii) The Outlook towards Christ. With these provisos, the 
Hope far the outlook before us, tlioiigh at preseut sufficiently perplexing and 
fatnr«;. disheartening, is brightened with hope. We are in times of 

transition. The way is steadily clearing. Bigoted hostility, 
though still deep and pronounced, is nothing like what it was. 
T\ie best thought of India is not towards Hinduism hut 
towards Christ, He, Who wan used to be blasphemed, is now 
revered. There is a general admiration of His life and ministry 
and moral greatness, an acknowledgment that He is the 
crown of character, the highest product of Nature, though 
still a holding back from Him the sceptre of Divine authority. 
The Bible ir (^'"') ^-^^ BibU studied. One of our greatest encourage- 
'■^d. ments is that many read the Bible privately ^ together with one or 

other of the now popular ** laves" of Christ, and other Chris- 
tian books, and are more impressed and benefited than they 
will themselves admit. Some of those, for whom I have 
bought expensive copies of the Revised English Bible, have 
been orthodox Brahnians, who a few years ago would not have 
had such a book in their house under any pretext. The 
Sanskrit Bible is carefully studied in some of the monasteries 
of the North ; and in many parts of the country there are to 
be found little knots or sahhas of men, where questions that go 
to the heart of the Gospel are freely and seriously discussed. 
Christiaus at (**) Secret Disciples, A few go further. There is yet an 
heart. inner circle of confessedly Christians at heart. These admit 

that our faitli is the highest and holiest, and need but the final 
touch of the Spirit of God to bring them over to open decision. 
Something like this is often said to me : TWe are conscious of 
the power of Christ, and that Hinduism as a religion does not 
satisfy. We feel that our life is full of inconsistencies ; but so 
great are the forces of the society around us that we are help- 
less. At present we are unable, mainly through domestic ties, 
to make the sacrifice that Christianity demands of u^:. We 
must continue to imbibe Christian ideas, without breaking away 
from our community J** 
Ixidia*H great Until the whole social system relaxes, this must continue 
need. to be our greatest obstacle. Tyrannical custom, intense conser- 

• The (liftii'-ulty li«s fur tlx' luoi^t part in Hindu family life. Tli«' 
Gnlightpning influences of zrnana work arc thus the preesisg need of 
the country-. 
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vatism, popular sentiment, hereditary prejudice — to change which Third Day. 
is to sin— is at once the strength and weakness of Hinduism. 
Indift's great need is that awakeninfj of conscience and religious 

m 

convictions, under a sense of sin and the power of the Cross, 
which shall courageously and loyally suffer ** the loss of all 
things" that it "may gain Christ and he found in Him." 

III. Methods of Dealing. 

(A) General :— 

(i) Through English. The educated classes are to be reached The English 
through the medium of English, They invariably use English language. 
themselves when discussing thoughtful questions, and when 
they write private letters to one another ; sometimes finding 
it a labour, as a Hindu friend assured me, to think and write 
in the vernacular. Nearly al4 the books in their libraries are 
English. They cannot be reached by bazaar preaching ; but 
are everywhere accessible to the mother-tongue of the foreign- 
er, who of necessity wields it with greater power than he 
possibly could any acquired language. 

(ii) Sympathetically . Then they must be approached sym- Sympathy. 
pathetically J and in a conciliatory spirit ; from the standpoint 
of their own religious books and systems, which should be 
fairly and carefully studied, and on the general lines of Com- 
parative Religion, which will lead us to discover points of 
agreement in differing forms of faith, and thereby quicken the 
interest of the people as they come to see that Christianity is 
DO local religion conneoted simply with the Hebrew shastras, 
but is related in the way of atiinity and fulfilment to those of 
other races. Anything like abuse or ridicule of even popular 
superstitions is fatal to success, and harmful in its effects. 
Nothing can be done without sympathy and love. 

(iii) Wisely and Candidly, And we must deal wisely and 
candidly with them about the Bible and our own faith ; freeing candom*. 
them from those accretions of human frailty and error which 
have so often hindered their acceptance by fair-minded and 
earnest men. It is grievous to find how, not only in the lower 
class of. free- thought journal.*, but by writers of culture like 
the late Cotter Morison— both of which are read widely in 
India — the spirit and aims of Christianity are completely 
misrepresented. Many have undoubtedly been kept back 
because faith in Christ has become identified in the popular 
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miod with teaching tbnt has now become untenable. V 
be prepared to answer clearly find convincingly qitesbii 
were not raised a few years n^o ; to give a full and frank 
to those peculiar difficulties — felt in the Easi as id the 
which our age offers to faith, and not conceal from our 
those proved results in Biblical cciticiam aud evoli 
Hcieuce which have been generally accepted by the 
lenders at home. In short we should seek to place the C 
varieties nn their true foundation. 

Keeping ill view these general principles— which ca 
ensure even moderate success in one of the mo^t diffi 
lields — these olasses may be instructed in various ways, 
briefly mention the methods I have myseU adopted fo 
years past. 

( fl) Particular : — 

(i) EwjUak Lectures. Lectures, either on a Suni 
a weok-evening in a Central Hall — very occasionati; 
[ilace of worship ~ liavo been delivered on religions and 
wbjeets, varying in form from the more philosophic 
to direct evnngelical preaching, at which I frequen 
between four and live hundred to attend.* Tfa 
of these (in Bangalore) are students from the State C< 
where of course no religious instruction is imp 
together with pupils and teachers from Mission High I 
and a good number of older men — officiats, pleaders, clei 
The lectures, which must be carefully and lucidly prepi 
llie hearers will soon drop off, and be marked by bt 
fervi:) Christian teaching, or no spiritual good will folio 
na a rule, followed by n short discussion, and it has bi 
practice all along to secure as chairman leading mem 
the Hindu or Muhammadan community. This enh 
sympathy ami confidence of tlie people, shews them that 
not afraid of investigation, and affords an opportunity o 
injr what such men have to aay to their eountrymenon n 
[juestious. Brethren of diff'erent soaielies often unite witi 
a course of lectures extending over some months. f '"Mis 
tOHrs to other centres are occasionally made, when legtu 

' I'riutBd uuliufs, iuiuouutiug' th« sulijuot, a: 
schools, and public offiteH, also to the looa] papect. 

t Oood innsic by a choir is no doubt rtttractivc to mauy. 
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given and Hindus conversed with. I have also tried Religious Thied Day. 

Conferences, devoting the evening to the free discussion of some Disoiissions. 

subject previously agreed upon, and generally arising out of 

one of the lectures. These gatherings are very popular, and, 

if wisely conducted, may prove exceedingly useful. The sue- MiHsioners. 

cessful mission of Dr. Pentecost and other leading preachers, 

shews that there is abundant scope for evangelistic visits from 

the West, There are many specialists at home, familiar with 

modern doubt, who would find a short ministry among these 

men a refreshing and profitable change, and a means of reaching 

and impressing thousands. 

(ii) Personal Intercourse. This part of the work — the inter- Personal 
change of friendly visits — ^finding the men out in their homes intercourse, 
and seeing them in one's own — is intimately related to the 
preceding, and has a value all its own. It is informal and 
individual, havina; in view the difficulties of personal souls and 
pressing home of conviction on the conscience and the heart. It 
is also the best means of breaking down race prejudices and 
manifesting brotherly hospitality ;* while it often leads to good 
openings for zenana work among the ladies of the families. 
Old students of mission colleges should be speciallv sought out ; 
and '^ Students* Homes*' or hotels be visited. 

(iii) Classes for Bible Study, Classes for Bible study and Classes. 
the reading of Christian bo6ks\ have been carried on among 
college students, teachers of mission schools, and a few Hindu 
gentlemen who are more or less seekers after truth. Frequent 
meetings with a select few, when inquiries and objections may 
be raised and met, form one of the most useful agencies. 
Misconceptions and prejudice may best be removed by careful 
and continuous study of the Bible ; while an introduction 
is afforded to suitable Christian literature, and inducement 
offered to purchase Bibles and other books. Tiiis /orw of effofrt 
might be much extended if missionaries who have leisure on 

Sundays, and Christian laymen, and also ladies, who have often 

♦ By way of further breaking down dividing barriers, my wife and I 
have occasionally invited a few Indian and European friends to spend an 
evening together' in social intercourse and entertainment. 

t Among others I have used the following and found them of much 
service : Christilieb's " Modem Doubt and Christian Belief *' : Iverach*s 
"Is God knowable?" : Tymms ' "Mystery of God": Preb. Row's 
''Reasons for Believing in Christianity:" Croslegh's * ' Christianitv 
Judged by its Fruits :" and some of the ''Present-Day Tracts," 
published by the London Tract Society. 
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most tact aud influence, would invite a few to spend a quiet 
hour at their homes in study and meditation. And in close 
conneciim with every Missionary College, and building on its 
well- laid foundations, there should be some distinct and direct 
EvatKjelistic ayencyt working along all these lines, for the 
winning of souls to Christ. Youny Men^s Mutual Improvement 
Societies may be organized and usefully worked, somewhat 
after the model of the Y. M. C. A. I have also been connected 
for several years with a Hindu Literary Union, which has 
brought me into acquaintance with many Hindu gentlemen, 
who have asked me occasionally to address the Union on 
ethical and other subjects. 

(iv) The Press and English Christian Literature, Accounts 
of lectures thRt hdive been delivered should sometimes appear 
in the local papers^ so as to reach a larger circle, while others 
that have proved especially striking should be printed in full in 
pamphlet form. Or, a subject known to be exercising Hindu 
minds may be treated in the form of a printed letter^ aud either 
distributed or advertised for sale, with the request that written 
replies be sent to the author. But what is of paramount import- 
ance, and for which there is the greatest call, is the preparation 
of a bright and masterly Christian literature, scholarly and 
spiritual, written especially for these perplexed minds and 
awakened consciences, and supplying the loftiest inspiration to 
character and conduct. Preachers and speakers are few, and 
can reach a comparatively small circle, but a powerful book 
may be multiplied ad libitum, and will be sure to gain, not only 
the notice of the Indian Press, but a quiet perusal from many 
who will not trouble themselves to come and hear a lecture. 
A high class oj Tracts, on the lines of the London " Present 
Day '* series, but adapted to Indian readers, is much needed. 
The lives of converted Brahnans and others, who have known 
what struggle is before they came out, and who have won 
some Christian repute, are among the best means of influencing 
young men. A small, cheaj), and attractive Magazine, imbued 
with the fine discernment and marvellous patience of ** The 
Epiphany, " should cultivate a field of its own in different 
centres, and deal with the anti-Christinn and agnostic literature 
which travels to the East, together with the unscientific pre- 
sentation of Christianity itself, and with the manifold but 
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shallow subterfuges of the present-day Hindu — Pantheism, Third Day. 
Unitarianism, and Deism. The people themselves understand Literary 
the power of the Press, and by their Tract Societies and other "^^si^^^a^ies. 
agencies have been actively using it ; and it is highly important 
that literature should he recognized as a special missionary 
department, and that men with proved aptitudes should be 
devoted to this most pressing work. 

A ** Forivard Movement " needed. 
The time has fully come when a hold ^^ forward movement " Forward \ 
should he made among the educated classes of India. From a 
missionary point of view there is not a more interesting body 
of men, and from a political not a more important. Prepared 
as no other class of the community has been to be moved by 
the truth, they should be objects of special sympathy and 
enterprise ; and it is earnestly hoped that this Conference, 
deeply realizing its great responsibility, will so press their 
urgent claims on the churches and societies at home, that they 
may be speedily met by the appointment of suitable men, or, 
better still, by the establishment of brotherhoods,* 



FIRST SPEECH. — Methods of dealing with them. 

By Rev. J. McLaurin, d.d., A. B. M., Bangalore. 

The question before us is a very wide one, an d the question is 
a very important one. And so to prevent our covering the 
same ground the speakers agreed to take different phases of the 
subject. I, therefore, confine myself as per agreement to " me- 
thods." While I do not claim for our subject the first place 
in importance, I do believe it should receive at our hands a more 
careful and prayerful consideration than has been given it in the 
past. 

For convenience I would divide the educated classes into two Our object is 

divisions: first, the Mufassalite and second, the dweller in the to bring them 

to Cnnst. 
large cities. We might further divide them according to the 

manner in which educated, whether j)iW-educated or Anglo- 
educated. But let the first suffice. I think it important that 

* The work being characterized by much diversity, with a unity of 
organization, is eminently adapted to a brotherhood, where a distribu- 
tion of labour can so well be met by a diversity of gifts. 
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Thied Day. ^^ hsye in mind why we wish to deal with them. It is to hring 
each one of them into vital contact with the Lord Jesus 
Christ by faith in Him, that they may confess Him publicly 
before men, unite themselves to His Church, and labour for the 
salvation of their fellovis. We should aim at nothing less than 
this. To make India a Christian nation as many nations in 
Europe are Christian seems to me a doubtful good. 

Ways of In the larger towns and villages there is seldom much difficulty 

reaching j^ getting the educated people, officials and others, to listen to 
the Gospel in their own streets. On the verandahs of their 
houses or often in leisure hours in their offices the story can be 
told with good effect. But oftener still in the tent when the 
vulgar crowd is out, then the missionary has a blessed opportu- 
nity of pressing upon the conscience of half-a-dozen men the 
claims of Christ. 

The mission- The missionary's house should have an ever open door. 

ary s ouse. -^^^j times he will be imposed upon by the mere idler, but in 
time the good ground hearer will come along, and the sixty or 
one hundred-fold harvest be reaped. Evangelistic halls, in which 
preaching services are held and where Christian books and 
newspapers are to be found, and where there is a courteous and 
well informed Christian always in attendance, have been found 
useful in some places. 

These men can be largely helped by the visits of consecrated 
godly women whose tact, ardour and deep love will prepare the 
wives, mothers and other inmates for the day of open confession 
of Jesus. 

Work among The city man is more difficult to deal with, and more difficult 

them in. the ^q get at. He is busier, more alert, knows more of books and 

men, more of Western thought, and in consequence is more 

hopelessly muddled than his country*cousin . Besides these, 

there are the easy-going, money-getting good-natured merchants, 

and still further there is fast growing up a class of well educated, 

truly cultured, liberal minded men. To reach these men will 

require ail the wisdom, tact, patience and devotion of our best 

men. How shall we reach them ? 

Sympathy To do so effectively we must sympathize with them. A large 

necessary. ^^^^ ^^ ^j^^^^ jl^^^ ^^^.^ ^^ugj^t j-q reverence and admire is 

hopelessly passing away. To a Hindu this is very hard to 
bear. We must gain their confidence in our good faith. We 
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must be true to our own principles; we must show them that Third Day. 

we love them and seek the highest interest of their individual 

souls ; we must exemplify to them that a pure heart is the best 

antidote for individual as* well as national sin. We must get 

rid of our ecclesiastical starch— our officialism, our padreism. 

For the English speaking officials and students, the winter 

mission should be greatly extended. Drs. Somerville, Pentecost, 

and others have been here, but we want more of them, and oftener 

— scores instead of units. The Y. M. C, A. and Y. W. C. A. are 

here to help, and both should have our cordial co-operation. 

These latter organizations deal largely with the individual, and 

that is what we need more and more. I need hardly mention 

the Press. Nothing new can be said along this line. Bibles, 

tracts, booklets, are much needed and a goodly supply is 

being provided. May I venture to suggest a few temperately 

written books in the various phases of unbelief and also on 

Komanism ? 

But 1 would fail of my object very largely if I did not rjx^Q y^^ ^f 
make clear my conviction that the kind of Gospel we bring is Gospel to be 
as essential as our method of bringing it. The ** Gospel of na- §iem! 
ture," or '*of sweetness and light*' is as powerless to touch 
a Hindu heart, aS" the beams of the moon to meet an iceberg. 
To compare the Bible and the Vedas, or Christ and Krishna 
or to allegorize away the horrid vileness of their corrnpt 
systems is worse than folly. It is disloyalty to the Lord Christ 
and to the souls of men. What we want to teach them is that 
there is but one God, and Jehovah is His name ; that He gave 
but one written revelation of 'Himself — one sacred book, and 
we call it the Bible ; that there is but one Saviour from sin — 
Jesus, the Divine Son of the Divine Father ; that all have sinned ; 
that faith in Christ saves the soul ; that without faith it is 
impossible to please Him, and that eternal banishment follows 
final impenitence. This Gospel will save men of every caste 
and class — this Gospel alone can save India. 



SECOND SPEECH. — their beligious attitude. 

By S. B. MoDAK, Esq., Ahmednagar, Bombay. 
Not very long ago I met a young man who had had some ,-jy- 
college education, spoke English well, and held quite a respect- to otiiera ?^ 
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Thxbd Day. j^|j|g position under the Government. In the course of our 
conversation he surprised me by asking why I preached Chris- 
tianity. ** Religion is only a matter of belief,'* said he. "It 
is sufficient if you believe in your religion and I in mine. 
Even your Bible speaks about 'walking by faith and not by 
sight.* I do not know why you must preach your religion to 
others.'* I asked him which religion he considered to be his 
own ; but he would not argue. 

Then I tried to trace back, in my mind, the steps by which 
he could have come into such a position with regard to religion. 
I found out that he had influences of a particular kind working 
on him. It is sometimes said that there is no word in Marathi 

Home *° translate the English word home, I believe there is. But 

whether we have such a word or not in our language, let me 
assure you that we have homes. And this young man's home 
was a peculiarly happy one. He was a general favourite there. 
His parents were bigoted Hindus. His mother tried constantly 
to impress on the mind of her boy that he was to look upon an 
English education as only a means to an end, and to the rtid of 
obtaining a position under the British Government. He was 
also warned particularly not to have anything to do with the 
missionaries or their religion. Thus he passed through class 
after class without giving a thought to the claims of Christ. 
He had strong influences at home working on him. 

His case gave me a clue to determine the religious position 
of many a young man. It is very important to note all the 

Influences at i^^Auences acting upon a man in order that we should work with 

work. him successfully. Influences at home, influences at school and 

at college, influences of persons with whom he comes in contact 
in his daily avocation, all go to make a young man what he is. 
Given the sum of these influences, and you can tell pretty 
nearly the religious attitude of a man. 

India is passing throug'h a period of changes and unsettledness 
of beliefs. Many young men, who receive an English education, 
are dissatisfied with their old faith. In this state of things if 
they have loved ones at home who are blind followers of the old 
religion, and whom they do not wish to offend, these young men 
simply refuse to inquire after the truth. There are others upon 
whom in the course of their education such influences act as 
would incline their minds to scepticism. They look upon the 
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religion of their ancestors as absurd, and finally think that all Thibd Da.t. 

other religions are equally absurd. There are others, again, 

who try to interpret their old Scriptures in such amannar as to 

make them read gloriously. A young man once tried to put 

upon those stories about Krishna, which had better not be read 

by any human being at all, such a construction that one might 

suppose it was a second Song of Solomon. 

Seven years ago an uncle of mine became convinced of the An instance 
truth of Christianity. He was ready to be baptized, but thought of homeinflu- 
he would go and' bring his wife out with him. I am sorry he 
went, because he has not yet returned. He is very af!ectionate, 
and visits my house frequently, but he does not like to be spoken 
to about his sou]. He cannot avow his old superstition, nor can 
he confess the Lord openly. He supposes the Lord will pardon 
him -for his lack of moral courage. He has joined a theistic 
movement, evidently to quiet his conscience. I would ask the 
prayers of this Conference for him. His case is only like that 
of many another man. The influence of relations is very strong 
upon them. 

Time will not suffice to enumerate all the positions of educated 
men with regard to their religions or Christianity. They are 
all more or less the results of the influences brought to bear on 
them. As these influences are various and numerous, so are the 
positions held by these persons also. We ought to find out 
carefully these influences and work accordingly. 



THIRD SPEECH. 

By the Rev. Gunpatrao Navalkar, P. C. M., Alibag, 
Bombay. 

I am glad this subject has been appointed for our considera- 
tion, especially as at present the attention of our missionary 
societies has been very much taken up by what are called the 
low-castes, and doubts are openly expressed regarding the 
conversion of the educated classes. Even the Free Church 
Mission Committee has determined to reduce the work among 
the educated Indian?, if not totally to discontinue it. But we 
cannot altogether blame the good people in England and 
America who so liberally patronize our work. They expect 
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perceptible results, and such results we, who are chiefly labour- 
ing among the higher classes, are not able to present. During 
the last thirty years very few, if any, high caste educated 
Indians have been converted. Low-castes have joined the 
Christian church in hundreds and thousands, but such grand 
results have not been achieved by us. And why not? Does 
not God love the high-caste Natives ? Does He not seek their 
salvation ? Is the Gospel which is the power of God unto 
salvation incnpable of improvhig them ? Did not the old mis- 
sionaries gain converts from among them ? Have not men like 
the Nehemiah Gorehs and the Sheshadris existed in the Chris- 
tian church ? But still, it is a fact, that our schools which 
produced the conversion of the high-caste Natives in times past 
are barren in results at present. I shall mention some of the 
causes of the present dearth of high-caste converts. 

1. The affiliation of the High Schools and Colleges with the 
Universities. In accordance with what Dr. Chalmers most 
beautifully calls " the expulsive power of a new affection," the 
ambition to pass the University examinations has so over- 
mastered the hearts of the students that all other considerations 
are subordinated to this one single passion. Indeed, some very 
important secular subjects, which do not directly contribute to 
success at the University examinations, are utterly neglected 
by them. The student is present in the class; he is quiet and 
docile, but he sits there with his heart sealed against everything 
that does not directly help him to achieve the great object af 
his heart. It is impossible to divert his mind from that object, 
so long as success at the examinations helps him to win his 
bread. But a good deal might be done to reduce the evil by 
severing our educational institutions from the Government 
Educational Department. We shall, no doubt, prepare our 
students for the examination, but neither they nor we shall be 
so constantlly oppressed with a sense of them. We ourselves 
could, also, act with more freedom in the management of the 
schools, and arrange our curriculum more in harmony with the 
main object of them. Ours are missionary institutions — 
seminaries of learning, that, mainly , if not exclusively, seek the 
conversion of the Indians. If that was not the case, they 
would not be called missionary schools at all. Missionary 
schools are not designed simply for manufacturing graduates, 
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and bringing about the social and political elevation of the Thied Day. 
peoples, but for producing converts. If this thing were suffi- 
ciently borne in mind by us, we should not speak of direct and 
indirect missionary effort. Our schools would be as direct 
Missionary agencies as our street-preaching. In both Christ 
would be plainly and fully and always preached, and the 
salvation of souls earnestly and prayerfully sought. 

And the second defect in our missionary schools is that they l5^I>05J*^^ ^* 

•^ ^ , •' Ohristiaii ma- 

are often under the immediate management of non-Christians, nagement. 

The boys are not in constant touch with the missionaries ; and 
he who knows what that means knows how disastrous such a state 
of things is. I would rather close the school at once than 
allow the Native clerk or head -master to be at the head of the 
school throughout the day, while the missionary superinten- 
dent is present at it only for an hour or two. The missionary 
should be in constant touch with the students. If the schools 
could be thus improved, I have no doubt they would be a more 
efficient means of bringing about the oonversioaof the students. 

2. But it is not the missionary educationalists alone that are ^ ,. .. 
supposed to bo. working among the higher classes, but also the work, 
so-called evangelistic missionaries. And what success have 

they had ? They do not appear to have been more successful ; 
and why not? In Bombay, there is literally nothing done for 
the educated classes by our evangelistic workers. The former 
missionaries had no doubt their schools, they had also their 
lectures, their private classes, their debating societies, their 
publications. These latter agencies were most useful to such of 
the educated natives as had finished their education and 
entered into the different walks of life. But none of these things 
now exist. And why not? If the salvation of immortal souls 
is dependent upon our missionary effort, why should we be so 
indifferent ? The large sums expended upon missionary enter- 
prise come chiefly from the wido*v and the orphan, who give 
them exclusively for missionary purposes ; and we, as honest 
men, are responsible for every pice we use to the God of the 
widow and the orphan, 

3. The third hindrance is that the evidences 'of Christianity Intellectual 
do not hold the influential position they did in our dealings ^^^5^^ 
with the higher classes in olden times. Hardly any missionary moral, 
now teaches this subject in either school or college ; but the 
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TmBD Day, high-caste Indian attaches the greatest importance to them. 
His understanding must be convinced ; and when that is done, 
all moral persuasions act upon his will with tremendous force. 
In the case of all the old converts the best and noblest as well 
as the humblest and obscurest^ the intellectual work has 
alwftjs preceded the moral ; and when the religious principle 
has thus been produced, it has survived the adverse shocks 
of passion as well as of doubt. 
A.greement on 4* Fourthly and lastly, the missionaries are not agreed upon 
essential the essential tenets of Christianity which constitute the, basis of 

sary. the faith that effects the salvation of the soul. Besides, things 

which are essential are often unnecessarily separated, nay they 
are even opposed to each other : the life of Christ is opposed to 
His teachings, which are contemptuously called dogmas. ** We 
may rest assured/* says Mr. Slater, in his paper written for 
this Conference, **of two things: first, that only a simple and 
6roa<j? presentation of Christianity, appealing to rational intui- 
tions, attaching less importance to dogma and far more to life, 
and in touch with all true social and moral aspirations, will be 
accepted by professor of Christianity • and, secondly, that our 
religion will never become a national power as long as the 
people feel that it is prejudicial to their Native customs and 
habits of life ; that it denationalizes those who accept it, and so 
withdraws from them a large body of their countrymen,*' p. 12. 
Mr. Slater represents the modern missionary, and puts, in 
the above extract, the views of that new product of superficial 
Christianity which arrogates to itself the name of the Modsrn 
Church, in a clear and forcible manner. There is no such thing 
as absolute truth — absolute Christian truth. It is something 
''simple and broad,*' conditioned by rational intuitions and 
social and political aspirations, an I tyrannized over by Native 
customs and habits of life! Mr. Slater and others of his senti- 
ments would have said the same thincr in the davs of Christ 
and the Apostles; they would have prophesied the utter failure 
of Christianity, as it proudly claimed the subversion of all the 
national institutions and social and political aspirations of the peo- 
ple of their day. The Apostles and their Master w ere men of 
dogmas, and dogmas, too, that defied all national predilections 
and aspirations; but Christianity triumphed, and new nations 
were born with new aspirations and new habits of thought and 
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feeling. The Indian is a conservative, no doubt, but his conser- Thibd Day. 

Tatism is not so unreasonable and irrational as Mr. Slater 

supposes. He can fling it away, and submit to new light and 

guidance, if such can be presented to him in a proper way. 

The hindrance to the progress of sound Christianity is not the 

unwillingness of the Indians to submit to a new law of conduct, 

or to a new body of principles of belief, but the existence in 

the country of half -hear ted Christian propagandists. Mr. 

Slater should have more accurately defined " the simple and 

broad presentation of Christianity." I do not know what Mr, 

Slater means by the phraseology that Christianity is opposed 

to Christ. Christ himself asserts that Christianity is identical 

with Him— **I am the Way, the Truth and the Life." 

When so much uncertainty prevails in the mind of the so- Enthusiasm 
called modern missionary who would measure Christian truth '^^^^ssary. 
by the conventional standards of national habits and political 
aspirations, it is no wonder that he is devoid of enthusiasm. 
An earnest effort at a moral and religious change is impossible 
without enthusiasm. The former missionaries for the educated 
classes were men of strong and definite convictions, and their 
heart was ablaze; burning words and expressions came out of 
their lips that made the bosoms of their auditors glow with 
intense ardour, while acts of self-abnegation and heroism, which 
are regarded as impossible at present, by missionaries of Mr, 
Slater's opinion, were performed with alacrity. Hence also 
there is so little directly aggressive work performed by these 
missionaries. Dr. Duff was not a timid worker ; he did not 
always speak soft and sweet words : his phraseology had much 
of the wild and rugged grandeur of his native heights. He 
attacked the systems of error with the audacity and nerve of 
the soldier that is determined on victory and achieves it. But 
such enthusiasm and courage cannot be produced in the heart 
by what is indefinite and uncertain. It is absolutely necessary 
to assure the educated Natives of their bounden duty to make 
a decision for truth and Christ without stooping to any consi- 
derations of personal advantage or political expediency ; for 
Christianity is a system of religion, and not of philosophy^ and 
as a revelation of the mind and will of the Deity, it has su- 
preme claims upon the faith and obedience of men. ** To-day 
if ye will hear My voice, harden not your hearts." They 
88 
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Thied^Day. should not talk like cowards of social isolation and political 
disabilities, for the true and brave mnn subordinates all such 
considerations to the divine claims of duty. They should dare 
to be alone and single in the cause of righteousness, with the 
whole world in arms against them. And the Christ Whom Mr. 
Slater advises the educated Natives to accept rather than Chris- 
tianity was hanged on a cross. 

I regret there is no time left for considering the methods of 

dealing with the educated Natives mentioned by Mr. Slater, 

all of which claim my most cordial assent. 

The meeting being now open for discussion, 

The Rev. D. Mackichan, m.a., d.d., F. C. M., Bombay, 

misstatements ®^^^ ' — ^ "^® simply to make a remark with regard to the state- 
ments which have just been addressed to you. I should have 
preferred to speak at a later stage, but I find it necessary 
at this point to enter my protest against the remarks which 
have been made. Statements have been made with regard to 
the attitude of the Free Church of Scotland towards its 
educational missionary work, which have no foundation in the 
actions of our church in relation to its foreign mission. It has 
not resolved to withdraw from its educational work, and one can 
understand the statements of the previous speaker gnly on 
the supposition that he has mistaken instructions which he has 
himself received to keep his expenditure on a particular district 
within certain limits and which have, I believe, led to a slight 
diminution in the amount of school work overtaken in that 
district, for an indication of the church's missionary policy. 
There is no connection between the two things; the Free Church 
of Scotland has resolved to maintain its educational work in 
full efficiency. Further, I object to such assertions regarding the 
want of aggressive Christian work in the missionary institutions 
of the present day being made by any one who has no oppor- 
tunities of witnessing the work as it is now carried on in these 
institutions. I would remind the last speaker that not a day 
passes in the work carried on in this college building which 
is not marked by aggressive Christian effort. Our schools and 
colleges are open to all who are interested in Christian work, 
and those who hold such opinions as have now been expressed 
need only to visit the Bible Classes of these institutions in order 
to form a correct impression of the nature of the work which 
they are doing as missionary agencies. "With regard to the 
special subject under our consideration to-day I should like to 
emphasize the remarks of the Chairman with reference to the 

Need of need of sympathy with the classes amongst which we labour. 

sympathy. j confess timt, as I listened to some of the remarks that have 
been made to-day, I felt that, if I were an educated non- Christian 
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Native, T should have misled that sympathy which the Chairman Third Day. 

described as so necessary. 1 do not approve of the con- 

demnation passed upon the Natives who aspire to higher 

education, that they are seeking the benefits of education with a 

view to future advantages. When we denounce this, let us 

remember that we are denouncing the very things which we 

do ourselves. Who in this hall did not enter upon his 

educational career without some reference to ultimate benefits ? 

The only difference is that what has become ordinary in one 

condition of society is done almost unconsciously, while the 

enterprising Native of India consciously seeks the benefits to 

which he aspires ; and it is an indication of a lack of sympathy not 

only when we say such things, but even when we allow them to 

influence our thoughts. There is no body of men amongst 

whom work is more interesting or more attractive than the class 

of whom we are speaking. They receive but scant sympathy 

from certain classes of onr countrymen in India ; let us beware 

lest any trace of this unsympathetic feeling should creep into 

circles that are professedly Christian and missionary. 

The Rev. H. U. Weitbrecht, ph.d., C. M. S., Batala, Punjab, 
said : — Allusion has been made to work in the Mufassal. I speak 
asamufassalite, working in a second rate country town of 27,000 
people, and I would emphasize the importance of the attitude and ^-. 
spirit in which we should deal with the educated classes. If we opw^rtmdties 
only look on the edacated Indian as a soul to be saved, without 
a definite interest in him as a man, we shall not get far in the 
work of conversion. In other words we need more of social 
touch with him. It niav be true that the Indian has no word 
for home, but he has more of the thing than we often realize. He, 
too, is brought up at his mother's knee, and there social and 
religious ideas are instilled into him, to which he clings with the 
tenacity and affection born of family and social ties. Men are 
ready to invite us to their houses and to be invited by us ; the 
Muhammadan will sit at our table as well as engage in religious 
talk, and we need to use these points of contact. Moreover, there 
is a marked devotional aspect in the Indian character. Dr. Ewing Appeal to 
has told me that in his college in Lahore there is a weekly devotional in- 
meeting held on Sundays by non-Christian youths, who engage stmcts. 
in prayer to God on a theistic basis. We can do much by 
appealing to this devotional instinct, and we may, from time to 
time, pray with and for a non- Christian brother though he 
cannot pray with us through Christ, In Mr, Slater's admirable «Life*' and 
paper, a sentence occurs which seems to me to need qualification, "dogma." 
He would have us appeal less to dogma and more to life. Why 
this opposition ? Dogma and life are interdependent, and on the 
Hindu mind prone as it is to abstract pantheistic thought, which 
divorces belief from practice, we need to impress strongly the 
truth that religion is based upon facts, and that these great facta 
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of our redemption are systematized in the faith of the Creeds, 
just as the facts of the natural \vorld are classified under the 
laws of science. Mr. Satthianadhan's paper draws attention to 
the importance of following up the work among educated youths 
after they have left our schools and colleges. Are we doing 
enough to provide them with pure literature leading Christwards, 
as compared with our efforts in giving them a Christianized form 
of liberal education ? This will be further dealt with in the 
Session on Literature. Meanwhile let us appeal to Christians at 
home to devote more of the best culture and talent of the Church 
to the work among educated Indians, as has been done to some 
extent in the Cambridge and Oxford University Missions in Dehli 
and Calcutta. By the extension of such efforts we may hope in 
some measure lo turn the unsettled mind of India to Christ. 
The Rev, J. C. R. Ewing, d.d., A. P.M., Lahore, said : — To 
those who work among the educated people of Lahore the Arya- 
Bomaj is an institution of no small importance. This organi* 
zation may be described as partly religions, but more largely 
social, while a political element is in some cases conspicuously 
present. Its membership is generally speaking characterized by 
its antagonism to Christianity. Li endeavouring to influence 
them or indeed any class of the educated non-Christians, 
nothing is more important than that the missionaries entertain and 
manifest sentiments of genuine sympathy for that which interests 
them in connection with their social and moral life. In Lahore 
there exist a variety of societies, such as ** Social Purity," 
•'Temperance,'* ** Female Improvements,'' and a society for the 
promotion of friendly relations among all classes of the people* 
Missionaries belong to these societies and a missionary is 
President of two of them. The peojde are pleased to find us 
taking an interest in them, and are gradually thus led to reveal 
to us the thoughts of their hearts. My greatest difficulty is to 
know what they are thinking about. In addition to what 
Dr. Weitbrecht said about our Students* Prayer Meeting, I may 
say that, when the founder died, a meeting was held and a 
missionary was asked by the non-Christians to lead in prayer^ 
which he did in the name of the Lord Jesus Clirist. The 
secret of success lies in the spirit in which our work is done* 
Love, not affected sympathy, is what we need. One who is 
now a bright Christian testified that he was brought to Christ 
through the long continued disinterested kindness of Mr. 
Bateman, who wrote to him, went seventy miles in the hot season 
to see him, and in other ways revealed to him the Spirit of 
Christ. Let us give them openly the pare Gospel of Jesus* 
None can detect more readily, or despise mere thoroughly, than 
they any attempt to gloss over or conceal the truth. They will 
respect us most when wo hold up Jesus Christ before them 
at all time?, because they know that we believe ourselves to 
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have been sent by Him and that we claim to give our undivided Thied Day. 
Allegiance to Him. ^^ 

The Rev. Maurice Phillips, L. M. S,, Madras, said: — I am 
in full sympathy with work among the educated classes. 1 have 
laboured among them and others for thirty-one years. I am in 
a position, therefore, to knovfihe\r attitude towards Christianity, 
find I shall confine my remarks to this part of the subject. Their Their three- 
attitude is threefold — friendly, indifferent and antagonistic, fold attitude. 
After preaching in the open air one evening, a man came to me 
and said : ** I fully believe all that you said this evening.""! am 
very glad to hear that ; but if you believe all I said why didn't 
you become a Christian?" I asked. '*Well ; there are difficulties 
in the way of my professing Christianity publicly, but I assure 
you that 1 worship the same God as you worship, and believe in 
the same Saviour, Christ, as you believe," he answered. Now, 
that man is a Christian at heart, and he is a specimen of a good 
many among the educated classes. A large number are alto- 
gether indifferent to all religions. They are sceptics, agnostics, 
or atheists. This is not the result of Government secular edu- 
cation as such, but the result of Western education in general. 
And we need be neither surprised nor discouraged at this, for 
in the history of thought, we often find that scepticism is a stage 
in the upward progress of the human mind — the dawn which 
ushers in the full light of the Sun of Righteousness.** But the 
largest number among the educated classes are antagonistic to 
Christianity. Though they are educated — many being univer- 
sity graduates — they are heathen, as bigoted and foolish as any 
found in out-of-the-way villages, aye, and often more so. Some 
of you may be surprised at that, and educational missionaries 
may shake their heads. Allow me, therefore,to read a few extracts 
from the published creed of a Madras graduate who occupies a . , , , 
high place in the estimation of the people of South India. (1)**I man* screed. 
adore my parents and preceptors and the Supreme Spirit, which 
is represented by the sacred syllable * Aum.' The Supreme 
Spirit should, at first, be contemplated as the elephant-headed 
Oanesa, wearing a white garment, pervading all space, having a 
bright white colour like the moon, possessing four arms, and 
putting on a cheerful countenance."(2)**I pray well to Saras waty, 
Lukshmi, Par waty,Brama, Vishnu and Siva. ladoreSvayambhnwa ; 
Manu, who enacted laws ; Rama who enforced them ; Krishna^ 
dwasp-ayana who compiled the Vedas ; Krishna who taught the 
ultimate meaning of those Vedas in the Bhaguwad-Gita.'* Now 
that is the creed of a Madras graduate, the Principal of the 
Madras Theological School, and President of the Madras Hindu 
Tract l?ociety ! And I ask, where can you find among the most 
ignorant and degraded, a more heathenish, a more foolish, a 
more soul -destroying creed than that? Educated men holding 
this creed are the bitterest enemies of Christian missions. Seven Opposifcion. 
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Third Day. years ago I went to the city of Madras to preach to the people 
in their own langunge the Gospel of Christ. This was somewhat 
new to the Madrasees who had been in the habit of seeing mis- 
sionaries chiefly in schools and colleges. In the first year things 
went on smoothly and encouragingly. Large crowds gathered 
and listened attentively to our preaching. In the second year 
Hindu Tract ^^® bigots of heathenism took fright, and set about organizing the 
Society. " Hindu Tract Society" and the "Hindu Preaching Society" to 

counteract our influence. The former sent out tracts every month 
abusing Christianity and warning the people against listen- 
ing to us. The latter sent forth preachers to set up oppo- 
sition preaching close to us so as to attract our audience. At 
first they succeeded, but after a time, when the novelty had 
passed away, they failed. Then they set the roughs upon 
us, and, many a time, my assistants and myself have been 
persecuted and stoned in the streets of Madras. And the so- 
called educated Hindus were the mainspring of this opposition ! 
We persevered, however, in our work in the face of all opposition, 
and God has given us the victory. The opposition has collapsed. 
But, brethren, this attitude of the educated ought to make us 
appeal most earnestly to the churches of Europe and America 
to send missionaries to labour among them. The churches 
have not yet recognized this work. Let this Conference^ 
therefore, send forth no uncertain sound that we require some 
of the best men of England and America to labour among 
educated Hindus, 
Re mbe '^^^^ ^®^* ^' ^* Lash, C. M. S., Cottayam, Travancore, 

ourdisadvan- ^^^^' — ^^^ cannot work satisfactorily until the people feel we 
tages. are their true friends. One of the speakers there said we 

should forget we are foreigners. I would rather say we should try 
and remember it, let us never forget that there is much about 
us which they do not and cannot like. Remember that we 
belong to a race which has conquered them, and that we are 
bringing a religion that will overturn theirs, and let us try to 
sympathize with their position and make allowances for them. 
I tried to make the people believe I was their friend, and though 
at first they suspected my motives, and opposed my plans, after 
some years of quiet work they became my helpers. I was 
much pleased when visiting the first district in which I worked, 
after an absence of ten years, to be met at the Railway station by a 
large crowd of Hindus who presented me with an address, and 
Methods ^*^^® "^® * hearty welcome. As to methods, I built a hall where 

of work. ^ ^ad lectures and discussions on religious subjects. I invited 

the well educated Hindus to lecture to the Europeans and others, 
as well as arranging for Europeans to lecture to them. I also 
had religious discussions once a week, when the Hindus chose 
their own subject. I presided at these discussions, and did my 
best to answer their objections. By such methods I drew the 
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people to me, I also set apart a time every week for the reeep- Thied Day. 
tion of enquirers. 

Mr. Lash concluded his remarks by urging the necessity of Open coufes- 
putting before enquirers who were convinced of the truth of ^^^^'^ ^^ ^^'^®** 
Christianity their duty to confess Christ openly. He said he 
believed this was Christ's command, and that, if the young 
believer hid his light, that light would burn dim, and go out. 

Kali Charau Banurji, Esq., of Calcutta, said, in substance, A lady's 
that he would refer to a phase of the work which had recently i^^®'^^®' 
been developed in Calcutta. An Australian sister, for years a 
worker in the mufassal, now in Calcutta, made it a point every 
Sunday to gather together, into a Bible class, young students 
with whom she had come into contact in different mufassal 
stations, but who had since removed to Calcutta for a collegiate 
education. He had the privilege of teaching such a class, and 
the young men who attended it, drawn mostly from non- 
missionary institutions, seemed to take an unusual interest in 
their lessons. He would refer also to the work of the Rev, Dr. Open-air 
K. S, Macdonald, in one of the public squares of Calcutta. P^ea^Jhing. 
Sunday after Sunday, for three hours together in the evening, 
open-air addresses, in Bengali and English, for the benefit 
of educated young men, had been kept up for twelve years, and 
the interest taken in them by those for whom they v^ere 
intended, would cheer the heart of every observer. The idea of 
abandoning work among the educated classes was preposterous ; 
to do so would be to play into the hands of the enemy. To 
succeed with the educated, it was absolutely necessary that the 
missionary should, in his approaches, prove himself to be devoid 
of what was technically known as ** Anglo-Indian'' feeling. 

The Rev, Henry Haigh^ W. M, S., Mysore City, said: — We 
must all grant that educated Hindus have many unlovely fea- J^**^^]^^® .^^ 
tures about them. But the explanation of those features is not ®® ^^^ 
difficult, and ought to call forth our sympathy rather than our 
condemnation. Against some of them it is charged that they 
believe neither Hinduism nor Christianity, but are the willing 
disciples of the materialistic philosophers of Europe. That is 
not difficult to understand. Their education has inevitably 
put them in revolt against the orthodoxy of Indiff, and by con- 
sequence has raised in them a question in respect of all 
orthodoxy everywhere. Looking at England, they see that 
Christianity, in various forms, is accepted as orthodoxy ; but 
they see also that some learned Englishmen have disavowed 
Christianity. Not unnaturally they regard these Western 
sceptics as occupying towards Englishmen generally a position 
similar to their own in regard to their own countrymen, and 
their sympathy is at once assured. The repudiation of Hin- 
duism, theoretically at least, seems to them a corollary of their un- 
educatioD, and they suppose that the repudiation of Christianity 
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Thied Day. must be the true corollary of the advanced knowledge of cer- 
tain English scientific men. So their sceptical talk, where it 
exists, is due less to badness than to want of breadth and pro- 
portion in their view of things. Another common charge 
against the educated Hindu is that there is no sort of corre- 
spondence between liis avowed convictions and his common 
practice, and the charge is true. He generally interprets 
serious difficulty in following his conscience to mean impracti- 
cability or even impossibility. He ingeniously consults expe- 
diency instead of courageously following right. But is it to be 
"wondered at ? Remember how much it would undoubtedly cost 
a Hindu to follow out completely what he believes to be right, 
and then remember in addition that he is born so to speak to a 
heritage of expediency. It has been in his fathers through a 
long ancestry, and we can hardly blame him if, in a few short 
years, he does not overcome the influence of heredity in this 
respect. He is, speaking generally, like a spavined show-horse, 
fair to look upon, but inefficient when the highest demands are 
made upon him. Yet, remembering his history he deserves, as 
he certainly needs, our sympathetic and most helpful pity. It 
is said of some educated Hindus, and especially of some who 
have read in mission schools, that they are harking back to 
their Vedas and Shastras and trying to read Christianity inU) 
them. I believe this is true, and certainly it is not to be 
regretted. It is an unconscious tribute to the power of Chris- 
tianity. Let us put ourselves in their position. When some 
truth of science has been announced, and after due investigation 
affirmed, do we not all turn to our Bibles and ask what relation 
the new discovery bears to the old revelation 7 That is what 
many Hindus are doing. They have found truth in the Bible 
that has impressed them, and their first impulse, the impulse 
of patriotism, is to turn to their own books and seek to discover 
the same thing there. The tendency is to me a very hopeful 
one. They will find in due time that, when their diligence has 
put the utmost meaning on their sacred texts, the Bible still 
contains much essential truth for which the Shastras find no 
room. I would emphasize your plea, Mr. Chairman, for a 
spirit of sympathy towards these men ; and I should like also 
to endorse Mr. Phillip's call for a considerable increase of care- 
fully selected workers among them. In the Mysore City we have 
tried to get near to them not only by public lectures, but by 
frequent social gatherings in our homes. I cannot give up 
hope with regard to this difficult class. Not long since a high 
official, conversing with some of his own brethren, said : " The 
best thing that could happen to us as a class is that we should 
one night go to sleep to wake up next morning as Christians." 
This was an avowal by a Brahman to Brahmans. Another ofi&cial 
has said that, regularly before going to office, he prays in Christ's 
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Name, and in addition, generally reads a portion of his New Traw) Day. 
Testament. These are far from being Christians in any of our 
ecclesiastical acceptations of that term, but they are types of 
many. Some of the grandest results of Christian work will yet 
come from among this class. 

The Rev. J. Duthie, L. M. S., Nagercoil, Travancore, 
said: — There is one description of agency powerful in its operation 
upon all classes of the people, educated and uneducated alike^ 
viz. J medical missions, of which I should like to remind the Medical 
meeting. Medical work in our missions has been effecting: work, 
great results. That department of work in South Travancore 
has been thoroughly organized and extended over a wide field 
with the most beneficial results. I may mention the case of 
the native medical evangelist at my own station, a man of 
humble origin, who yet, by his remarkable professional skill 
and high Christian character, is exerting a most powerful in- 
fluence for good upon all classes of peopl i and specially upon 
the higher classes. Just before starting for the Conference, a 
Brahman official of high rank in the service sent a good dona- 
tion to the medical mission, half from himself and half from 
his wife. Other native gentlemen of the place have frequently 
spoken in the highest terms of the evangelist, and I think 
missionary societies ought more and more to employ this 
agency in their endeavours to reach the educated classes. I 
plead for the employment of well -trained native medical evan- 
gelists all over the country as an agency upon which the bless- 
ing of God so abundantly rests. 

The Rev. R. A. Hume, m.a.. A, B. F. M., Ahmednagar, Speak kindly 
Bombay, said :— Christianity has suffered in its influence over ^^^ ?^ 
the educated classes in India by some Christians calling other *'^^"^®^* 
Christians bad names. Christians differ among themselves as 
to the explanations of some points in their belief. But those 
who consider themselves more orthodox than others, never yet 
converted one such to their own position by calling such men 
"down-grade Christians,'* nor drew one Hindu to Christ by such 
aspersions of Christ's disciples. Similarly, those who consider 
themselves more hroad than others gain nothing for themselves 
or for Christ in India by harshly criticizing those whom they 
consider too narrow. We all need to be on our guard against 
harbouring the Pharisaic spirit which often thinks^ even when it 
does not say, ** I am holier than thou." Now, as dwelling on 
differences is undoubtedly a hindrance, the wise thing is to dwell 
on the fundamentals of the Christian faith. Moreover, it is not 
fair to decry the use of the reason when presenting Christianity \j^ of reason. 
to the educated classes iu India. How do we shew them the 
weakness of the Hindu or Muhammadan religions, except by 
appealing to their thinking powers ? And no missionary hesitates 
to grive reasons for accepting the Christian faith in its history 
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or its phil "Sophy, so far as he can. But when the reasons 
which h' offers do not convince his hearer, it is not fair then to 
sav : ** Oh, hut the reason is perverted and cannot the trusted, 
so von must exorcise faith." The true way to commend 
Christ aiiity to Uiithinkiii^ men of any country is to present it 
as the liiirljost reason and ro be able to shew that this is so. 
Moreover, we must sympathize with the intellectual difficulties 
which thitikin'j; men feel in regard to Christianity. Many of 
those ditHculties are such as some of us from the West have 
ourselves f)laced before them, and which are compelling men 
in the West to modify their old positions. Now, unless we 
wish to alienate these thinking Indians from Christ, we must 
not insist that they cannot get into living relations with the 
living Christ unless they completely accept the philosophy also 
which some Western Christians have held. We should hold 
and should teach that Christ is a living Teacher, Who won? helps 
men that seek His help. In other words, to lead the educated 
classes to Christ let us present Him as Christianity, We must 
also sympathize with all the aspirations of the educated classes 
here. Some of their political aspirations are crude, but they 
are not necessarily wrong. And when educated Indians see a 
missionary sincerely and courageously sympathizing with them 
in all things, they will bear with him in criticizing them, they 
will be drawn to him and to his Master, because they see that it 
is that Master Who has awakened sympathy and love for them 
in His messenger the missionary. 

The llev. Henry Mansell, m.a., b.d., d.d., M. E. C, Mus- 
soorie, N. W. P., said : — I would simply crystallize what has 
been said. It is the same with the classes as with the masses. 
If we would reach the educated classes we must go where they 
are. They are farther removed from us than formerly, hence we 
cannot help them so much as we would. The missionaries 
were once the leaders in the higher education, and were the 
persons who taught morahty to the Asiatics, all of whose religions 
have divorced Religion and Morality. The Government wanted 
honest^educated men, and we could recommend our students as 
such. Now there are Qoverament schools, colleges and 
universities, which have graduates to recommend. There are 
only very few missionary educational institutions that lead in 
education, and they have to recommend as is proper their 
Christian graduates, and the giving of teacherships to 
Christians only cuts off many non-Christians from employment. 
So we can do less for them in a secular way. But we 
can help them in some respects. I have given many certifi- 
cates to Hindu and Muhammadan friends. We can help them 
by directing their course of reading in practical science and 
literature, and in social science. We can invite them to our 
homes and take an interest in what they think is for their welfare. 
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Our mission has done something for them. The Rev. Ramchander Third Day. 
Bose was called of the Spirit to work for educated natives. Ramohwider 
He gave np his position and salary as headmaster of a high Bose. 
school, and for about sixteen years we gave him support which 
was only one- third of the salary he resigned. He was a brave 
man and went everywhere to all missions, and lectured to the 
educated classes, and asked them to give their views on all he 
presented. We are drawing classes together, and our educated 
friends now wish to talk with us on the subject, we love most 
of all to talk about vie,, Christianity. I heard at home with 
thanksgiving of the tjiousands being baptized by all mission- 
aries, bat I rejoice most of all in what my son wrote 
to me, viz,, that the educated Natives of Lucknow had asked 
Dr. Pentecost to address them on " The claims of Christianity 
upon Hindus and Muhammadans." 

The Rev. Alex. Tomory, m.a., F. C. M., Duff College, 
Calcutta, speaking on religious work for educated Bengalis in 
Calcutta, drew attention to the similarity in the difficulties felt 
by European and Indian young men in regard to religious prob- 
lems. He then said : — There is not a more inspiring sight in In- Calcutta 
dia to-day than the scene presented every Sunday evening in the open air 
open-air service at Beadon Square, Calcutta, where between 400 pleaching. 
and 500 English-speaking young men listen to the truths of 
religion and of Christianity. These young men are largely 
present and past students of our own and other colleges. 
They profess deep interest in the subjects expounded, and they 
profess to receive spiritual benefit. Their presence at the ser- 
vices, with more or less regularity, betokens their interest. 
Can we deny that the Holy Spirit ** Who worketh when and where 
and how He pleaseth*' is working among these fine young men 
who are growing up to be the leaders of Bengal? If we have faith 
to persevere and sympathy to work lovingly and gently, we shall 
yet see the battle turned, and find them entering the Church of 
Christ. At present they do not feel they can enter. Let us 
have sympathy with them in this peculiar mental condition, and 
let our sympathy shew itself in emphasizing those points in 
which we agree rather than those in which we differ. When 
we get down to the fundamentals of religion we find that we 
have common ground with them, and that they have a strong 
religious emotional nature which may easily be educated into 
Christianity. Finally, our Beadon Square services afford a good 
object lesson as to the harmony with which European and In- 
dian Christians may work together for the salvation of India. 

H. Martvn Clark, Esq., m.d., c.m., C M.S., A nritsar, Punjab, 
said: — I am thankful from the bott m . !* uiy b^^ut :'• •'■■'. I'ti^ntion 
has been called to medical missioiv.. ! h:ii '\ Ui.i*. \[ c '^ly^cA. >reilLai 
of Christ is losing much by neglecting to attend to them. If missions. 
you wish to meet the educated classes you have in medical 1 
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Third Day. missiona a way second to none. It is one of the saddest facts 
in life that you lack a people intensely religious, a people who 
have had God or some thought of God in every act of life, 
driven into douht and hesitancy by the Western education 
which we have brought to the land. I think it is not too 
much to say that thousands and thousands of young men are 
living literally without thought of God. These are the people 
you cannot afford to neglect ; they are the flower of the nation ; 
the hope of it ; what they are the nation will be, and they are 
the most difficult to reach. I have found that they suppose 
Christianity an almost exploded thing ; and that it is a power* 
and that Christ is conquering and going forth to conquer, is to 
them foolishness. And when a clerical brother goes to them 
they say, " Yes, that is alright, but then don't you know, you 
couldn't say anythinjj else." But when they get hold of a man 
like me, an unregenerate physician, the case is different. I 
gave a lecture upon the subject of digestion, about as fair a 
subject in which to preach the Gospel as you could imagine, bnt 
1 found our young men shy ; they would not listen to a Gospel 
teaching, but I got in some even on that subject. There came 
to me afterwards a deputation from them, asking me to speak 
with them, and they said, ** Now, really, do you believe in 
Christianity ? " And I replied, •* Yes, not only do I believe in 
it, but it is the pith and marrow of my life." Tell me, how 
can you do this work better than in a medical mission ? Sor- 
row or suffering are the one touch of Nature which makes the 
whole world kin. One day as I sat in my office there came 
to me a thoroughly educated Hindu, and he said, '^ I have 
come to you upon a sad errand. There are nine women in our 
house, and all but one are donkeys, and that one was an angel 
of light to us all, and she is dying. Won't you come and save 
her ? " I went to her, and did what I could for her, and con- 
trary to my expectations she recovered, and we became the best 
of friends. One day in talking to him I asked him what he 
thought of Christianity. He said, **I ama Hindu, and I always 
shall be, bnt I read the papers, and sometimes I come across 
something where some one is trying to prove that missions are 
a failure, but they are not a failure." I asked him what he feared 
most from us. He said, ** There are your preaching missionaries : 
we don't mind them, we needn't listen to them ; and there is your 
educational missionary ; we don't mind him, we need'nt hear him ; 
there are your books and papers, but we need not read them ; 
what we really fear is your Christian women, and we are afraid of 
your medical missions, for by your Christian women you win our 
wives, and by your medical missions you win our hearts, and 
when that is done, what is there for us but to do as you say "? 

The Rev. L. B. Wolf, m.a., Principal, Am. Luth. Mission 
College, Quntur, South India, said: — Tf this Conference will 
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be bound by anything, it will be by the statements and views Third Day. 
of the papers which have been taken " as ready It would 
seem by what one of the speakers has said this morning, that 
the Rev. Mr. Slater's paper does not magnify Jesus Christ. Mr. Slater's 
By turning to his paper, the misapprehension, under which our paper, 
dear brother (the Rev. Gunpatrao Navalkar) has been labour- 
ing in his speech, will be easily seen by any right-thinking 
person, for there you will find Christ written and exalted, or 
I cannot understand English. Simple justice to Mr. Slater, who 
has so kindly prepared such an excellent paper for this Con- 
ference, at a late date too, compels me to say this much. But 
as to the subject in hand, I think we can gather only one 
thought at this late hour of discussion, m2., that the situation The situation 
is hopeful, and there are openings in abundance into which is hopeful, 
entrance should be made by an agency sent from the homeland 
to do this special work — men of special training and experience, 
broad culture and eminent piety, who in the Spirit of Christ 
would live and teach Him among the educated Natives of this 
land. It is certain that the educated young men are in an 
especial manner open to the truth. They are ready to listen 
attentively to all truth, it matters little along what lines, or 
with what antagonisrh it comes, how it opposes or overthrows 
old-time ideas, or how new it may be in faith and life. To the 
presentation of all truth they shew themselves open. But to no 
truth can one gain a more patient and respectful hearing than 
to the faithful presentation of the life and character of Jesus 
Christ. They listen to Christ, for in Him they find a new 
force in life, religion and morals — a power that has wrought 
wonders in the lands of the West, as thev know, and one from 
which they, if honest, must expect much for their own land. 
This is the hopeful side of this work amon^ the educated yount*; 
men of India, who above all others are in a position to know 
Who Christ is, and what He has done for the leading nations of 
the world. 

The Rev. Samuel John, C. M. S. Madras, said: — I have been Work araonj^ 
for several years engaged in work among educated classes in themaneoes- 
the city of Madras in connection with the C. M. Society. My ^^^'^' 
constant intercourse with them compels me to say that mission- 
ary work amongst them is a simple necessity/, and that it should 
be recognized as an important /^zc/or by all societies that have 
in view the evangelization of the Indian race. The present reli- 
gious position of educated Hindus, I regret to say, is one of the 
most deplorable character, jyid I firmly believe that what I sav 
respecting the educated classes of Madras may be with equal 
propriety applied to the whole of India. The previous speakers 
referred to the different phases of thought, such as scepticism, 
atheism, materialism, &c., which continue to hold their sway over 
them. I may add that not only do they keep migrating from 
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one phase of thought to another, but they seek, to a greater or 
less extent, to legalize the erroneous principleB of Hinduism, to 
spiritualize Hindu faith and to find philosophical bases for ab- 
surd and superstitious practices. The necessity for carrying 
on a special evangelistic work amono; them will become still more 
obvious if we consider : — first, that Indian people are now pass- 
ing a through transitional stage, and this may be more empha- 
tically declared of those who have been initiated into Western edu- 
cation and culture. As a matter of fact, educated men are super- 
seding ignorant or imperfectly educated men almost in every 
department of public and private establishments. Intellectual 
superiority and influential positions under Oovernment necessarily 
give them a prominent place in this country. They are now 
the leaders of public opinion, and will continue to be so in future. 
The thoughts and sentiments of the teeming masses of this 
great land, on morality, sociality and even in religion cannot 
but be eventually formed and moulded by the educated men. 
Is it not, therefore, absolutely necessary to work among such 
people who are the moulders of the present generation and 
will certainly be the models of the future ones, and endeavour 
to bring them under the truly ennobling and sanctifying infln^ 
ence of Christianity ? Secondly, our educated men with all their 
attainments in Western literature, science, philosophy, &c,, have 
no adequate conception of sin, nor have they the moral courage 
to protest against the crying evils of India. Hence we do not 
unfrequently find them depending and putting qualified inter- 
pretations upon ceremonies and practices which are revolting to 
the minds of all right thinking people. During the last few 
years a number of illiterate young men banded themselves to- 
gether under the name of" The Hindu Tract Society, '* and have 
sent out a number of "preachers" with a view to prevent, or at all 
events, to obstruct missionary operations in the Presidency of 
Madras. The conduct of these "preachers,'* who revel in vitupera 
tion has been a source of great pain and difficulty to tho evan- 
gelists and preachers of all Societies. It is true that educated 
men did not form a part and parcel of this sect, but there was 
not a single case where an educated man ventured to protest 
against these men and shew them that the line of conduct they 
pursued was one of unjustifiable and highly reprehensible cha- 
racter. Does this shew that Educated men have a correct idea 
of sin? Education here has signally failed, and it is left for 
Christianity to supply the desideratum* Thirdly. Work among 
the educated classes is very necessary for the stability and 
consolidation of the Indian Church. The reason why Christian 
Churches are very slow in their aggressive and progres- 
sive work is mainly to be attributed to the fact that the 
bulk of the congregations forming these Churches is made 
up of men and women drawn from the uneducated classes 
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of this country. Hence it is not a matter of surprise to THiw> ^^^* 
see the Native Christian community making little or no im- 
pression upon the uon- Christian masses around it. We see a 
sad want of vitality and corporate strength in the Native church, 
and, if it is desirable and neoessary that the church in this 
land should attain to some degree of efficiency, in self-support 
self-management and self-extension, its future converts should be 
largely drawn from the higher classes who are more or less educat- 
ed. The following methods, lam of opinion, may be adopted Methods. 
to carry on the above work eflFectually among the educated classes 
of this country: — (1) A separate staff of men (European and 
Native) should be set apart to work among the educated classes by 
each and every society. (2) House to house visitation, which will 
open a wide field for individual and personal conversations, 
should be attempted. (3) Tracts and pamphlets should be 
specinlly written for educated people, and be largely distributed 
among them. (4) Educated people should be visited where- 
ever they are to be found, even in their places of business, 
and, as far as practicable, conversations and discussions should 
be carried on with them, on religious topics in a friendly man- 
ner. (5) Biblical instructions, given to Hindu pupils in mission 
schools and colleges, should be closely followed up in their respec- 
tive homes. (6) Social gatherings or meetings should be held as 
often as possible, and thus opportunities should be given to Hindus 
(educated) to come into contact with Christians. 

Whatever methods we may adopt, God is ready to bless, 
provided we use them with the spirit of meekness, humility and 
prayer, relying entirely on His Omnipotent arm for success. 
The same Spirit that guided the Apostles is ready to guide us 
now-a-days. We shall work as much on the same lines with 
them if we are prepared to sacrifice our time, talents, comforts, 
yea even ourselves, with a single eye to promote the glory of 
God and the extension of the Kedeemer's kingdom in this land. 
Above all, let us always remember the line of conduct pursued by 
our Lord and Master, Jesus Christ, and His blessed example 
in which love for souls was the predominant element — " Who 
though He was rich yet for our takes became poor that we 
through his poverty might be made rich.*' 

The Rev. C. N. Banerjee, b.a., L. M. S., Calcutta, said : — ry^^^ educated 
At one time, as the result of first conbnct of the Eastern mind more difficult 
with that of the West, my countrymen seemed ready to lend to reach than 
at least a willing ear to the Gospel Message of Salvation. They formerly, 
professed disbelief in Hinduism, they were ashamed to be called 
worshippers of idols, they had faith in Western teachers and 
in Western philosophy. Their minds were open to conviction, 
they appeared to be seekers after religious truth, and had a 
high opinion of Christianity, But now their attitude towards 
th^ West and towards Christianity has undergone a material 
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HiBD Day. change. Several causes have contributed to produce this state 
of things, of which the following, in my humble judgment, are 
the chief: — (a) a false spirit of patriotism; (b) familiarity 
with the workings of Western sceptics ; (c) the spread of a 
godless education ; ((Z)the bad example of Christians. But what- 
ever the cause may be, the result is patent to all thinking men. 
liisfcauceti of '^^ S^^'® 7^^ ^^ illustration or two, Babu Raj Narayan Bose, 
their views, whose writings are well-known in Bengal, and who is one of the 
leading members of the Adi-Brahmo Samaj, delivered a remark- 
able lecture in 1872 on " The Superiority of Hinduism 
to every other existing religion," The London Times makes 
ihe following abstract of it: — ^*The lecturers held that Hindu- 
ism was superior because it owed its name to no man ; because 
it acknowledged no mediator between God and man ; 
because the Hindu worships God at all times in business and 
pleasure and everything ; because while other Scriptures 
inculcate the practice of piety and virtue for the sake of eternal 
happiness, the Hindu scriptures alone maintain that God 
should be worshipped for the sake of God alone, and virtue 
practised for the sake of virtue alone ; because Hinduism in- 
culcates universal benevolence, while other faiths merely refer to 
man ; because Hinduism is non-sectarian (believing that all 
faiths aie good), non-proselytizing, pre-eminently tolerant, devo- 
tional to an entire abstraction of the mind from time and sense 
and the concentration of it on the divine ; of an antiquity 
running back to the infancy of the human race, and from that 
time till now influencing in all particulars, the greatest affairs 
of the State and the most minute affairs of domestic life.'* 
Even Keshub Ch. Sen held once, ** that we need go to other 
countries for dress, for civilization, but we need not necessarily 
do so for truth. If we can get the nectar of truth by 
churning the Hindu shastraSf then not only we ourselves will 
drink that nectar, but bless our own sons and grandsons, as well 
as all other families in the country with draughts of the same. 
The Hindu shastra is like an ocean. There is nothing wanting 
in it." Says the National Paper — *' The caste of religious 
intolerance is certainly worse than the system of caste as it pre- 
vails in India. * * * His (a Hindu's) idea of caste is founded 
upon notions of superiority iu piety and learning, while the 
system of caste that prevails in Europe is founded upon ideas 
of superiority in wealth and power. In making the above ob« 
servations, let us not be understood that we are blind to the 
merits which Christianity possesses. But truth impels us to say, 
that Hinduism is superior to Christianity, in spirituality and 
depth." Babu Boukim Ch. Chatteya, a distinguished scholar, 
holds Krishna as hi» model, and maintains that he was 
superior to Buddha and even to Christ. But his Krishna is 
the creation of his own brains. Such portions of the Hindu 
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sacred books as fall in with his theory, he accepts as authorita- Tsibd Dat. 
tive, but those which do not, he rejects with ail the might of "^ 
his legal acumen and critical skill. He is an eclectic, with a 
leaning to Hinduism, and a preacher of Neo-Vaishnavism. 
Take, again, that ripe scholar and thoughtful writer, Babu 
Bhadebmukerjee. In his Sumdjtk Probhandha^ page 213, he 
says : '^ A more liberal religious system than Hinduism is 
beyond human conception. One cannot express it in a word, 
or by pointing to any special feature or aspect of it. Its 
doctrines Are suited to all classes of worshippers, according to 
their individual capacities. This #Cannot be predicated of any 
other system of religion. It satisfies those who worship 
through fear and those who worship from love, as well as those 
whose philosophy and high reach of thought have fitted 
them for a closer fellowship with God and even identity 
with Him, v e., from the lowest to the highest class of devotees, 
all may find satisfaction in it. What is not in Hinduism The leano^. 
•is nowhere." These and other such illustrations i^^hieh mi|^ht 
easily be multiplied prove that if the Master^s work is to be 
done efficiently among educated Indians^ some missionaries, 
like Mr. Slater and the late lamented U. C. Bose, must be 
set apart for it. They must be thoroughly qualified hf fami- 
liarity with infidel literature and Sanskrit and large-hearted 
sympathy. ... 

We need not be surprised at the present attitude of the 
educated classes. It was more or less so in the first conflict 
of Christianity with Roman paganism during the* first three 
centuries of our era. Did not Apollonius, and the great Plu- 
tarch try to rehabilitate heathenism ? They succeeded for a time, 
but failed in the end. It will be exactly the same with * the 
new dispensationists and Neo-Vaishnavites and" others of my 
country. Heathen India will yet become Christian India. 
Christ will yet supplant Krishna, and Indian Dagons will yet 
fall before Jehovah's ark. And though my fatherland seems 
to b6 the strongest hold of Satan at present, its ramparts — like 
the walls of Jericho — will yet give way before Christ's *' silver 
trumpet." For Christ, and none else, can satisfy the real wants 
of the soul. May the Lord give us wisdom and faith and 
pbrsevetance ! 
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AFTERINOON SESSION. 
Large Hall — ^ to 4-30 r. m. 



Third Dat. The Rev. 0. Harding, A. B. P. M., Sholapar^ m the chair. 
After the singing of a hymn, prayer was offered by the 
Re7. fl. Haigh. The Chairman then said: — 

The promi- Work among women in India has assamed a remark- 

nence of wo- able prominence and importance daring the last few years* 

now. Some of us remember, when efforts to visit zenanas by 

missionary ladies had hardly been attempted and very 

little had been done for female ednoatioii. Nearly all the 

societies in Britain and America, eng^i^ed especially in this 

work, have been formed within the last twenty-five years ; 

and the increase of labourers and contribations for zenana 

work during the last ten or fifteen years is phenomenal. 

Obstacles that seemed insurmountable appeared at the out* 

set ; but it is evident that the same Divine Spirit that 

first awakened this new interest in the ohmrohes at home, 

was at the same time opening up and preparing the way 

for these labourers in many parts of India. And now we 

already hear of places where the women are more enliglifc- 

ened and less superstitious than their husbands and Vo- 

tliers. 

Win the The great importance of this work is not likelji to be 

^^^5 overestimated. We listened yesterday to one of Itidia's 

tion. mothers, as she spoke of what she owed to missions and 

to tbe religion of Jesus Christ ; and we have beard nothing 

here more beautiful or impressive, than her expressions 

of gratitude to the home churches, and her ideals of what 

a teacher in this land might be and ought to be. Give 
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India is won for Christ/ And the work that we come to ThibdDat 
consider this afternoon, is raising up such mothers in 
increasing numbers all over this land. 

The papers presented to us on this subject are from 
experienced workers, and are full of valuable suggestions. 
The speakers also, to whom we are now to listen, have had * 
practical experience in important centres, and they 
cannot fail to interest and instruct us. 



FIRST PAPER— Hindu Women. 

By Miss Bbbnabd, E. G. S., Poena. 

Ou this wide subject, four papers are, I understand, to be 
offered to the Conference. My paper will deal only with work 
among Hindu women. 

Isi, — How best to reach them. 

2ndLy* — When reached, bow best to teach them. 

In the towns, I believe that systematic house-to-house visiting, Hou8e-t<i • 
commonly called zenana work, is a means which has Qod*8 ^Uii^ff. 
blessing. For the most part the teacher has only a few—* 
sometimes only one pupil, she comes as a teacher and can 
require, together with secular subjects, verses and hymns to be 
learnt, and an account of the last week's lesson. If the pupil 
can read, the gift of a Gospel, to enable her to prepare the 
lesson, is, I think, advisable. I am convinced that, in this way, 
a head knowledge of that which Gk>d has done for all mankind in 
Christ is gained. I remember a pupil — a Patil's wife — who had 
oome in cgptact with a Christian teacher only in middle age, 
and was an ignorant and apparently a careless hearer. One 
day, in a village dispensary, I was trying in vain to teach a 
young woman, dressed as a Gosavie, who with some other girls 
was passing through the village in the train of an old Guru, 
when the Patil's wife came to the rescue with — "what foolish- 
ness, it is so easy to understand,'' and then told her in the most 
plain and persuasive language of God's gift of a Saviour and 
what this means. 

Village visiting is difEerent to town work. In the larger Village worji 
places, women will oome to the tent in the middle of the day, ^ 
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and Ibten with a curious intereet which seems to noudaa'-^libare 
is a^methiDg good going, and I am putting myself in ihxt way 
of it. In the smaller villages one needs to seek them* sojne* 
times sitting on a door step to talk to a womaa cooking at her 
hearth, or by the idol temple> the well, the stream, the path- 
side to meet chance comers. I remember in one village the 
women, in the houses we first looked into, were systematically 
blind and deaf, until a genial old lady came trotting up the 
street and received us with open arms, and we became so mnch 
the fashion, tlmt those who had repulsed us, took credit to 
themselves for having been the first to see and hear us. We 
have found it well besides its economy to walk from one camping 
place to another, getting over six or seven miles, from morning 
to evening, with a rest under a tree in the heat of the day. 
We meet the people better and all their kindly feelings are 
aroused to help us. I remember finding a tali strong old ttan 
with a branch in his hand, looking like Titian's picture of 
Orpheus, waiting by a river-side to help us over a ford. 

Dispensary work is another means of reaching Hindu women. 
This combines the experiences of town and village visiting. The 
habitual attendants will learn verses and take in much of the 
teaching they hear. The less frequent visitor learns something 
more or less distinctly of a better way, a tender friend, an ever 
present help. Their circumstances predispose them to listen. 
Ail is quiet. The teacher, who at any rate sometimes, if not 
always, should be the Doctor, has every title to their attention. 
Sometimes a home-thrust makes them draw their sarees over 
theirfaces, smile and look at each other. Sometimes affirmative 
shakes and murmurs of ** True, true," *' you are good,", are 
the outward signs of attention. Who can say what it comes 40 ? 
I remember in one of our houses a woman stopping her grinding 
to listen and say, '^ When I was a child we knew nothing of 
this, now that Name is everywhere in the air." 

A Christian hospital is, I think, a better means than any . of 
these to reach Hindu women, if they can be induced to come 
into it ; but to induce them to do so needs almost infinite 
patience and forbearance and understanding of their ways and 
fancies. I do not think any one without much experience of the 
country can successfully work a hospital. Above all the physi- 
cian aiul the nurse must first be the missionary. I wou]4 say 
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es|p6eiiiUy the nurse. On duty in her wards, day after day» she Thibd Dat. 
bss flf eciaJ opportunities of speaking of God's love in Christ, and ~" 
of a. land where pain and sorrow never come. 

x\nother means we have found useful is receiving girls and 
women of respectable character who are in need of a refuge, 
and ^up'porcihg them for a time, permitting them to keep their 
caste, but requiring compliance with all the rules of a Christian 
household. The icoming of such women will, I believe, be more 
frequent as years go on. 

There is a further means of reaching women — by industrial 
classes; of this I regret that I know nothing. In our mission 
we have a large number of scholars mostly in elementary 
classes. Our only industrial effort is to induce women to come 
to these, to learn and to teach, supporting them while they do 
go, and afterwards employing them as teachers. We find this 
answers well. 

2. How to teach the women when reached, I venture to How to t<>ach 
think that here the primary, universal law is to get on to a them, 
common ground. In* this decade we are past the Archdeacon 
who proposed to evangelize the heathen by stepping up to them 
and reciting the Creed. But I have heard others, and nm sure 
have done the same myself, teaching with much unction what was 
utterly incomprehensible to the audience. In an evangelistic 
meeting in our town, attended almost entirely by rough unedu- 
cated Hindus, I once heard the speaker say, ^* I am sure a 
number of you who are here have had Christian mothers?" 

The need of teaching by questioning is a truism. In speak- q^^ .^^ 
ing to women, I should advise great care not to say anything teaching. 
that can be taken to mean that there are two Gods— One the Holy 
God, the other the Evil One. Again, not to dwell on the dis- 
tiqcti^u of the Persons of the Godhead. '* God was in Christ" 
is, I believe, the clearest Christian formula. How shall we call 
the liOrd^Tesus Christ as we speak of Him day by day ? I 
b^ljeye, though I write, not feeling on very sure ground, that 
the great Gospel names are these "Teacher — Lord — Saviour;" 
and that the name Christ was taught only to a part of the world 
prepared to hear of a King * Messiah. ' Some of us have found 
that the name of * Krishna' is put in where we say * Christ,* and 
ioa this ground I would rather teach them to say * Jesus.' 
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In teaching people for the first time, I was advised by an older 
missionary to begin in this way, " Who made you and every 
thing? Someone, or did you grow? Then you belong to 
Him, do yoa not ? to Him who made you ? Have you done 
anything for him ? " In the villages there is usually some idol 
shrine in sight. I have found this arrest attention, ** I see a 
god there, yours, is it not so ? Some one died in your village 
yesterday or last week. Did that god of yours send for him ? 
Did he goto him?" The answer is always '*No, not to him, but 
to the Upper God." **Not your god ; you too are going to die 
some day, you will have to go to that Upper God. Do you 
know Him ? Will you come with me to England ? Ton say 
no, I don't know any one there, how can I ? True, But you 
will have to go to an unknown God in an unknown country by 
an unknown way. Had you not better in time learn to know 
Him ?'• 

One difficult question arises in connection with house-to-house 
visiting. To what houses should we refuse to go ? But this 
will, I hope, be discussed under the section of Rescue Work. 
The question confronts every zenana missionary, and in this, 
perhaps, more than in other parts of our work, it is true, " many 
women many minds." I would fain advise those younger in 
the work always to refer such preplexities to an older missionary. 
It is one of the many questions, to answer^which, experience 
is necessary. A second difficult question, is how long should 
we continue to visit houses where no fruit has been reaped 7 I 
confess that I am not able to express any opinion upon this as 
yet. 

Two more somewhat vexed questions I think too important to 
pass over entirely — 1*^ The question of paid evangelists. Our 
brethren in China are expressing definite opinions upon this. My 
experience is that it is an evil that propagates itself. Enquirers 
taught by paid agents are but too ready to wish for mission work 
in some shape. If only we could get on without it— though how 
this is to be done I do not see* I do believe most decidedly 
that there ought to be some relation between the number of 
independent church members and those receiving mission pay. 
2)id. A point of far less importance, and yet as most of us are 
educationalists as well as evangelists, of some importance^ is our 
attitude towards secular movements. In one town the Indktt 
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Aflflociatioii began a scheme for adult female education. The Thibd Day. 
promoters with both wisdom and courtesy said, ** The zenana 
missionaries are the pioneers in this work ; let us first consult 
them." The movement was purely secular and might possibly 
take some work out of the missionaries' hands. I believe that 
the missionaries were divinely guided when they threw all 
their influence on the side of the scheme. Instead of losing by 
itt 80 far as it was a reality it helped them. 

I have passed over one means af evangelization, the work of Bible 
Bible women. My opinion is that the churches are pushing on ^^^^^^J^- 
too fast in this direction, and that those truly called to the office 
are as yet few. Either as Bible women or zenana teachers, I 
believe we are making a very dee(> mistake in employing young 
women. There is a movement in this Presidency towards 
training schools for Bible women. If practicable this must be 
a distinct good, but one of the few Bible women I have thought 
fit for their work, was one who could not have passed any 
examination. She died suddenly this year of cholera. A 
young girl she had taught, of whom we were very doubtful, 
on hearing of her death, burst into tears and said, — ^* S. said to 
me, don't bring shame on the Lord and on me who brought you 
to the mission house, and I will not!*' She has kept her word 
and a few weeks ago was baptised, taking as her Christian name 
that of this first friend. 

In offering this eicperience of nearly six ten years of work in 
this country to the Conference, I can only say that it is with 
the deep conviction of how little I know of the subjects on 
which I have written, ** Mine eyes are ever toward the Lord," 
wrote a servant of God set in difficult places. We (zenana 
missionaries) in our difficult and uncertain work can have no 
better motto. . 



SECOND PAPER. 
By Mrs« Bissell, A. 6. F. M., Ahmednagar. 

So much has been written and said upon this important sub- 
ject» so many ways and means have been devised and employed 
thai one cannot expect at this day to suggest any new methods. 
jL few ideas gathered firom experience in the work, lioweyer> may 
not be-amiflflf and possibly helpful to some one. It has been J 
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Tftf to P AT. ^Qg^ interesting during a long term of years to wdtch the pTO- 
gress^ that has been made in efforts for the women of this country. 
Many of us can look back to the time when girls* schools were 
hardly known, and it was the prevailing opinion among the 
people that women should not be taught to read, even supposing 
such a thing could be accomplished, which was regarded doubt- 
ful in view of the exceeding dulness and stupidity of the female 
mind. Those first girls' schools were the entering wedge to the 
enlightenment of India's women. What has not God wrought 
through them ! And what may not be hoped in the way of results 
as they multiply and increase ! How are they even now hegiri- 
School for ning to brighten up the face of this dark land ! Here are our 
high caste gchools for high caste girls which we all know are beset with 
difficulties, and often do not attain to much in the way of pro- 
gress, but many learn nt least to read and sing ere their short 
school-life has ended. Afterwards they can be followed up with 
reading matter in their village homes, where it sometimes hap- 
pens that they are the only readers in the place. Then they 
become little evangelists to others, reading their books and 
leaflets and singing their hymns, though they may not as yet 
have entered into their spirit themselves. When the missionary 
lady visits one of those villages, she finds such girls a great help. 
They call the women together, and she is able through them to 
secure an audience for which her own unaided efforts would have 
been vain. How pleased they are to join in the singing, and listen 
to her words ; and that awakens an interest in others. Often one 
who had been but a dull girl in school, proves a valuable helper 
in such ways, and as she reads and sings seems very bright com- 
pared with those who have never been taught. The Sunday 
school has become a valuable adjunct to these schools. There 
real instruction is given to the children in Bible truths, while 
the Golden Texts, picture papers, leaflets and cards all find their 
way to their homes, and can but suggest a truer, better life and 
higher hopes to those who hear and read. These schools afford 
easy access to the homes of the girls, and are specially to be 
vftlued on this account. It is so natural to go and enquire after 
any who are ill, to suggest remedies, or simply say a few kind 
words — anything which shews you are interested in them. Then 
the dodr is open to you, and a welcome ready. Yon are a friend 
of the family. The work of visiting these homes 6egmi under 
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such auspices is exceedingly attractive. If it could only be Third Day. 

followed up, results might confidently be expected^ if not in the 

way of Baptisms, yet in the giving up of many heathen beliefs 

and practices, and in a less hostile attitude towards Christianity, 

and that is much gained. 

In the rural districts also schools bear an important part in Schools 

the evangelization of women as well as men. In the Ahmcdnairar f"^^^& *h© 
.. ..^. . , , , , , , ^ lower castes. 

Maratni mission such schools are mostly among the lower castes 

and are usually mixed, there being comparatively few girls, but 
year by year their number is increasing. Not only are the girls 
themselves being instructed, and all their ideas elevated and up- 
lifted, but through them the women are being reached. Every 
girl that can read takes her book home to let her mother see 
what she can do, and its contents are rehearsed over and over 
till they have become familiar to the family. Those series of the 
C. V. E. S. are little treasuries of Christian truth, and they 
gradually take possession of the mind and heart, and crowd out 
the vain and foolish imaginings and superstitions with which 
they have been filled. When the missionary lady visits one of 
these schools she finds the women prepared as it were to receive 
her message. They come around to hear her examine their 
children, and after the exercises are closed they are ready to 
listen to her. Those who have been privileged to engage in 
the village work know well how different is the reception she 
meets in places where there are no schools. 

Then, too, the Sunday Schools are especially helpful. It is fj^^^^ 
quite natural for the women to come around to the school-room 
with their little babies to hear the singing. Then the teacher's 
wife cau teach them the Golden Texts, and tell them the story 
for the day, and little by little the blessedness of the Christian 
Sabbath dawns upon them. It appeals to their hearts that God 
thought of them in their weariness when He appointed a day of 
rest. So these schools among the lowly, seemingly quite insig- 
nificant, and not worth mentioning perhaps in the way of 
educational results, must be awarded a place among the agencies 
employed for the enlightenment of our dark-minded sisters. And 
as for the girls themselves thus taught, many from tbem may 
be found among our Christian wives and mothers, clothed, and 
in their right minds, giving us courage and hope for future 
efEorts in behalf of those *' without the camp.*' 
41 
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Thibd Day. Zenana work in this part of the country — the Ahmednagar 
Zenana collectorate — means work among women wherever and 

work. however found, as there are few real zenanas. To aid in 

Bible women, this, Bible women are emploj^ed ; the best women available 
are selected for the work, but those best fitted are not 
available. We must simply secure the best we can. They 
must be truly Christian women, whose characters are above 
suspicion ; they must have a knowledge of the Bible and 
its truths ; they should possess tact in imparting instruction 
without giving offence ; and their age must be considered. 
Pages might be filled with what a Bible woman should be and 
should not be. Young women, married or unmarried, should 
never visit alone, and so on. But there are those now in service 
who, though they fall far short of our standard in point of edu- 
cation, culture or even natural ability, have done a good work 
and still are doing, and should not be despised or spoken lightly 
of. They have learned of Christ and tell the story of His 
love and grace more effectually often from their very simplicity 
than the more highly educated. It is still true that many 
things which are hidden from the wise and prudent •* are revealed 
unto babes." Not that the higher education of Bible women 
is undesirable and may not be accompanied with humble spirit. 
Instruction of During the last fourteen years the ladies of our Marathi 
Christian mission have been making special efforts to encourage all the 
women. Christian women in the regular study of the Bible, and to this 

end lessons have been given and examinations held twice in the 
year. Women living at the larger stations near the missionary 
are also instructed in many other things. A course of reading 
is laid out for ^a daily class in addition to the Bible lesson : 
this with a view to fit as many Christian women as can be 
reached to take apart in this blessed work of making known the 
Gospel, and it has met with a response. Every year the number 
of those who give in reports of their voluntary efforts increases, 
and the reports are more interesting. Those who have enjoyed 
the privilege of making tours in the districts have been surprised 
to find a real work in progress among the women, when there 
was only the wife of the teacher or preacher to undertake it, and 
she not in employ. Some of their reports speak of visits to the 
near, villages when feasible, and in many ways they seem carry- 
ing out the real spirit of Christian endeavoafy though tbey have 
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never been formed into a society of that name. One instance Thibd I>ay. 

stands out very bright among many cherished memories, where ""^ 

the teacher's wife had gained quite an influence over the women 

of the village as well as in the Mahar quarter, where was the 

school and their home. It was good to see how readily they 

came together at her call, and to find that they were accustomed 

to meet her at the Sunday School and at other times, and had 

really been instructed in Christian truths. This unlooked-for 

help in the work made the few days spent near that village 

exceedingly pleasant, and long to be remembered. Others of 

the missionary ladies have had similar experiences, nnd since it 

is so difficult to secure Bible women, there is a growing feeling 

that more attention must be given to the instruction of the 

wives of our agents, and they must be encouraged more and more 

to feel it their duty and privilege to have a part in this work, 

and so a share in its blessings. But apart from them, good 

Bible women are needed who can give more time, and are more t.,, , ^_^„ 

*^ ' Jjible women, 

at liberty to go about from place to place. It is a great help 
when they can sing. The ability to sing covers a multitude of 
defects, and gives them access where they might not otherwise 
be admitted. They too need constant instruction, not only in 
the Scriptures, but concerning the manner, customs and super- 
stitions of the people, which those who have long been 
Christians are apt to forget. One need not dwell upon their 
methods of work, for they must vary with the circumstances. 
Some reside at the central stations, and visit as seems wise and 
best to those who superintend them. Their caste must be 
considered, and many other things. Sometimes the mother of a 
family is the only one available for the work. In that case due 
regard should be had to her duties as a mother. She belongs 
first to her children, just as does the wife of the missionary, and 
both can accomplish a good deal outside the family with proper 
management ; but it must be remembered that the Native woman 
is not as well able to provide for the care of her children. This 
is a vexed question, but justice should be done to the mother. If 
not pressed beyond measure to serve a certain number of hours, 
she will be more likely to be faithful to both the interests 
committed to her. 

Bible women who live in the districts are expected to visit 
a certain number of villages with more or less regularity, taking Village work* 
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Thsut Day, any class or classes of people they may find accessible. It is 
most interesting to enter the field and work side by side with 
them. One learns much from their methods, while at the 
same time giving them some object lessons. Their ways of 
winning and conciliating, and really reaching the shy, halC- 
frightened women of the more remote villages are instructive. 
There is a Bible woman who makes herself very useful through 
her knowledge of many simple remedies for the sick. On one 
of her visits to a little hamlet, she was the means, with Qod*s 
blessing, of saving the life of a little child, merely with the hot 
tea made from some kind of mint of which she knew. The 
trouble was something like croup, and the mother was taking 
it out to place before some idol ere it should die, but it rallied 
with the treatment, and has lived. Now the mother says to 
this woman, " This child belongs to your God for He saved its 
life ; *' and the two women are fast friends, the Christian and 
the Kunabi. So Gtod has bestowed gifts of one kind and 
another upon those who desire to serve Him. They may lack 
the culture and training which seems so essential to Western 
ideas, but God can use them. How often has some suggestion 
from a Bible woman been helpful in securing an audience when 
w« were about giving up the hope of doing so, and were weary 
and discouraged ? Indeed, a good Bible woman seems quite 
essential to the missionary lady in her village work. She 
knows what will be the most convenient time to meet the 
different classes of women; she can explain the many things 
which are so difiicult for a foreigner to understand, and is 
f»n the watch for opportunities. Is any one sick or in trouble, or 
needing advice, she is sure to hear of it, and is glad to introduce 
her madam-sahib, who, she thinks, can supply the needful, 
whatever it may be, and that will give an entrance to the house 
and neighbourhood. There is something very attractive in this 
village work. We can meet the women on so much more 
familiar terms than in the city, where we often find them stiff 
and standing on their dignity. 

There are other helps in this work beside the Bible women. 

A baby-organ draws the people, so does good singing when 

there are a number to join in it, but nothing can reach all 

Medical mis- classes SO effectually as a knowledge of the healing art. Every 

iuonari««. village has its sick and suffering ones, and he who can put 
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forth a hand to heal is at once a friend. Those who know the Thied Day. 
use of a few simple remedies have had experience of this, and 
wished so much they could do more, not only that they might 
relieve distress, but that they might secure confidence, and thus 
be enabled to speak more effectually of the things nearest their 
hearts. Of course, entrance to the home means access to the 
women. What might not a medical missionary accomplish in 
the way of healing the sick by a few months spent in the vil- 
lages every year! His wife would need no passport to the 
homes of those whom he had relieved. High and low would 
receive her, and she could learn too of sufferings which the 
timid ones would hesitate to tell the Dr. Sahib, and so be the 
means of helping them. The number of women suffering from 
troubles which have never been told is marvellous. They are 
found all over the land, and one's heart goes out in pity for 
them. The objection is raised that an itinerating physician 
could do so little in the short time that he would be staying in 
one place, but by making his camp at some central point he 
could visit the near villages, and a few cases relieved would be 
followed by as many patients as he could ask, and open doors 
for work among the women would surely result. There are 
difficulties in the way of a lady physician's touring in the 
villages unless she should be the missionary's wife, and in view 
of the general kind of practice one would necessarily have, the 
Doctor Sahib himself seems more properly the one to undertake 
it. Could any work be more hopeful of results than this ? 
As he moves his camp from place to place, he will find 
himself perhaps at some ontstation of the mission, where 
is a school, a preacher, and a few Christian families. 
How they would welcome his presence among them, and what 
help and encouragement he could afford, even while in the 
practice of his healing art ! Meanwhile his wife would bo 
making the acquaintance of the women, and try to make 
them understand somewhat of tho mechanism of the human 
frame, and what means to use for keeping it in a healthy con- 
dition. How few women have an idea how fearfully and won- 
derfully we are made. Hence the serious mistakes mothers make 
in the treatment of their children. A woman, who was seen 
leading along a little blind bo}', was asked how he became 
thus ? "His eyes were very hnrl, and some one told me to 
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fill in salt, and I did, and they all ran ont/' Lately some 
books have been issued on the care of children, their training, 
etc., which will be helpful, and prevent some of those pre- 
valent mal-practices. Anatomy should be taught, if possible, to 
the young Christian women, and to others if it could be 
managed. It opens the eyes wonderfully, revealing the skill 
and the benevolence of the Creator, and compelling reverence 
and adoration. The subject of the evangelization of India's 
women gains in importance as we consider it. All methods 
and every means need to be employed for its accomplishment ; 
which should have the preference in any one case, can only be 
decided by those engaged in the work, and great care should he 
taken not to regard the efforts of others with a spirit of criticism. 
It is a sad grief to an earnest worker to have, what he has been 
trying to do faithfully and to the best of his ability, spoken of 
as if of no account and even contemptible. God will guide those 
who are seeking to do His Will, and keep them from serious 
mistakes. All effort must be prayerful effort, or it will be 
vain. May the God of wisdom and grace bestow His Spirit 
upon the many who are giving their strength and life for the 
uplifting of these benighted women, and grant them to see 
some fruits of their labours ! 



Are medical 
missionfl a 
necessity? 



THIRD PAPER.— Medical Work. 

Miss A. S. KuGLEK, M.D., A. L, M., Guntur. 

It would be folly to waste your time and mine with apologies 
for the lack of information that, owing to the very short time 
afforded for its preparation, this paper contains. Yet I cannot 
but express regret that some one was not entrusted with its 
preparation ab a sufficiently early date to have gathered statis- 
tics from which most valuable deductions cotdd have been dravm. 
I can only try to present in a simple way a few of the points 
that, during a personal experience of nine years, have come before 
me in a practical way. It is possibly superfluous to say that 
the subject, as I shall treat it,' is in its relation to woman's work. 

The very first question that confronts us, and one that is to 
mission boards and committees of vital importance is, — Are 
medical missions for woman a necessity in India to-daj? 
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Does not the Countess of DufEerin's Fund afford adequate relief Third E 
to all those of the women of India who are willing to avail 
themselves of such aid? Judging from the reports of this fund 
it is doing a noble work in many parts of this country. But 
of the teeming millions of India only a comparatively few have 
yet come within reach of its influence. In the Northern 
Circars of the Madras Presidency, with a population of nearly 
seven millions, the only medical woman supplied by this fund 
is an Apothecary, who has for a year been working under dis- 
couraging circumstances in the town of Masulipatam. There is 
no doubt. that the condition of the Northern Circars is that of 
many similar tracts of country throughout this mighty empire. 
Such facts as these ought to be sufficient to convince the boards 
and committees that, not only is there still work for medical 
women to do, but that there will be for probably another 
century. 

Granted that it is fully determined that a medical work for The wort 
women is to be established in any given mission field, the next °^^^^^ be 
question, and one that must be decided in the home land is, — 
What kind of a person shall be appointed for the establishment 
of such a work ? Fortunately, for the best interests of mission 
work, the conviction is growing that it is of sufficient importance 
to call for special qualifications and special training. And what 
is true of this in general is equally true of any department 
of the work. No one should undertake educational work in 
India unless he or she has directed some attention to the sub- 
ject at home. By the observance of this rule much misdirected 
energy might be saved and the educational department ren- 
dered more efficient. No one should undertake medical work 
in India unless he or she has qualifications that would enable 
them to hold their place among the workers of the Western 
world. I am not now referring to the noble men and women 
who have done and are doing good service by relieving suffer- 
ing in places where no medical mission has been established, but 
of the qualifications of those who are to be sent out for the 
distinct purposes of establishing such a department. And if there 
is one word that I would speak to every committee that has in 
contemplation such a step it is that they send out a fully qua- 
lified physician. And because of the isolation that must attend 
erne who works in a mufassal station, as many of us do, — ^the 
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Two arc 
bt'ttoi* than 
Olio. 



young physician who has had one, two or three years of hospi- 
tal experience at home is far better able to grapple successfully 
with the difficulties that diseases in a new country present to 
her, and far less liable by inefficient treatment to bring discre- 
dit upon Christianity. Let me, therefore, appeal to those whose 
words have influence with the Home Boards, and ask that you 
use your influence in seeming the appointment of thoroughly 
([ualified physicians, for it is essential in this as in any other 
department to have workmen " that needeth not to be ashamed." 
The people of India are quick to detect a sham. They can soon 
determine whether or not persons are qualified for tKe position 
they are trying to fill, and if they think we are indifferent to 
the quality of the medical relief afforded, so long as the reli- 
gion we teach is pure, their respect for our reUgion will not be 
increased. 

Again, wherever a medical mission is to be established, urge 
that two lady physicians be sent to take charge of the work. 
If my experience has taught me nothing else it has shewn 
me the wisdom of following the Saviour's plan in sending out 
His disciples two by two. Several reasons can be adduced in 
favour of this plan. Notwithstanding the wonderful strides 
that have within my own memory been made in the standing 
accorded medical women, the fact remains that a large number 
of medical men judge more leniently of a professional mistake 
if committed by a man than if committed by a woman. A»d 
though every intelligent medical woman is likely to number 
among her friends at home, men who would be as kind to her as 
if she were a man, she comes to India not knowing at all with 
whom she may be associated professionally, friend or. foe, 
and unless she has a fellow- worker her position will at times 
be very trying. Again, it is absolutely impossible for 
any one individual to be a specialist in every department of 
medical science, and yet one who is far removed from the great 
cities of India often wishes that it were possible so to be. 
Where two physicians are sent together the more important 
specialities can be divided. 

I have dwelt upon the professional or medical qualifications 
not because I deem them more important than the spiritual, 
but because facts would bear out the statement that tha former 
have been, in at least some instances, considered of almost no 
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importance. As to spiritual qualifications those of the medical Thied Dah 
missionary should not differ from that of any other missionary, 
unless it be that the difficulties of the work require an added 
amount of faith, and hope, and love. 

The third question that confronts those about to commence Don't build 
a medical work for women is, — Where shall this work be o^i »no*her' 
established ? This question must be answered with reference to 
the mission. Of course, if it is in the large cities, such as 
Bombay, or Calcutta, it must be in such parts of the city as are 
not already supplied with medical aid. It would, for instance, 
be folly for any mission to waste its money in supplying 
medical aid to women within reach of the beautifully equipped 
Cam a Hospital of this city. 

But when the mission field is without the city, the largest 
and most accessible town of the field should be selected as the 
head -quarters of the work. 

What method shall the medical missionary pursue that will Methods, 
most effectually accomplish the end she has in view, viz,, the 
relief of suffering women and children, and the dissemination of 
the knowledge of the Healer of souls ? Three methods of work 
may be pursued either separately or combined, and it is the 
mission that has these three combined that is best prepared 
to shew the effect of medical work as a mission agency. Many 
medical missionaries are, because of circumstances, compelled to 
restrict their work to that of the treatment of patients in their 
homes and in the dispensary, but they, doubtless, look forward 
to the time when they will have at least a small hospital for 
the more serious cases. If their experience has been at all 
similar to my own, they wiU agree that it is an almost hopeless 
task to treat a very ill -patient in a native home, and the failure 
that often attends the most devoted service of the medical 
missionary in the care of such cases is due, at least sometimes, 
not to the lack of skill, but to a lack of opportunity for the 
exercise of skill. Hence, although there will always be some 
cases that can be as satisfactorily treated at home as in a 
hospital, there are a large number that cannot be so treated, 
and these are the ones more likely to be brought to the lady 
physician. 

Another side of this question of the treatment of the sick in Treatment a 
their own homes is that of the effect it has on the health of home. 
42 
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Third Day. ^.j^g medical missionary. As a rale the homes, to which we in 
the muf assal are called, do noi abound in light and fresh air. 
And a night spent in hard work in a room, that is small and 
lighted only by a foul smelling oil lamp, is not calculated to 
give one strength of body or vigour of mind. For the sake, 
therefore, both of patient and physician, cases requiiing long 
continued care should be brought to the hospital, if there 
be one. 

The dispensary is so a part of eveiy medical mission that 
it seems unnecessary to dwell on it. For five years these two 
methods of work were the only ones at my command, but that 
they have been found insufficient a substantial stone hospital 
with accommodation for fifty patients will soon be a 
permanent witness. All who have been called upon to treat 
the diseases of women know how many cannot be treated out- 
side a well -equipped hospital. And, as India is by means of 
her railroads and canals being brought more and more into 
communication with the Western world and Western methods, 
it is essential that those, who come to shew that the Western 
sciences of medicine and surgery are superior to those of the 
Orient, should have the best possible facilities for doing so. 
Nowhere can this be so well done as in a hospital. Per- 
sonally I cannot speak in regard to the management of a 
hospital in India ; I can only tell of that which we propose to 
do. We have asked our committee to supply two lady physi- 
cians and a head nurse from America. The Madras Medical 
College is every year sending out a certain number of young 
women as apothecaries and hospital assistants, and from these 
we hope to secure medical assistants. It is a matter for 
regret that few, if any. Native or Eurasian young women have 
prepared themselves as compounders, as this is a position 
that can be so well filled by women, and that position it is 
desirable should be thus filled, in hospitals and dispensaries for 
women. While there are excellent training schools for nurses in 
Madras there are many objections to exposing our Native girls 
to the dangers that attend a residence in a large city, and so we 
expect to have a class in which such Christian girls, as shew 
aptitude for the work, shall be trained as nurses, and we will 
be glad if, from time to time, a few of those who sui'pass in this 
department can be induced to continue their studies and become 
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hospital assistants, though we have wondered that some who Third Day. 
make excellent nurses leave this profession to become very 
poor doctors. And I would urge upon all interested in woman 
and her work, that they do all that they can to raise the 
standard of nursing as a profession, so that in India as in 
America it shall be sufficient testimonial of moral excel- 
lence to say of a woman, Native or Eurasian, that she is 
a nurse. 

Our hospital will be gosha, and efforts will be made to have Caste difficul- 
it conform in all essential respects to the caste customs of the 
Hindus, so that, though its doors will be open to women and 
children of all castes, so far as possible caste servants will be 
employed, wells will be kept caste, and special kitchens will be 
built for caste patients. It will not be possible to exclude 
non-caste patients from wards into which caste patients are 
admitted, but a few single wards will enable us to give to the 
more prejudiced special accommodation. And our object is not 
so much ourselves to break down evil customs which will be 
built up again as soon as the patient leaves us, as to lead them 
so far into the light that they, seeing the evil or foolishness of 
them, are willing to forsake them. What attitude shall the 
medical missionary take in regard to the support of the work ? Support. 
Here no ironclad nile can be laid down as that which it is very 
easy to do in one place it is impossible to do in another. A 
few years ago a medical lady engaged in mission work in 
Bombay wrote to America that there was no reason why a 
medical mission should not be self-supporting. Such a state- 
ment is apt to have a very deleterious effect upon mission 
boards, and would not be made by one who was at all acquainted 
with such work in the mufassal. It is true, however, that 
medical work in common with industrial work should be 
carried on with as little cost as possible to the church at home. 
How can this be accomplished ? In some missons the whole 
work is a charitable one so far as the people are concerned, 
and all the expenses are met by grants from the municipal 
councils and .district boards. In other missions the work is 
almost wholly self-supporting. Thus far our own work has 
been almost entirely dependent upon receipts from America. 
But we are now beginning to charge fees from the people. 
Nine years ago this seemed to be an impossibility, but it may 
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Thibd Day. be that oar failure to do so was simply an indication of our 
own lack of development. It certainly does not lessen the 
difficulties of the work to charge fees, for often it would be far 
easier to pay the fee out of one's own pocket than to undergo 
the annoyance of collecting it. However, it would not do to the 
people themselves the same amount of good. There is to-day 
no point that I feel more convinced upon them than that it is 
right for the medical missionary to charge fees for medicine 
and medical services. It has been well said that we prize most 
highly that which costs us something. And while we will 
always have with us the poor, who must be treated gratuitously, 
there are hundreds and thousands of Hindus who are not only 
abundantly able to pay moderate fees, but who will have a 
higher opinion of the medical skill that considers itself worth 
being paid for. 
Fees. In my own work re -opened after an absence of tfiree years 1 

have been able since January 1892 to collect in nominal fees 
rupees three Imndred, and the number of those able to pay that 
have come to me has been greater tlian in former years. This 
as an experiment has been encouraging, and shews that the 
charging of fees will not in our district keep away those who 
need our aid. 
Avoid what There is another side of the question that we as medical 
would pau- missionaries should consider. There are each year being 
^"^®' turned out from the various schools of medicine an increasing 

nimiber of indigenous medical workers. Shall we, by giving 
our services free, make it more difficult than it already is for 
these, in many instances most worthy practitioners, to establish 
themselves as independent workers ? And even where they 
are throughout the country attached to the Government 
hospitals and dispensaries they should not, because^of us, have 
their practice curtailed among the people. I know very weU 
that, in many instances, the fees asked by the apothecaries and 
hospital assistants are exorbitant, and am then only too ready 
to bring them to the notice of their superior officers who, with 
few exceptions, are men of high and unselfish motives. 
But still the principle remains that we should not, by our 
failure to charge any fee in the case of those who should pay 
lessen the value of the professional services of those who are 
dependent upon them for support. Moreover, we do a real 
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injury to the people themselves and tend to retard their Thibd Day. 
growth into an independent people by fostering in them the 
spirit of pauperism. There are societies in the Western world 
for suppressing mendicancy. Why should we help to strengthen 
it among those people who are naturally so inclined to con- 
sider begging an honourable profession ? Let us rather help 
them to strive against that which is a national weakness by 
requiring them, whenever practicable, to pay for our services, 
and by encouraging the wealthy among them to make volun- 
tary contributions to the work that others may, because of their 
gifts, be helped, and they themselves led to see the truth and 
beauty of Jesus* words, * * It is more blessed to give than to 
receive," 

The last question, and one for which all the others should 
prepare us, is, — How can medical work be made an efficient 
agency for the preaching of the Gospel, for the saving of souls ? 
The medical missionary knows full well that, despite her best 
endeavours, she often must fail in her efforts to stay the progress 
of disease — to save the body. And all of us engaged in such 
work have been called in when it has not only been too late 
to attempt to save the physical life, but even too late to bring 
messages of healing to the soul. Has it not, at such times, 
been a comfort to know that it has gone to be judged by One 
Who is "too good to err, too kind to be unjust" ? 

But how can we most effectually influence the many who 
are still capable of realizing the love of God ? We can do 
this in no better way than by shewing forth in our own lives 
the love of Christ. Christ-like words are very good, but 
Christ-like actions are far better. Do we not too often in our 
efforts to find time to speak the former unfit ourselves for the 
shewing forth of the latter ? 

In the visits of the physician to the home there is often very 
little opportunity for direct teaching. Her province here is Teaching, 
oftener that of opening the door, removing prejudices, and 
preparing the way for the Bible teacher. A patient very ill 
with fever or convulsions is in no condition to understand the 
gospel message, but she does afford to the missionary an excel- 
lent opportunity of shewing to the numerous relatives and 
friends that the religion of Christ teaches us to be gentle, and 
patient, and unselfish. The Hindu gentleman, who was 
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^* astonished that the medical missionary should spend a night with 

those who were not related to her, received new ideas of the 
teaching of Christ. The wealthy zemindar, who has refused 
admittance to all others, beseeches the medical missionary to 
favour him by affording relief to the inmates of his zenana 
The still small voice of suffering acts as a magic wand, opening 
from within doors that from the exterior have appeared her- 
metically sealed against every form of Gospel effort. 
. The plan in our own dispensarji during the past year has 
been to open the work at 7-30 a. m., and at 8 o'clock to have a 
half hour's religious service consisting of reading a Bibl^ 
lesson, a short address and prayer. Then for two hours the 
Bible woman reads and talks with the women in the waiting 
room. 

As to the best method to be followed in Bible work in a 
hospital I cannot yet speak from experience. Tact and 
common sense are as essential in religious as in secular 
work, and the exercise of these qaalities will be of un- 
told value in winning souls for Christ by means of medical 
work, in the zenanas, in the dispensary, and in the hospital. 

While this paper makes no claims to completeness its 
failure to touch upon results would render it still more lacking. 
But when we compare that which has been done with that 
which remains to be done, cannot it with truth be said that 
we have only touched upon results in every department of 
mission work in India ? The enthusiasm of the new missionary 
or of the temporary worker in India may lead them to think 
that, so soon as they have an opportunity of proclaiming the 
"good news," India will be saved. The veteran missionary, 
with a faith purified by the trials and triumphs of many years' 
labour, believes even more strongly that India will be saved, but 
she knows that it will not be in this generation. The very 
nature of the work done by the zenana missionary is such that 
very little of it appears in the statistical tables of reports. 
And of none is this more true than of the medical missionary, 
and there are times when the Master's words, "Blessed are they 
that have not seen and yet have believed," seem spoken for 
their encouragement. And yet the faithful sowing of seed is 
not barren of results. The breaking down of prejudice, the 
giving up of old superstitions, the preparing of the way for 
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the reception of the Word, are fruits not to be despised. And Third D^ 
when, after years of faithful service, we see gathered into the 
church below those whom the medical work has been the 
means of leading to the Great Physician, is it not enough to 
make us rejoice that we have been counted worthy, not only 
to believe in Christ but also to suffer for His sake ? 

Therefore, let us all encourage medical work as one of the 
appointed means not alone of helping to expound the surpassing 
philanthrophy of the Christian religion, but of leading men and 
women to Christ. And those of us who are medical mission- 
aries will do well to remember that our work is not only ** to 
pluck up and to break down" but also " to build and to plant," 
and He Who hath called us to this work speaks to us to-day, 
saying: '* Speak unto them all that I command thee : be not 
dismayed at them, lest I dismay thee before them. For, behold, 
I have made thee this day a defenced city, and an iron pillar, 
and brazen walls, against the whole land, against the princes 
thereof, against the priests thereof, and against the people of 
the land. And they shall fight against thee, but the}' shall not 
prevail against thee, for 1 am with thee, saith the Lord, to 
deliver thee." 



FOURTH PAPER. 

By Miss S. L. Mulvaney, C. E. Z., Calcutta. 

**The field is the world." This is a text which the broad The field, 
title of the paper, and this large representative Conference 
impresses upon the mind, whilst it also reminds us that we 
missionaries, oft sorely tempted to get engrossed each in his 
or her own work, are prone to forget the injunction of our 
model missionary, St. Paul — " Look not every man on his 
own things, but every man also on the things of others." 

An occasion like this gives us a grand opportunity for doing 
the latter. God grant that we may each one return, quickened 
with holier^ aspirations as to how we may carry on His work, 
not •' 7ny work, " and with more power in the Spirit to do it in 
His way, not in " my way,^^ 

This text forces itself constantly on the mind in the 
cosmopolitan sort of work, which God has put upon us in the 
great metropolis Calcutta. Jewesses, Parsees, up country 
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"^^^^ ?^^' Hindus, and Muhammadan women and girls are our special 
The Jew first, care there. **To the Jew first, and also to the Gentile" is the 
Divine order , so I put Jewesses first, though I have little to tell 
of work accomplished among them as yet. Let us beseech 
of missionary friends to ponder the order, ** to the Jew first," 
and let us all lay to heart their primary claim, a lesson, which 
the Lord has been bringing home to some of His workers in 
Calcutta, where He has much blessed what little has been 
attempted. Bombay has led the way in this direction, and 
among the Beni-Israel there have been true converts from the 
schools. 

Oh let us have a thought in our daily prayer — ** Thy King- 
dom come," for those who are rejecting the Messiah-king, Who 
will soon return, and send forth Jews to reap such a Harvest 
in the *' world " as we have not yet seen. Let there be 
constant intercession for all Christians working in the midst 
of Jews. Let there be an effort made to gain some influence 
over any Israelites whom we may come across. And, above 
all, let there be more love for therai for the sake of Him ** Who 
came unto His Own, and His Own received Him not." Let us 
study His Word with the desire to use their present scattered 
state and condition as a valuable witness to the Truth of 
Prophecy, as well as one of the strongest proofs of the 
truth of God's Word — " Ye that are the Lord's remem- 
brancers, keep not silence, and give Him no rest till He 
establish, and till He make Jerusalem a praise in the earth." 
•* And so all Israel shall be saved.'* Isai. Ixii. 6, 7. Rom. 
xi. 26, etc. 
Muhammadan ^^ ^s for the vast masses of Muhammadan women in India 
women. ti^at I would especially and humbly plead with you this day, 

begging of all who read this paper, to consider their claims for 
more missionary effort to be put fortli on behalf of those 
who are generally found so much less responsive to Christian 
effort than Hindus are. Let us trace to its source the strong 
opposition of Muhammadans to the Gospel, in the eclectic 
spirit of the '* False Prophet," daring, in his arrogance and 
pride, to choose some of God's truth and reject some. The 
one Holy Triune God hath said, " If any man shall take away 
from the words of the Book, God shall take away his part out 
of the book of ^//e." Can we wonder then that the curse of 
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death, in things temporal as well as things spiritual, rests Thibd Da 

upon the followers of him who rejected such words of the 

book as this — '* He that hath the Son hath life." There is 

much to humiliate us in the thought that Muhammad might 

have been so different if the Christians whom he came across 

had been " living epistles/* Spurious Christianity was in his 

day as it is in ours the stumbling block in the way of the 

progress of the Gospel of life. Having dealt boldly with 

idolatry he, pained and shocked by Mariolatry, went to the 

other extreme, and degraded the Son of God to the position 

of a mere man. 

The ground is hard, among Muhammadans generally, but Hard groi 
notably so in Calcutta. The experience of our C. M. S. and 
C. E, Z. M , S. missionaries in some other parts, such as the 
Nuddea District, Bengal, and in the Punjab has been the 
reverse. The Rev. Dr. Weitbrecht, speaking from great 
experience in the Punjab, says : ** This fact may there be due 
to the influence of the Sikh religion which, to some extent, 
was meant as a compromise between Islam and Hinduism, 
partly that the community is a large one and so not on the 
defensive, as among a preponderatingly Hindu population." 
A wave of opposition has passed over C. E. Z. work in one of 
its oldest stations, Amritsar, and in Peshawar where a zenana 
mission, was opened about the time of the last Decennial 
Conference, when A.nnie Norman began her brief self-sacri- 
ficing missionary career. Persecuted in Pesliawar, the C. E. Z. 
ladies were obliged almost to close the work there, which 
gave them time to visit the Hazara District where the call 
for workers is a loud one now. 

Previously a tentative effort, to establish a zenana* mission 
there, had been checked, its short life only proving the great 
importance of work being invariably carried on among the 
women, side by side with that among the men. Fruit there 
was in one at least, who followed the missionary to Amritsar, 
and is now garnered in the Heavenly House after having led 
a consistent life since his baptism. 

Of Amritsar Miss Wauton writes— "I think there was much Amritsar. 
more progress noticeable in former years than during the last 
ten years, but perhaps it does not follow that there is really 

♦Carried on by Miss M. Smith, Hon. Missionary, 0. E. Z. M. S. • 
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Thibd Day, less. We have had some tremendous attacks made upon us 
first by the Arya Somaj who nearly emptied our schools, and 
then by an Anjuman-i-Islam/orme(i/c»r thej)urposeoiTesistmg 
the efforts of the zenana mission. In short, both were rival 
missions ; they copied our plans, opened schools close to our 
doors, swept our scholars into them by dint of bribes and 
threats, and, following us to the houses, tried to get them closed 
against us. This Anjuman has been going on for more than 
three years, but I am thankful to say their funds are at last 
exhausted, and they have closed their last school. Now I hope 
we shall be more free. " Hard the ground certainly is among 
the Muhammadans, but " this Gospel of the Kingdom must first 
be preached among all nations, as a witness, and then shall 
the end come." Let us look forward to many a glad surprise 
at the Heavenly reunion, when some, who have been hidden 
from us here, will shine for ever and ever. 

A brief sketch of a mission, established for the last twelve 

Calcutta. years among them in Calcutta, will illustrate how He has 
blessed this desire to be a witness among the Muhammadans, 
who must have been hardening themselves against any efforts 
put forth by the missionaries there in former years. They form 
a large portion of the population* of this great city, and yet 
the Hindus had been so much more responsive that we found 
large organizations of our own C. E. Z. M., as well as of six 
other societies, entirely engrossed with them ; whilst then, as 
now, we could only hear of an isolated case of a Muhammadan 
pupil being taught by any other mission in Calcutta. But 
God's time had come ; so we soon got a few pupils, and their 
number increased most rapidly during the period that we had 
a teacher who was herself a convert from Muhammadanism, and 
a saiyidani, Alas, their guile and bigotry ensnared her, and 
she went back amongst her own people, where God kept her. 
She did not deny her Saviour, and has had the joy lately after 
six years' subsequent mission work in another station, of reap- 
ing much fruit. Especially has she cause to rejoice over her 
own sister, who had heard the Bible during that period of her 
seeming " going back," and has recently been baptized. Tnily, 
the hope for the growth of the church is in the converts, who 

Ojasua for 1891, Muhammadan population of Calcutta 221,013. 
^ „ „ Hindu „ ,, „ 428,692. 
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always have more influence in bringing their fellow -country Thied Day 
people to Christ. 

In 1884 we succeeded in opening our best purdahnishin Schools, 
school, in the neighbourhood of the late ex -king of Oude's 
palace in a suburb of Calcutta, where our efforts were constant- 
ly being thwarted by the Muhammadan teachers or Kahars on 
whom we were so dependent, or by the reports spread abroad 
that the girls were being thus entrapped that they might subse- 
quently be despatched to the Kaiser-i-Hind ! In this neigh- 
bourhood we now have another school both taught daily by 
Muhammadan women, there being no Christians near. Con- 
stant careful supervision, and Bible instruction from ourselves, 
has supplied the great want of these teachers, and we have 
found them willing to see that the girls commit to memory the 
Scripture, etc., which we set them. Of course, this is not the 
** ideal** system, but it is our experience that, with a thorough 
missionary spirit in the one who superintends, it is decidedly bet- 
ter than putting a school into the hands of a secularly-minded 
^^ Christian^* teacher, especially when in a somewhat isolated 
position In some places teachers thus used have become 
Christians. We have five other schools in Calcutta itself, one 
for low caste Hindustani girls bearing rich fruit in real confession 
of Christ; one a mixed school for very poor Arabs of both re- 
ligions ; another has collapsed for a time ; two more are in 
Bengali language for those Muhammadans who speak that 
tongue. The greatest difficulty always is one which is a rebuke 
to cold-hearted worldly-minded Christians, viz,, the Muham- 
madan parent is so confident that religious instruction ought to 
have the primary place that he will not send his girls to school 
till they have read the Koran. Often by that time the terrible 
early marriage arrangements make it improper for his girl to 
go outside the house even where we give them a dooli to con- 
ciliate their prejudices with regard to purdah customs. 

We strive to work in our schools on the principle of great Scripture 
faith and caution about teaching the Bible Faith, that we teaching, 
must teach the Word itself, for it is that which is the ** power 
of God unto salvation," our one great aim for our girls ; caution 
in the choice of texts taught to them by rote. Muhammadans 
have a deeply rooted aversion always aroused by the repetition 
of certain expressions, so we think it best to say that such a text 
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Thibd Day. 



Progress. 



Methods. 



as St, John iii. 16 is too solemn a word for them to recitey 
till they accept its great truth, and are able to bear the cross 
which its confession wiU involve. 

But we give its doctrinal import. The girls are each taught 
an Urdu Bible Catechism, and commit one text to memory 
weekly, being expected each to recite it vsdth an intelligent 
understanding of its meaning. They are encouraged to 
learn a parable, for instance, in Bible words, to tell it also in 
their own words, to shew that they do not know it merely 
by rote. 

There have been a few baptisms in connection with our 
mission, but only as yet from the poorer classes ; but we have 
great cause for rejoicing over the women who have been 
baptized, also that their husbands too are Christians. 

The work begun by one missionary, and a Bible-woman, in 
1881, has increased, so that there is now more than enough 
for 3 missionaries, 7 assistant missionaries, 5 Christian and 
2 Muhammad an teachers. Per ardua ad astra, has been the 
motto of this effort, to Him be all the praise for difficulties 
overcome. 

Let us turn to the consideration of methods. ** Prove all 
things, hold fast that which is good.*' Let us try to provoke 
in our own minds at this Conference a spirit of enquiry as to 
what improvements might be made, if after " proving " our 
methods, they are ** found wanting." Also, on the other hand, 
let us lay to heart the latter part of this text. God grant that 
young missionaries especially may see to it, lest being carried 
away by a very praiseworthy zeal, which it would be oftentimes 
well for their seniors to emulate, they go to the other 
extreme, and do not " hold fast to that which is good," in the 
methods of our honoured predecessors. Let us bear a word of 
warning that we should seek more on our knees for that grace 
of humility which Augustine said was the first and the second 
and the third step in the CAm^-like life. With or without 
reason, how easily a spirit of rivalry is picked up by our 
weaker fellow workers ! Let us beware lest, by look or word, 
or action, we seem to cast any slur on those with whom we are 
working or in whose steps'we follow, for this is one of the 
special temptations of a missionary. I was startled lately by 
a convert telling me he had been kept back from baptism in 
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the mission by being told by an agent that his Sahib would Thied Day. 

not like it if another baptized him. Again, a Bible woman 

told me of a zenana pupil who had been on a visit to her 

station where, under her teaching, she asked for baptism 

there ! The pupil's own lady teacher wished her to come back 

before baptism, to her oimi city, where she has entirely gone 

back from her hopeful condition ! Perhaps the lady was right, 

but the Bible woman unfortunately took the impression that 

it was because she wanted the baptism in her own station ! 

" Especially to them who are of the household of faith" we Bo not forget 
are commissioned "to do good." Have not we zenana ^^j^^^j^^^ 
missionaries been a little narrow-minded in our treatment of 
Native Christian women ? It is hard for the overtaxed worker 
to add a Bible class or mothers' meeting for them to her other 
duties, but it does seem that the above text should apply to 
these spiritual matters, and that she wiU be blessed in doing 
this or in initiating temperance meetings, Band of Hope, Y. W, 
C. A. and 0. S. Union Branches, where the Lord seems to 
guide her to it. I say initiate, because I do think our object, 
as Lady Superintendents especially, should be to draw out and 
guide the efforts of others, keeping ourselves in the background, 
rather than to be deterred from some work which appears a 
need just because wo cannot devote ourselves entirely to it and 
get it done as well as we would wish. "These ought ye to 
have done, and not to have left the other undone," is a 
possibility which becomes feasible only in proportion as we 
are waiting, looking up for the guidance of the Eye in every 
minor detail as well as in great things. The inconsistencies 
of the Christian in India are our greatest hindrance in the 
i^read of the Grospel ; let us be missionaries as opportunity 
arises to all, European or Indian, with whom we may come in 
contact. Oftentimes inviting our lady friends to go with us 
to our work, to help us with their fingers, or their pen, draws 
on those who are not really workers, until they become as one 
with us. One such Bengali lady wrote to me the other day 
that she now wanted to do missionary work. We should 
encourage such by looking upon them as outside partners in 
our concern, unless they can be helped on to become either in 
part, or altogether, honorary or paid workers. Even the 
English lady who knows no vernacular may help us by teach- 
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TraED Day. ing work in our schools, etc. Will it not be worth a little 
delay in our own work, if this leads her to find she can learn 
the colloquial, and that she can get a Roman Urdu Peep of 
Day and spell it out in loving faith to her ayah who will soon 
feel the influence, if it is the " rest " of her own faith which 
leads the mistress to wish to communicate God's truth to her 
humble sister ? It is easy for those who have been long in India 
to pick up Hindustani in the English character. An instance 
with which we were brought in contact, through the Time and 
Talents Branch of the Y. W. C. A., it would be well for us 
to put before others to emulate. A lady, in the years before 
her marriage, had learned some Urdu ; lately she went 
regularly for some weeks to a school of ours, giving us practical 
help even alone in the schools if the teaohers were ill. All 
this was done with the hope that some day she might be able 
to open a school of her own, should she find herself with her 
husband, in a place where one was wanted. 
Letters of in- Inter-communication amongst missionaries — God grant that 
troduction, ^j^g outcome of this Conference may be that there may be 
more interchange of introductions between missionaries ! If a 
zenana pupil goes away, or a Native Christian, let us give 
them an introduction to the missionaries of the station they go 
to, so that any influence gained over them may be sustained. 
Especially do our hearts bleed over the many Native Christians 
who seem to sink in the depths of Calcutta darkness, to whom 
a hand would have been stretched out to guide from the first, 
had they been commended to some one. 
'^Missions.'* Missions among Native Christian women have been tried 
with great results. I think the time has come for us to have 
more of them. Let us have more ! Let us pay visits to each 
other's work, and especially let us try to arrange for our teachers 
to hear more about other missions, and, where practicable, to 
pay them visits too! One village Bible woman, after going a 
day's round with a lady in another place, expressed great sur- 
prise, having evidently thought before, that she was the only 
one doing such work. 
Trai vie of Bible women, especially for Muhammadans, should be more 
Bible women, thoroughly trained in the Bible doctrine, and spirit too ! Then, 
not courting controversy, they will be fit to meet it, when the 
gauntlet is thrown down, as is frequently the case, by the 
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question, "Why do you call Jesus Christ the Son of God? '' Thied Day. 
That jphrase should be but little brought forward at first. 
Many of the model sermons of the Acts are like little creeds, 
and they bring forward Christ as ** the sent one." St. Paul, 
it is true, "went straightway into the synagogues, and 
preached that Christ is the Son of God."* So we must not 
^* water down " that precious truth, but let us never give the 
impression that we can explain or even understand it. Our 
late Poet Laureate was right — 

* * Strong Son of G-od, immortal Love 

** Whom we, that have .not seen Thy face, 

'* By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 
" Believing where we cannot prove.'* 

Let us keep to that high ground that Rah ul Allah His title, 
in the Koran even, acknowledges Him to be of the Nature of 
God, which is high above our finite comprehension, although 
shadowed forth in the three -fold nature of man. Illustrations, 
such as this, are often useful, 

Bible lessons are most important, but a great difficulty to Bible lessons 
those whose teachers are scattered at a distance from the 
Home. 

The Prayer Meeting held regularly, at which all assemble, Grayer meet- 
is the great strength of the zenana mission. We are often i^^^- 
joined by others. Especially is it desirable to draw in any 
converts, who are living independently, and to take such women 
with us, occasionally, to give their testimony, in our zenana 
visitation, in a quiet way. 

Industrial Homes are a great need for poor Native Christians, industrial 
or for inquirers, or those who might become so. Some such homes, 
relief is being given by our Branch, One deserted wife is 
enabled to remain in her father's house supporting herself 
honourably by net -work which we sell. 

Converts'* Homes must be multiplied, carried on as simply Converts' 
and economically as possible, with every effort to make the homes, 
women feel they must aim at supporting themselves. One, in 
Bengal, in connection with our C. E. Z, M. S., had over forty 
pass through it during its first decade. As a rule it is difficult 
to mix Muhammadans and Hindus, especially Bengalis ; there 
is such strong hereditary prejudice, superadded generally to 

*Acts ix. 20. 
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Third Day. the difficulty of language. Where practicable the homes 
should be composed of numerous little houses round the typical 
Oriental courtyard with one outlet. Here, in their own free 
natural way, they can carry on much of their cooking, etc., in 
the open air and retain some of their old customs. Converts 
from Islam, whether men or women, seem to pass through 
periods of temptation to recant, in which they jpust be treated 
with prayerful tenderness and firmness, in the faith and assur- 
ance that passing through it they will be stronger to help others. 

In zenana teaching we have found it most important to be 
candid. From the first we give no iesionsy vsdthout the Bible 
lesson, although we sometimes pay preliminary or friendly 
visits to gain their confidence. One feature of this work is 
the way we try to develop in those who can already read 
some taste for it. Reading for information is a thing almost 
unknown to them. Stories in the Vernacular, such as Miss 
Tucker, Miss Hewlett, Miss Marston and others, are giving us 
are invaluable for lending. 

Indians visiting England. — Oh that we could sound a trum- 
pet blast, throughout that land, of warning about the ever 
increasing number, who, whether Christians or non-Christians, 
•too often get more harm than good there! The Rev. Jani 
Alii, M.A., of Cambridge, stated at a Conference, with regard 
to the importance of more prayerful interest and effort being 
put forth for such, that he felt he owed more to the **home 
life " in England, to which he was so cordially welcomed by 
his friends than to anything else. Certain experiences of the 
last few years shew that social intercourse can only be useful 
when carried on with great tact and trustful faith. 

The Liverpool Bubble, — This is a wave of that same spirit 
which characterized the Athenians of old. It is boasted about 
very much by the Muhammadans. However, a leading and 
bigoted Saiyid, who is well acquainted with its details through 
some relatives who were for a time among its members, told 
me how little reality there is about it. 

Great increase there has been in woman's work for Muham- 
madans during the last decade. Taking for instance one society, 
its work among them has trebled in Madras, opened most 
encouragingly in Bangalore, Jubbulpore, etc. *'The Lord hath 
been mindful of us. He will bless us." It is well to ponder 
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another word of St. PauPs:—*' Prove your own selves.^' Third Day 
*• Finally " my sisters^ let us " Be strong in the Lord and in 
the power of His Might." 



FIFTH PAPER.— Christian Women. » 

By Miss Thoburn, M. E. C, Lucknow. 

There was a time when there was no new thing under the Change. 
Indian sun, but it is past. Slowly but surely, that which 
seemed fixed is being overthrown and new social conditions are 
appearing. The caste that will be highest in the future will 
be made up of individuals who are capable of change for the 
better. They may be " not many mighty^ not many noble," 
they may have neither wealth nor rank nor great talent, but 
they will have the vantage ground of freedom^ giving them a 
capacity for growth not possessed by those who have apparently 
more favoured positions, because they are inherited and are 
not repugnant to taste and custom. 

This vantage ground is occupied by the Christians. They Christiana 
are numerically so insignificant that, except to the sympathetic co'nparod^ 
observer, their hundred thousands are lost sight of among the 
hundred millions of Hindus and Muhammadans. And the 
Christian himself, and even the missionary^ may underestimate 
their importance. From childhood up to the latest missionary 
meeting, all the stories and pictures and appeals have been 
about Hindus and Hinduism, and even here they are more 
romantic objects of interest than the convert is at any time 
after his first year of Christianity. They still ** bow down to 
wood and stone," as when Heber's hymn was written, stirring 
our hearts to indignant zeal for the honour of our Master, and 
they are still ignorant of Him Who is our life. No wonder 
then that they occupy missionary attention and demand effort. 
But the ratio of increase of converts to Christianity will nut 
only depend upon the efforts of missionaries, but upon tlie con- 
verts, their work, their personal character and the training 
they receive. 

- This training must be in two lines — for men and women. 

One wearies of the talk about woman's work and position and 

prospects, represfjnted by booke and associations and laws, but 
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here is a place where the separation has been so wide and so 
continuous that woman in many characteristics appears to 
belong to a distinct race— almost to a distinct species. 

Christian women are much more prominent and correspond- 
ingly more important than Christian men. There are men all 
over the Empire, wearing more or less modified European 
dress and occupying all manner of public positions ^ who pro- 
fess any or no religion, but there are few women seen in pub- 
lic places, or capable of talking in public places, who are not 
Christians, and their limited number attracts attention to 
them. Their prominence is not due to any merit or demerit or 
choice of their own, but to the freedom which the religion of 
freedom has brought them, the education it has given them, 
and the duties to which it has called thefti. If they live in a 
village they are probably the only women in the community 
who can read and write ; no others go to a place of worship 
with men, sing and pray with them or are addressed by men 
in public assemblies. Their daughters go away to boarding 
schools and return to become village oracles, consulted at 
times by their own fathers who have had less opportunity of 
seeing and knowing Christian usages and duties. If their 
homes are in a city where their class is more numerous, they 
perhaps attract less attention as a novelty, but even there they 
are observed and often subjected to painful criticism, aud what 
is more trying, to doubt. They stand as the representatives 
of all the women of India, as they will be when they are 
free. 

Whether fitted to their place or whether sfcill feeling their 
way to familiarity with their new relations. Christian women 
are prominent and important in city and country. They are 
teachers, Bible women and zenana visitors. When students 
for the Dufferin medical schools are called for, the Christians 
are prepared to stand the tests for the scholarships offered. 

More than three -fourths of all those who have applied or 
})assed these test examinations are Christians. They a,ro found 
in both Dufferin and mission hospitals, as doctors, compounders 
and nurses ; they appear for the advanced examinations in the 
educational department. While they have been passing 
Entrance examinations for the past twenty years the fii'st 
Muhammadan girl has this year matriculated. 
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And so it is that the numerically smallest class of women Third Dat 
in India is the most important. To her that hath shall be 
given. Because of her opportunity, her duty, her representative 
character and her influence we owe our best missionary effort 
to the Christian woman and her daughter, and there is 
no obstacle in the way, no doors to open, no prejudice 
to overcome. 

This work, as usual, takes many forms, but it should be in 
the first place evangelistic. 

In all the cities there are Christians outside the mission Christians 

circles whom we never see nor know, except when some erreat °^1*^^.^® ^"® 

' ^ o mission. 

occasion brings them all together. There are also Eurasians, 
. who are in fact Indian Christians, and who are in many cases 
more neglected, less appreciated, but not less important in the 
Kingdom of Heaven nor in the future of the Indian church. 
Identified with these are Europeans also, whose lives will 
always be spent in India, whose children will grow up and 
marry and die here. They should know and own the Chris- 
tians who have come out of heathenism as brothers and sisters 
in Christ. It is a painful fact that, when they do not so know 
them, they become friends and companions in the ready fellow- 
ship of vice. House-to-house visitation among these people is 
as much a duty as the same kind of work in London or New 
York. The visits are easily followed by cottage prayer-meet- 
ings and Bible readings, and these are effective agencies in 
upholding or restoring those who, if neglected in a heathen 
city, will surely sooner or later become morally lapsed into 
heathenism while nominally Christian, thinking themselves 
so, and so called by their non- Christian neighbours. 

Evangelism is also required among the new converts, Greater 
especially those of the villages where there has been no pre- ignorance oi 
vious zenana teaching, and where the men have heard and 
received more truth than the women. When families come 
together into the church the women are certain to be more 
gQoraut, more suparstitious, and consequently less teachable ; 
they are also still timid and doubtful, and need women evan- 
gelists. A woman can only reach them by going from village 
to village with her ox -cart and little tent, sitting down in the 
humble homes, gathering the converts together, talking, 
unfolding, explaining, and leading them to become true and 
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steadfast disciples of the Great Teacher. It is a widening 
work, and one for which we should be prepared. One 
missionary who spends most of the cold season among 
the villages, speaking of the need of carrying spiritual food to 
these scattered little ones of the flock, says : "There are Chris- 
tians in a thousand villages in these provinces, and with all I 
could do I have visited less than one hundred." The labourei'S 
are few, and not many have time or strength for this kind of 
work, but it waits to be done, and the thousand villages will 
soon become ten thousand. Converted sadhus, like Chandni 
of Midnapur and Premi of Ajudhia, trained from childhood to 
long and toilsome journeys, and trained later in Bible lore, 
will do this evangelism effectively. It should be a recognized 
department in aU plans of work. 

When we cannot go to the village women, we may bring 
them to us in the persons of their daughters. Teachers cannot 
always, or often, be placed in remote villages, but the girls can 
be brought to boarding schools in central statioQS, and while 
they live in a manner as nearly like their home life as possible, 
they may be taught elementary knowledge of books and prac- 
tical wisdom of the kind that Lemuel's mother commended to 
her son. There are girls in the middle classes of such schools 
in the province of Bohilkhand who have not only cooked but 
ground the grain that made their food thix>ughout their school 
course ; there is a school in Kumaun where bright intelligent 
girls who have passed the examination that admitted them to 
the Agra Medical School, not only gi'ound their own grain but 
helped to plant and reap it in the terraced fields on the hill 
side. These girls are good Bible students, and before they 
leave school they have opportunity to teach in Sunday Schools 
and visit in mohuUas near by, doing just the evangelistic work 
that is needed in their native villages. They return not only as 
teachers, but to build up the Christian family life of their 
homes, whether with their parents or husbands, and to aid in 
developing the spiritual life and work of the village churches. 

And so the evangelistic work passes into the educational. 
We have, in many cases, been forced to begin with the 
latter, and having begun, we have taught too much rather 
than too little ; we have let quantity take precedence of quality. 
We have sometimes forced growths and sometimes prevented 
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development. We have not always remembered that education Thibd Day. 

is indigenous. Given the right impulse, surrounded by the right 

influence, restraints and encouragementSj character of mind and 

heart will have a healthy growth and habit, and custom will form 

around character. We have tried sometimes to train the women 

and girls committed to our care to our customs, but oftener to 

our ideas of their customs. They may not arrange their 

houses according to our taste, nor dress as we would choose, 

but if they have that within them which delights in ** whatsoever 

things are true . . . • and whatsoever things are lovely" 

they will not make serious mistakes. What they do make will 

be temporary. Meanwhile, we must be patient, and remember 

the embarrassments of their position. In coming out of the 

zenana^ in most cases, some change in dress is required ; but a 

"Woman whose ancestors wore the same fashion for a thousand 

years, and who has had no experience to help her, is not to be 

expected to know where to end the change she is reluctantly 

forced to begin. Like dress, all social manners and customs 

are in a transition state, which well might puzzle the wisest ; 

but the wisest will not try to mould them into fixed forms, and 

will not have less faith in character nor less hope for ultimate 

success because of some crudities in the earlier stages of 

development. 

In our school for Christian girls the moral education should Moral influ- 
have the first place. This is difficult under the Indian edu- ®^°® ^™*' 
cational system that makes examinations the object of effort for 
teacher and pupil, but unless the development of the moral 
character be kept in view, our other lessons will do little for the 
individual or for India. It has been objected that the girls 
who have received higher education have made poor wives and 
mothers. A degree cannot make a good wife or mother, or a 
good woman ; it cannot give any moral qualification. One 
great weakness in Hindu motherhood is that it does not know 
its responsibility, and does not realize that it has character to 
form and a home to make, as well as a place to occupy in a 
house. If these obligations are not laid upon thoughtful school 
girls, if they are not held before them as mere important than 
examinations, those who never learned them from example or 
tradition will scarcely be trained into their observance by the 
little household literature that finds its way into a college 
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TniBP Day, curriculum. Euclid cannot teach a woman her duty to her 
husband or child. 

But knowing her duty to her husband and child from Bible 
precept and faithful lessons from Christian teachers, Euclid will 
contribute to the strength of mind that can enforce and maintain 
discipline and wield the influence it is her duty to possess. It 
is because secular schools do not combine these two forces that 
they fail in producing the symmetrical character we wish to see 
in those women whose peculiar advantages of education have 
placed them where they are observed by all. 
Higher Happily there is no general prejudice against the higher 

education for education of Christian girls, and there is everything to en- 
^"^ * courage them to study as far as their ability or circumstances 

will allow. The last decade has seen a marvellous change in 
this respect. The Dufferin work opens a highway both to 
usefulness and profit. The educational department asks for 
able teachers, and will call more loudly when education in 
India is not the unbalanced, one-sided work it is to-day. The 
late educational reports shew that the girls who are under 
instruction are only four per cent, the number of boys ; if 
Christian girls were not included the percentage would be at least 
one-half lower. Girls' schools will increase, and their teachers 
are those who are under instruction to-day, the great majority 
of whom are Christians. With the increase of schools exami- 
ners and inspectresses will be required. In literature there is 
another field. The women and girls who have not yet learned 
English have almost nothing to read. Foreign thought and 
language can never mean to them what their own tongue, used 
by one of themselves, may so easily express. In every direction 
there are wide opportunities with correspondingly great res- 
ponsibilities and duties. 
A missionary ^^ addition to the moral education that will manifest it- 
influence, self in home life as well as in public, and the developed intellect 
equal to the demands of the time, there should be a special 
miasioniry education. We should teach to teach. We should 
lay the duty of bringing India to Christ upon every heart that 
we can touch. One lesson will not be sufficient. Like English, 
or science, or any other subject, this requires a daily living con- 
tact with missionary work and interests. It must be well 
learned in order to pass the examinations of time and trial and 
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discouragement, and it must be filled with the power that is third Day. 
only given by the Holy Spirit. Organization is the present 
day method, and this missionary eflFort should be given the form 
and permanent force of organization. The Young Women's 
Christian Association, the Society of Christian Endeavour, or 
something similar should find place in all our schools. 

And so education comes back to evangelization. All that is 
done or planned in any department of the service has but one 
object — to extend the Kingdom of Christ and to glorify His 
Name. 



FIRST SPEECH. 

By Miss Greenfield, S. F. G., Ludhiana. 

[In the absence of Miss Greenfield her speech was read by 
Miss Andrews.] 

I wish to take advantage of the few minutes assigned to me 
to ask the opinion of my fellow-missionaries on a subject to 
which sooner or later, if you have not already done so, you must 
give your serious attention. I refer to the difficulties attending 
the baptism of women and girls from heathen and Muhamma- The baptism 
dan families. ^ ^^"^"^- 

First, with regard to girls who have received instruction 
either in their own homes or in our schools. They have 
been instructed, it may be for years, in Christian truth, 
are as intelligent and as well informed as any children of their 
own age at home, and now they begin to aak us, " Does the 
Lord Jesus really require us to be baptised ? And, if so, how 
are we to do it ?" One may reply, "He certainly does require 
those who believe in Him to be baptized." Then they ask, 
" How and where can we obey this command ? Our parents 
will certainly forbid it, and, if possible, prevent us from it. 
The men to whom we are betrothed will not sanction it, and we 
ourselves shrink from publicity ; can you not baptize us here ? 
Is it necessary for us to come to the Christian church, break 
our purdah, and before the whole congregation prafess our 
faith ? " 

These questions / would put to this assembly. Ought we to Difficult 
urge young girls to be baptized at all, and if so, cau it be with- ^"^^^^^^^' 
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out the knowledge of their parents and men to whom they arO 
betrothed? And is there anything in the rite of baptism, as 
prescribed by Christ or preached by His Apostles, that implies 
or requires the publicity involved in the rite as usually adminis- 
tered ? Some of our girls say to us : ** Will you not baptize 
us in the school ? We are willing to confess Christ among 
our companions. If we consent to this^ must the parents 
be informed of the proposed baptism ? Some say, ** No, there 
is no need to tell the parents till afterwards j it is a matter in 
which the children ought to obey God rather than men/* 
But I cannot see that such a course would be jastifiable. 
We teach our zenana pupils by request of their parents or 
husbands. We teach children in the schools with the parents' 
full knowledge, and it seems to me that to baptize either 
zenana or school pupil without the parents* knowledge is to 
break faith with them, and certainly not to obey the golden rule, 
<* As ye would that men should do unto you, do ye even so to 
them." It may be objected : " But if we ask the consent of the 
parents, they will certainly remove their children from our 
schools at once." Undoubtedly they will ; this is the dilemma* 
No heathen or Muhammadan parent will allow his child to 
adopt another faith if he can prevent it. Boys run away from 
home to join the Christians, and are seldom received back into 
the family circle ; but, what are we to say to the girls ? The^ 
do not even belong to their parents, but the vast majority of 
them> before they are of sufficient age to decide, are already 
betrothed if not actually married, and we have to reckon with 
the husband's family as well as the girl's own. Now, while it is 
perfectly possible, if the girls do run away to us, to deal with 
one or two cases, yet it does not seem that any large number of 
girls could be so taken in, nor do I think it desirable that it 
should be done. 

I should like to ask missionaries who have any experience of 
such cases to tell us— first, what advice they give to girls in these 
circumstances^ secondly^ where young girls have been baptized^ 
what is the result, if they are turned out of their homes * 
thirdly, what has been the result of such baptisms (a) on the 
converts themselves, and (6) on the work in general. 

Then we come to the case of married women. Every zenana 
teacher has probably hud experience of some cases in which a 
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pupil has shewn evidence, or at least hopeful signs of conver- Thibd Dat. 
aion, and has come to the point of asking, **What am I to do "~" 
ahout haptism?" Of course, if the hushand be a Muham- 
maclan, and will consent to his wife being baptised and still 
living with him, the answer is obvious. But, suppose you are 
convinced that any such step on the part of the wife would be 
absolutely forbidden, and, if she persists, she will be turned out 
of her home, what advice are we to give? May not that woman 
confess Christ by her mouth and in her life, and seek to win 
her husband and children, and will not such confession on her 
part be acoepted until such time as the husband be won by the 
consistent testimony of the wife ? 

I wish particularly to draw out the experience of my fellow TestimoDy 
missionaries on this subject, because I feel that no mere theory experience 
is of much value in these cases. We sometimes have cases of asked for, 
women seeking for Christian baptism in order to escape from 
an unhappy married life, because they have been led by the 
decisions in some law courts, and by the generally received 
opinion about Muhammadan law to believe that the mere fact 
of a Muhammadan* wife or husband becoming a Christian 
involves a legal divorce ; and, although one or two decisions, in 
recent years, have gone against that opinion and made it possi- 
ble for the Muhammadan husband, if he so chooses, to retain or 
reclaim a Christian wife, yet I cannot but think there is a 
danger of women making a profession of Christian faith, without 
any real experience of conversion, if by so doing they have a 
hope of releftse from an unhappy home. But, even, supposing 
the convert to be perfectly sincere and willing, if it be shewn to 
be her dutv, to leave her husband and her children and be 
publicly baptized, what will be the effect ? What in such 
cases has been the effect upon the convert herself, and upon 
her family, and the community from which she comes? Is it 
possible to provide such women with sufficient protection and 
snitable occupation to enable them to live unblameably before 
the world ? Or, have missionaries been obliged to resort to the 
exceedingly doubtful expedient of remarrying such women to 
Christian men while their first and true husbands are still 
living ? 

There remains a third class of cases to be dealt with, that Widows, 
of widows with or without children. There are some such 
45 
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Thied Day. women whose hearts seem to have been touched and who are 
comparatively free to choose for themselves, but who are now 
living in their own villages, perhaps owning property, and 
under the protection of their relatives; even for them tlie 
question of baptism presents many difficulties, involving, as 
it seems necessarily to do, their expulsion from their own homes 
and being cast upon the missionaries both for support and pro- 
tection, I think many will bear me out when I say that the 
state of the Christian community in India is not yet such that 
these women can with impunity be allowed to live alone 
amongst the Native Christians. Is it possible to have such 
institutions for the reception and training of these women as 
shall compensate for the very obvious drawbacks that there are 
in withdrawing such persons from homes where they might 
have had miny oppDrtunities of witnessing for Christ, and 
influencing those who would naturally come within their 
sphere ? 
A serious res- ^ know there is another side to this question that, if the 
possibility, women are convinced that they ought to be baptized, and yet 
hold back and thereby sin against their own consciences and 
their conviction of what is right, there is great danger that 
their love will grow cold, their desire to follow Qhrisfc will 
become more feeble, and they will drift back into ca»reless 
indifference ; therefore, I think it exoeediagly important that we 
who have the responsibility of teaching them, to whom they 
naturally look for guidance, and whose views on this subject 
they will be likely to adopt, should ourselves be very much in 
earnest in seeking to know the mind of Christ, and it is to this 
end that I would ask for the helpful counsel of my fellow 
labourers. May the Holy Spirit Himself guide all who will 
speak on this matter. 



SECOND SPEECH. 

By Mrs. Longhurst, E.G. S., Madras. 
In reference to the question asked by Miss Greenfield, should 
converts in our zenanas and mission schools be baptized, let me 
give you an instance that has come under my own personal 
observation. 
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There is to-day a young girl in a house we visit, most anxious Third Day. 
to become a Christian ; she is longing to leave her home and a difficult 
pleading with us to help her to come out and be baptized, ^^s®* 
This we feel we cannot do, though we have assured her again 
and again that should she como to our house we shall not siend 
her away, but will protect and stand by her. She cannot un- 
derstand why we tell her to love and serve Christ, and yet not 
extend to her the help she needs in order that she may leave 
her home. As she is under age the difficulty is great. She can- 
not, I am sure, live a Christian life in her Hindu home, and she 
cannot be baptized in her home ! 

Some years ago there was a girl in one of our Hindu caste A young 
girls' schools, who, of her own accord, left her home ^^^cl ]^^®^^^^ 
came to our mission house desiring to be a Christian. She 
said she was 15 years of age, but her relations afterwards told 
us she was only 13. We took her in, but were careful not to 
break her caste either by baptizing her or giving her food 
though she pleaded with us to do so, saying that her people 
would not take her back then. We also sent for her husband, 
who lived in a village twelve miles out of Madras. The following 
morning the husband came with a number of his friends ; the 
case was a very trying one. At the end of a week of much 
anxiety and waiting upon God we were taken into court, but 
the Commissioner, I believe a Christian man, found us not guilty 
of any violation of the law, and refused, even when asked by 
the vakil, to order us to give the girl up. She is with us to 
this day. Her husband proved himself to be an idiot, and pos- 
sibly it was to escape a miserable life with him that she ran 
away, but her's was a case of true conversion. Her husband 
has since been re-married ; she has no desire to be. Her 
cha.racter has grown, and she is now teaching in one of our 
schools and loves to tell others of the Saviour's love; she 
says it is her desire to work for the Master. 

Our work in Madras is fourfold, — Hindu caste girls' schools, A four-fold 
non-caste and low caste schools, a Christian girls' boarding ^^rk. 
school, and zenana work. We make it a rule to keep a regis- 
ter of all the girls that leave our Hindu schools and pass it on 
to the lady in charge of the zenana work, [so that the girls may 
be followed up and visited in their homes. In teaching in the j 

zenanas, we never teach without the Bible. Sometimes we are J 
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Thtrd Day. asked to accept a higher fee for secular subjects if we will not 
teach Scripture, but this we refuse and prefer to lose the house; 
but we seldom do lose it, for after a week or two we are invari- 
ably called in and allowed to teach at our own terms, i. e., 
with the Bible. 

In 1884 we opened Sabbath schools in connection with 
all our day schools. Each Sabbath school is under the 
supervision of a lady missionary. Since the visit of Dr. 
Phillips, we have been led to see more than ever the great 
importance of this agency, and our numbers have lately very 
much increased. No inducements are offered to the children 
to make them come, further than the kind loving looks and 
words of the missionary. Hindu teachers never teach in these 
schools. 

One point I wish very much to emphasize before this 
Conference i^ the great benefit that might be gained by the 
employment of local agents. There is a large class of 
domiciled European and Eurasian young women, who are long- 
ing and anxious to help us in our work, but they are not sought 
out and used. Here is where cur Y. W. C. A. could help on 
mission work. At the close of Dr. Pentecost's Missioa in 
Madras, the Hon. Emily Kinnaird came and gave a stimulus 
to the Y. W. C. A . Branches were formed in various districts ; 
I took up a class for Bible study, and from this class I have 
engaged three workers. They are truly Christian girls and 
glad to be engaged in Christian work, and I am sure there are 
many more all over the land. The number of missionaries 
from home will always be limited, but here at our doop we have 
a field from which we can gather labourers. They only need 
to be sought for, trained, and encouraged. Here I would 
suggest that these should live in the mission house, where they 
would have the benefit of the sympathy and prayers of the other 
workers. We require to know and see the lives of those we employ 
in the Master's work. Let us see to it, that we direct oup 
attention to this subject and encourage our home societies to 
take up the matter. We all need more the Holy Spirit's help in 
our work, and more entire consecration to the service of Christ. 
Let me close by relating an incident in my work which I can 
never forget. We w^re invited to the marriage of one of our 
zenana pupils. We went during the day when we knew we 
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shonld get the women all to ourselves; after having told the Thied Day. 

Gospel story for nearly an hour, an old woman rose up from 

the middle of the CO rnpany and came right up to uie, putting 

her hand on my shoulder and looking into my face she said: 

" Lady, is it true that you have known this Gospel all these 

years and never till now come to tell us of it? I am an old Never heard 

IP 

woman past 70 years of age, and never before knew there was "^*°^* 
a God that loved me, and now I am old, too old to change. My 
forefathers worshipped these idols, so I must worship them, but 
take our children; tell them of this God of love, that FFe loves 
them ; tell them to love Him, and they will all be your caste," 
meaning Christians. God grant it may soon be so, and may 
He give us greater zeal, greater perseverance and patience in 
this work of bringing India's women to Christ. 



THIRD SPEECH. 
By Miss Wauton^ C. E. Z.^ Amritsar. 

A 11 that we see and hear to-day — all that we have read in 
these papers — all that we know in the history of the missions 
we come from, seems to echo the words " What hath God 
wrought?" He hath done ** great things.'' We have seen a 
wonderfully rapid growth in zenana missions within the last 
few years. Perhaps this growth has nowhere been more Zenaua work 
marked than in the Panjab. ' Though my own individual share ^^ ^ ^^^ 
in this work has been but small and unimportant, it has been 
my privilege to watch the progress of women's work as carried " 
on, in, and around the large city of Araribsar. I came to the Amritsar. 
country ju it twenty years ago, one of two missionaries sent on 
b?half of a zenana society about to commence its operations 
there. The two have now become thirty-two. From that 
small beginning has now grown up a mission vvhich embraces, 
I think, nearly if not every department of female work as carried 
on in the country. We have there three Christian schools for 
three classes. Tiie high school has been a training ground 
for many Christian girls who have been united as associates in 
the work. We have a zenana medical mission, schools for Schools. 

1 

noa-Christian girls of three classes, industrial schools for I 
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TsfsxD Dat. Hindu widows and for Christian Women: and last, but 
not least, a large village mission, which circles the city and 
spreads for miles around. So rapid has been the growth of 
these several branches, that, whereas formerly the cry was, 
Village work. ' Where are the women V — now we often hear the reverse ; 
* Where are the men ? In more than one of these rural districts 
I have spoken of, as far as European m issions are concerned, 
the men are as yet unreached and progress is thereby hindered. 
It is like a boat in which now one oar, now two, are pulled, 
but not always together. Women's work cannot be pioneering. 
The arch-tempter when he wished to ruin the world, went 
first to the woman alone. When the Gospel deliverance came 
it came to both. 

In speaking of the gcowth of zenana missionaries and the 

increase of workers, I should like to emphasize one point with 

regard to the workers, and thai is the need of employing all 

classes. We have in a great measure united our Indian sisters 

Need of with us, but what ahout our Indo- Anglican and East Indian 

(^;^T^^on gjgters ? Where are they ? And why are we not employing them 

Indo-Angli- in larger numbers? I know that attempts have been made in 

can sisters. ^j^-^ direction and with some very happy results, yet there 

seems to be a sense of failure. What is the reason ?-^a 

problem needing much wisdom to solve. May not one reason 

be that we have begun at the wrong end. They cannot be 

missionaries until they have first received the message of Christ's 

love. We want some one first to go to them, to win them for 

Christ ; and that person must be some one specially suited and 

set apart for that purpose. Can we not as a Conference try to 

get something done about this ? And could we not also help one 

another more in finding out those in the different stations who 

X d f would be suitable to receive training, and send them to places 

special train- where they may receive it ? We want a central agency, or office, 

^^' to bring the need and the supply more together. If we can 

only succeed in weaving this other strand into our rope we 

shall have the three-fold cord not quickly broken. 

Methods of May I speak a word about the methods of our work ? 

work. Some are saying, do away with all secular teaching in schools and 

zenanas— use nothing but preaching to evangelize the heathen. 

Throw away the nets, open your anr.s in a loving embrace and 

let the fish come in. Did the Master teach us thus? When 
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He was close by with His mighty power, did He tell His disei- Thibd Dat. 
pies to cast nets away ? No, but to put them down at His 
word. Yet there is a danger, lest we entangle ourselves in themt 
Some nets need special care in using, notably education ; there 
is nothing more ensnaring,— nothing in which we may he 
more tempted to forget the end for which it must be used. Let 
us put aside everything that fetters and hampers. Does the 
government grant, given on the result instead of on the fixed 
system, divert the minds of teachers and superintendents from 
the great end of drawing the pupils to Christ i)y the teaching 
of His Word ? If it be so, let us give it up. What shall we do 
for rupees? God is able to supply them. Can we not simplify 
our methods? Do we want high education for non- Christians? 
I think not. Let us have it by all means for Native Christians 
who can receive it and pay for it, especially with a view to -pre- Hij^her edu- 
paring them to be, as Miss Thoburn shews us they will inevita- those who can 
bly be, a power in the country. But for evangelization we P^y* 
want wide education of the simpler kind, and of this we cannot 
have too much. There is no greater barrier to the spread of the 
Gospel in the Panjab villages than the terrible ignorance of the 
women. The only remedy for this is schools. A woman said 
the other day, ** I was formerly a pasuy now I am a manukh — a 
human being. The people themselves feel the pawer of these 
schools. A Sirdar in one of our villages remarked, *' You 
have a school here, and a school there ; what is there now to 
hinder the Panjab from becoming Christian ? Our enemies are 
telling us this continually. Thank God we have had a great 
deal of opposition from different classes. I say, thank God^ 
because it has shewn us where our strength lay. We may be 
quite sure they would try to undermine what they consider the 
most powerful agency— they attacked the schools. TheMuham- 
madan preacher informed his co-religionists, that, if these mis- 
sionary sahebs went on with their work, in a short time not one 
Muhammadau woman would be left. Yes, our hope is in the 
children. They are carrying the truths into the homes. A xhe children 
little Brahman girl who had been taught in one of our schools, are oiir evan- 
was removed from it, because she persisted in repeating to the ^® ^^™* 
people who brought offerings to the idols in her father's house, 
'* They have eyes and see not," etc. The worshippers were 
astonished at this infant teacher. Many said nothing in reply 
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TocBS Day, but dropped off. The father found his gains as a priest dis- 
""* appear and so removed her. While we would not relinquish the 
more regular zenana visiting in the towns, I think it does our 
pupils no harm to be left sometimes while we go out to the 
villages. A. L. 0. E. compares villages to the small sticks, and 
the towns to logs. It is wonderful how the women now are 
beginning to wake up. *' Tell us about Jesus." ** Sing about 
Jesus." " When is He coming? " The precious Name is pene- 
trating everywhere. We have cause to rejoice. Let us then go 
on," strong in the Lord and in the power of His Might." We 
have none of our owut But " not by might,"— not by an army 
— not by the hosts of the Lord, though great may be the com- 
pany ; but, by the Lord of Hosts, will the work be accomplished. 
As the day of our Master's coming draws nearer, and we seem 
almost to hear the chariot wheels of His approach, shall we not 
be drawing closer together in Him that we may receive that 
anointing from our Head, which tlows down upon His members, 
and which will enable us to witness for Him and to hasten 
that day ? 



FOURTH SPEECH. 
By Miss Warback, F. C. M., Calcutta. 

I agree heartily with what has been said about the import- 
Sehools. ance of having girls' schools as the centre of our zenana 

work. In our eagerness to extend evangelistic work among the 
women, we must not neglect the day schools for Hindu girls. 
These schools are important, not only because in them we have 
the opportunity of winning the children for Christ while their 
hearts are tender, but because through the children we reach 
the parents. Let me give you one or two instances. Some 
time ago, one of our zenanas was closed to us on account of the 
baptism of a pupil in a neighbouring house. A little girl 
belonging to that family was, however, allowed to attend my 
school. She was only four years old, and, doubtless, the 
friends thought her too young to get much harm from Chris- 
tian instruction. A year afterwards I was asked to visit the 
family in a time of affliction. After some conversation, one of 
the women remarked that the little girl was not getting on very 
fast with her lessons. On my replying that they ought no 
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to expect too much froir. a child of her age, the woman ex- Third Day. 
claimed : ** Ah ! but she has learned all your Jesus' prayers ! gj^^ i^^t all 
She repeats them day and night." In another house we had Jesus' pray - 
a. zenana pupil, the wife of a wealthy man, who, at first, did ^^" 
not care for the Bible lesson, and watched carefully to see that 
we did not give too large a proportion of her time to it. In 
course of time we noticed that her heart was evidently softened, a fi, • , 
and one day after telling us that her little girl was in the habit stance. 
of singing to her father the hymns learned at one of our scliools, 
she said, ** It is so sweet to hear the praises of Jesus from the 
lips of a little child." Now that mother gathers her children 
together every morning for family prayer. After prayer one 
morning, a child of three went to the father and said, ** Father, 
I pray; won't you pray too?" Thus the children become mis- 
sionaries to the parents. Let us keep up an intimate connec- 
tion between our schools and our zenana work, and we shall 
find that both will be benefited. The missionary in charge of a 
school is almost always welcomed in the homes of the children. 

As the previous speakers had not time to say much about 
evangelistic work amongst women, I wish to direct special Evangelistic 
attention to it, and in doing so, I shall not refer merely to work 
the Wt)rk of my own society. Of late years, erangelistic zenana in Zenanas, 
work, as distinguished from educational zenana work, has been 
developed to an amazing extent all over Calcutta. There are 
now in that city thousands of houses open to zenana mission- 
aries for Bible teaching only. One society reports 3,000 houses 
with 10,000 women; another society, 1,000 houses ; and other 
societies have. hundreds of houses on their lists. Surely, when 
we look back thirtv vears and think how few zenanas were 
then open, we have good reason to thank God and take 
courage. The women reached in this way, without the in- 
ducement of secular education, included the rich as well as the 
poor. We are allowed to read and explain the Bible, sing 
hymns, and, at times, to pray with the women ; and it is our 
aim to make the instruction given thorough. 

There is another form of evangelistic work to which I wish 
to refer — itinerating work. Most of the zenana missions have itinerating. 
work of this kind going on in country districts near Calcutta. 
I have gone from village to village, in some of which a Euro* 
pean lady had never been seen before, and my experience has 
46 
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TSiBD Day. been very encouraging. Our usual method is to spend our 
mornings in visiting from house to house to make the acquaint^- 
ance of women. As a rule, thej receive us well, and invite us 
to sit down. We offer to sing a hymn ; the women gather 
round and listen, then ask for another hymn, and then another. 
We find hymn singing one of the best means of reaching 
ignorant women. The hymns chosen are very simple and 
easily remembered, and are often listened to attentively when 
an address would be interrupted. x\fter singing several hymns, 
we tell a simple Gospel story. In many cases the women wish 
to hear more, and we tell them that, if they will promise to 
gather a number of their friends together, we shall return in 
the evening. We do so, taking a magic-lantern to illustrate 
the Life of Christ, and at these evening meetings we often have 
large audiences of women only. The opportunities for work of 
this kind are overwhelming ; all around us are open doors, and 
the only lack is the lack of workers. **But," we are sometimes 
asked, *' what results can you expect from work of that kind?** 
Surely, if we go forth in obedience to the command, ''Preach 
the Gospel to every creature," and in dependence on the Holy 
Spirit, we may leave with our Lord the question of results. 

Another question has been referred to by Miss Bernard : — 
How long should we go on visiting houses in which we meet 
with indifference ? Our practice is never to give up entirely 
any house to which we have access. We visit most frequently 
the women that appear to be most interested, but we do not 
give up the others altogether. I do not think that we ought 
to despair of any one. In some cases, fruit is seen after 
ir:any years. 

As to results — we have had a few baptisms, and we know of 
many that are ready for baptism. And I hear from other 
zenana missionaries that they have never seen so many women 
desiring baptism as at the present time. The question of the 
baptism of zenana women is a practical difficulty which many 
of us have frequently to face, and I am very thankful that Miss 
Greenfield has brought the subject before the Conference. I do 
trust that experienced missionaries will to-day help us with 
their advice. I have come here as a learner, but we have all 
been asked to give our opinion ; I venture to give mine. In the 
first place, we do not press Baptism. We feel that the desire 
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tor baptism should come first from the women themselves. Thied Dat. 
When a married woman tells me that she wishes to become a "" 
Christian, I invariably ask her whether she has told her husband. 
The usual reply is that she has not. I then try to shew her 
that it is her duty to begin by confessing Christ before her Confess in the 
husband and others in her home ; also, to pray for their conver- '^^^^^ ™^** 
sion, and to shew by her changed life that her religion is a 
reality. I also teach her to pray for guidaace as to baptism, 
and that she must be willing to follow God's guidance wherever 
it may lead her. Many friends, too, unite in prayer for such 
women, and we have seen prayer answered in a wonderful way. 
In one case, after several years of prayerful waiting, the hus- 
band allowed his wife to be baptized in her own home by an 
ordained missionary. This was, doubtless, an exceptional case, 
as the husband did not observe caste rules ; but I cannot help 
thinking that if we had more faith and prayed more, such 
cases would be more common. Another pupil confessed 
Christ before her friends and neighbours in such a way that, 
when she came out for baptism, very little surprise or indigna- 
tion was expressed. One of her neighbours said : ** It is of no 
use trying to get her to give up her Jesus, she speaks of Him 
to everybody." Let us teach our women to pray for guidance, 
and not to take a single step unless assured that it is God's Will 
that they should do so. We must not be rash ; but I feel very 
strongly that baptisn must he our aim. Can we take the 
responsibility of telling those women that it is of small import- 
ance whether thev observe this command of Christ's or not ? 
Looking at all that Christ says about this matter, I cannot see 
that women have less individual responsibility than men. And 
it seems to me that we have to consider not only the few women 
we are specially interested in, but the welfare of the whole 
Church in India. For, if a woman is at liberty to say, ** I 
cannot be baptized because it should involve separation from 
my husband ;" why may not a man say, ^^ I cannot be baptized 
because it would involve separation from my wife ? " There 
«re other points connected with this subject to which I should 
have liked to refer had time permitted, but I must hurry on to 
flay a few words about converts' homes* 

I think that no zenana mission house is complete without Converts' 
acootnmodation for, at least, a few converts. Women brought homes. | 
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out from zenanas should, as far as possible, be placed at first 
under the charge of the missionary through whose instru- 
mentality they have become Christians. Such converts require 
a great deal of care and sympathy, and those acquainted with 
their previous history are best fitted to sympathize with them* 
I find, too, that the Hindu friends trust the missionaries they 
know, Oftener than once, the mother of a convert has said to 
me, **Ihave given my daughter into your hands; take as 
good care of her as if she were your own daughter." I 
think that we ought to encourage our converts to keep up 
friendly relations with their Hindu friends, and to allow their 
friends to come to see them as often as possible. 

The meeting being now open for discussion. 

Miss BouNSALL, L. M. S., Coimbatore, South India, said :— 
I have been impressed by the very great diversity of the work 
in which we are engaged. Th3 great difficulty I feel is how 
to interest the women of our Indian Church in work for their 
sisters and also for the children of the land. We sorely need 
others beside the regular salaried teachers, but they are so 
difficult to obtain. We have tried again and again, bub have 
met with very little success. A society was started in Calcutta 
ten years ago, the Women's Home Mission Association of India^ 
the members of which pledged themselves to spend not less 
than two hours a week in work for the spiritual good of others, 
but it appears to have died a natural, or an unnatural, death, 
although I hear that one branch of it still exists. I should like 
to know if the Y. W. C, A. has, in any place, helped to solve 
this problem, and especially among the poorer classes of our 
Christian women. The question has b?en asked — Should we 
continue to receive Government grants for education ? Per- 
sonally I feel the affirmative answer to this question to be the 
right one, for the visits of the Government Inspector and 
Inspecting Schoolmaster help to keep both teachers and pupils 
up to the mark throughout the year, and so relieve me of much 
work that otherwise I should need to do. The time thus saved 
I am able to devote to religious teaching:. 

Miss Jane Haskew, m.d., I. F. N. S., Lucknow,' said : — In 
reference to Miss Wanton's enquiry a^ to whether any work has 
been undertaken amongst Eurasians, I know of one lady (hono- 
rary) who has just returned to India to take up this particular 
line of work under the direction of the Bishop of Lahore, 
and no doubt there will soon be many more. As a medical 
missionary 1 wish to emphasize what has been touched on in 
one of the papers before this session, viz., that nurses, vhile 
discharging their duties to in-patients, have even greater oppor- 
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tunities than the doctor for shewing forth Christ in their life Thied Day. 
and actions, and also for speaking a word in season. Our 
nurses, therefore, should be well educated Christian girls— girls 
who can read and write their own vernaculars at least, and have 
a fair knowledge of English as well. Hence I would like to urge 
all who have the charge of girls' schools to encourage their girls 
to take up nursing as a calling, and to devote themselves to mis- 
sionary nursing. There is one snare that all workers have to 
watch against, but those whose work lies among the sick and 
sufiPering need special watchfulness. I refer to the Jesuit plan 
of attack of which we heard : *' We first win the people to our* 
selves and then to the church. " As Protestant Christians we, 
of course, desire to point all direct to Christ, but the other is hard 
to avoid ; for gratitude is easily won by successful treatment, and 
the personal element is so subtle that great care and constant 
prayer are necessary if we would have our converts sincerely Not us but 
converted to Christ, and not merely devotees to ourselves. I Christ. 
know of baptized women who have quite fallen away when 
the influence of their conversion and baptism was removed. 
About encouragements in medical misssion work, we have Encourage- 
but few definite results that can be tabulated, but there arementin 
many little tokens of awakened love to Christ which cheer us. medical wo 
Our zenana co-workers often bear testimony that those who 
have been hospital or even only dispensary patients are always 
morcv willing to receive visits and listen to the Bible lesson 
than they were before they were brought in contact with us. 
The converse is also true. We can always recognize, from their 
manner and amenability, those who have had instruction from 
zetiaua teachers ; hence we can mutually encourage one another 
from our own observations, if not from statistical tables. With 
regard to the evangelistic part of our work, we found that our 
time and energies were so greatly engaged in the medical branch, 
that we could only give very meagre instruction beyond morn- 
ing and evening prayers and an address to the dispensary pa- 
tients; we, therefore, asked for and received a lady whose whole 
energies are devoted to teaching the in-patients and dispensary 
patients, and who also teaches those who wish to learn more in 
their own homes. There is also a Bible woman who acts under 
her superintendence, but whose chief work is in the dispensary. 
Mrs. TwiNG, of America, in addressing the meeting, referred 
to the way North American Indian women had become zealous 
workers in the cause of Christ. She gave a short and most 
interesting account of a movement which commenced in an 
annual convocation of Indians in North America some few years 
ago. The women of many villages had a weekly meeting for 
frayer and work. At first the money they raised was little and 
used simply for church purposes, but last year they brought their 
Bishop no less than 1,000 dollars, part of which they desired to 
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Thibd Day. be givea in aid of foreign missions. A system, that has resulted 
in so much good might well be tried in India. Let the womei» 
be gathered into small bands and have weekly meetings ; and 
try, if in this way, more cannot be done. 
Openconfes- M.\i^ Bernard, E. C. S., Poena, writer of one of the papers, 
sionoffaitii said: — Four questions have been raised during tlie meeting, on 
and Baptism, these I wish to speak — (1) The question of women leaving 
their families to be baptized. My opinion is that Christ made 
no separate command for men and women : that as to men he 
said, * ye must confess,* so He speaks to the women of India 
to-day. I do not see how we can give any other message, but 
I would strongly emphasize this, that we are here to teach of a 
God of truth, and we cannot for a moment encourage a woman 
to deceive her people as to her coming out for baptism. I 
myself do not see any need for a wife to obey her husband in 
this matter should he wish her not to receive baptism. The 
case of children under age is, I think, a different one. It has 
been a great encouragement to us that four girls in our schools 
have been allowed by their parents and guardians to become 
Christians. (2) One of the speakers in yesterday's meeting said 
Necessity for t^at believers in Christ can be Christians in their own homes, 
spiritual In the case of young people we have seen again and again that 

teaching. staying in their homes has been the death of all religious 
The Braille impressions. (3) The Braille system of teaching the blind has 
system of been spoken of. One of the ladies of our mission, with the 
teaching the help of Lady Richey, who is well known in this city, and of 
blind, jyij,^ Armitage at the head-quarters of the Braille system in 

London, has prepared a primer and one Gospel in Marathi 
Courtesy in Braille. (4) Courteousness, in not giving what we know is 
our teaching, unwelcome teaching, has been spoken of. Let us by all means 
be as courteous in our pupils' houses as we should like them 
to be in ours ; and in teaching try, with all our power, to get 
on to a common ground, and I am sure that going, as we do, 
solely as the servants of Christ, we shall be the more respected 
as we shew our colours. 

Miss KuGLEP, M.D., A, L. M., Guntur, Madras, writer of one 
of the papers, said : — I desired very briefly to call your attention 
to the most important points in the paper presented on practical 
points in medical mission work. The first point is as to the 
Necessitv for ^^^^essity for medical missions for women in India to-day. Many 
medical mis- ^^ home have an idea that because of the Lady Dufferin Fund 
sions. there is no longer need of missions establishing a medical depart- 

ment. The facts of the case shew that the need does exist, and I 
appeal to you, some of whom are amonj; tlie fathers and mothers 
of mission work in India, and ask that you use your influence 
with the boards and committees at home, in favour of this work. 
Special quail- A second important point is that of the qualifications of the 

fications medical missionary. Some think that it matters very little what 

necessary. . "^ "^ 
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sort of a doctor is sent to India. We need such as are capable Thied Day. 
of securing a good practice at home. The better qualified the 
medical missionary is as a physician, the better fitted is she to 
make a success of her work. And it is for the best interests of 
the work in many ways that two lady physicians be sent together. 
The spiritual qualifications needed do not differ materially 
from those of other missionaries. The question of fees is an Fees. 
important one. In our work we are endeavouring to have the 
eople, so far as they are able, pay for what is done for them, 
hus we are striving to educate the Hindus above tha spirit of 
pauperism which is inherent in them, and are also helping that 
increasing class of medical practitioners who are dependent upon 
their fees for support. As to the question, how can medical 
work be made an efficient evangelistic agency, I would say that 
I know of no better way than by onrselves showing forth in our 
own lives the love of Christ. As to results after nine' years Encouraging 
work, I can report no baptism as the direct outcome of the medical work, 
medical work. And yet there have been most encouraging 
results. Prejudices have been removed, homes have been opened 
and the way for the Gospel has been prepared in many a heart, 
and I am to-day more convinced than ever that this is a work 
that should be earnestly and energetically pushed forward. 

Miss MuLVANEY, C. E. Z., Calcutta, writer of one of the 
papers, said in reply : — " Jesus Christ the same yesterday, to-day 
and for ever, a very present help in the time of trouble," which 
words so often come to a zenana missionary in connection with a 
baptism. It had seemed to me that there was no need for me 
to take advantage of the valuable time of this great Conference, 
seven minutes of which, as a writer of a paper, I have a right 
to make use of, but I rise in answer to this great question about 
baptism of our women and girls. Are we exalting the Lord fj^^ Baptism 
Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit in this matter? We must of women. 
look to Him, trusting to His personal indwelling Spirit, to guide 
us, each individual, in each case, humbly depending on Him. 
Oftentimes, I believe that praying with a zenana pupil in her 
house, may be the means of that very confession of Him which 
seems such an impossibility. How sadly we missionaries are 
too often guilty of the sin of the children of Israel, and we 
'* limit the Holy One of Israel," in these cases. Let us believe 
for our converts and ourselves that He will direct in detail, and 
that He will give the power, when He gives the call — the 
power either to wait faithfully, or to brave the difficulties, as 
He directs. Let me tell of a conversation I had with a good A doctor's 
Bengali doctor, who went Home lately after 25 years of an experience. 
honoured and singularly consistent Christian life. His widow 
is a voluntary and able missionary. He told me he had always 
noticed especially in the mission colleges, that there was a time 
in the heart of each one who was under conviction when the 
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Thied Day. promptings of the Holy Spirit spoke of baptism which, if resist- 
ed, generally har<«ened altogether. FT hen God gives the com- 
mand He is invariably ready to give the power. As in the case 
of the man with the withered hand, where the Lord Jesus said, 
" Stretch forth thine hand " he could do so. Let me give a prac- 
tical illustration in the case of a pupil of my sister's at Burd- 
wan, with reference to whose difficulties on learning for herself 
the duty of being baptized, this conversation took place. This 
lady told her husband bravely at once, but he forbad it, and she 
Resisting the has endured much persecution for the last six years, and is still 
Holy Spirit, enduring it. His case just bears out the experience my friend 
gave me, for it appears that he had formerly gone so far in the 
direction of Baptism, when under Dr. Murray Mitchell, that for 
three days he had been in the Free Church of Scotland Barracks 
for convert?. He, resisting the Holy Spirit, became a hardened 
opposer. She evidently is waiting patiently under the direction 
of the Holy Spirit, for her spiritual life is growing, and she has 
been the means of blessing to her family ; the eldest child — a 
daughter — has passed through terrible doubts into honest con- 
viction as a Christian, and in her turn, has been pressing for 
help to be baptized. When my sister refused to give assistance 
io bring her out, and urged full confession to her own husband, 
she had the courage to do this. He wept, and entreated her not 
to leave him. She went to her Bible to see what the Holy Spirit 
would ^teach her and shewed my sister the text which led her to 
decide to wait. One word about the Government grant. We take 
The Govern- j^^ ^g ^^^j \^ useful to teachers and taught, to have the incentive, 
men grant. ^^^ ^^^ should we not claim the money for His work, which 
belongs to the Lord of the whole earth 1 I always couple this 
text with this subject, **I will consecrate their gain unto the Lord, 
their substance unto the Lord of the whole earth." 

Miss J. Thoburn, M. E. C, Lucknow, writer of one of the 
papers, said : — Whatever success has attended my efforts in India 
is largely due to my Indian co-workers, whether called Eurasian 
or Native Christians. The best lady missionary in India to-day 
is a Eurasian. Instead of sharing with us this work of privilege 
she has chosen to spend the precious time of the short cold 
season in travelling from village to village with her ox-cait 
and little tent, glad that she may carry the Gospel to her 
Indian sisters for whom she devotes her life. To find other 
Co-operation. ^\xc\l workers we must bring them into several and personal 
fellowship in order to secure their fellowship in service. To 
do this will require the doing away of caste distinctions among 
us, and the renunciation of what is called society. It is a small 
price to pay for the labourers, we pray the Lord to send into 
His vineyard. There will be difficulties, but love will overcome 
Yoluntaiv them, and working hand in hand we will conquer. We should 
workers. make it a special object to encourage voluntary work. There 
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are people nil over the land who only need to be shown the Third Day. 

way to work and to have their eyes opened to the duty, and """ 

the need. A Home Missionary Association would be the best 

means to this end, bringing together Christians without regard 

to social distinctions, who could thus learn from one another 

and take up every phase of work, and to whose members might 

be assigned house to house visitation, tract and Bible distribu- Co- operation. 

tion, and little classes for servants or others who might be 

willing to learn. Such a society has existed in Cawnpore ever 

since the last Decennial Conference, and it has accomplished 

much good. The Societies may be affiliated with the Young 

Womeu's Christian Association which provides for this kind 

of work. 



I 
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IX. THi: NATIVE CIWRGU— TEE TRAINING AND 
POSITION OF ITS MINISTRY. 



AFTERNOON SESSION. 
Small Hall, — 2 to 4-30 p. m, 



The Pastor 
should be 
Btrong. 



The Rev. Dhanjibhai Nowroji, F. C. M., Bombay, m the 
chair, 

Pmyer was offered by the Rev. Dr. Scott, 
The Chairman spoke of the importance of the subject 
to be discussed. Realizing this importance will aid 
much in the selection of fib men. 

1st. — Strong men are needed in every branch of the 

Church's activity; strong, spiritually, mentally, anl 

physically. A pastor should be able to go about freely 

in wet or dry weather. A feeble-bodied pastor is a 

misfortune to any church, as his work is, or should be, 

but a small part of it confined to Sunday preaching. 

One who rules ^^^' — He should be a man who rules his house well, 

well his own else he is not hkely to rule well the house of God. If the 

pastor's children are ill-trained and turn out badly, his 

influence will be limited in the homes of his people. They 

will point at his failure and say, *' Why does he chide us 

for just such faults as his own ?'' 

3rd. — He should be a man not ariven to borrowinty 
money. This is a widely prevalent habit. Woe be to the 
man who falls into the hands of soucars and marwaris — 
his good name will be gone, and he can never escape. 
He will go on demanding a higher salary to meet his 
increased expenses, perhaps it will lead him into specu- 
lation, thus unfitting him for his holy calling. 

4th. — He should be of studious habits. He should 
diligently study God's Word as well as other books, 



liouse. 



Not in debt. 



Studious* 
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otherwise he will be a poor pastor and his people will Thied Da 
leave him. ' 

As to his training I leave that discussion to the papers 
and the speakers. However, this much I will say ; in his 
training this country's peculiarities must be taken into 
account, English or American methods will fail. Princi- 
pally, or altogether it should be through the medium of 
his own vernacular. He must be strong in his own 
vernacular in order to teach the might and truth of God. 



FIRST PAPER. 

By the Rev. W. Hooper^ d.d., 0. M. S., Jabalpur, C. P. 

I feftr that the authorities of the Confereace, who selected 
me to write a paper on this subject, must have forgotten 
how long I have heen away fromv India lately, and how fap, 
consequently, I am from being aufait in the several questions 
of exceeding interest and importance which are to be discussed 
at the Cmference. I am not aware that I contributed anything 
new by n»y paper on this s;im€ subject at the last Decennial 
Conference; but even if I did, I have hxid very little opportunity 
since of getting new ideas on the subject, and feel, indeed, very 
rusty in the old ones. However, I ought perhaps to trust the 
authorities that they know their own business ; and anyhow, 
being called to this duty, I trust, the great and blessed Master 
to give me something to write^ which may in some way promote 
His kingdom in the land. 

The title of the subject given me marks one clear division vVhat is in 
of that subject ;. I am to write on the Training of the Native eluded in i 
Ministry, and on its position when trained. It is evident, how- << Ministry 
ever, that the word " Ministry " includes a considerable variety 
of meaning, and that all its meanings must be considered under 
each head, the Training and the Position.. I suppose those who 
are responsible for the wording of the title intended ** Ministry*' 
to include all, whether paid or unpaid, ordained or unordained, 
evangelistic or pastoral, who devote themselves, more or less 
entirely, to that work which belongs to the whole Church as 
such, vtj!;., the promotion of the kingdom of Christ, whether 
in its extension, or in the deepening of its influence. 
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Third^ay. ^^Qjjg tjj^g differences of ministries, however, there is one 
which stands out with special prominence, viz., the difference 
between the Pastor and the Evangelist ; and it may be tboaght 
that these two kinds of ministers require separate treatment in 
a paper like this, and that under each of the heads. Training 
and Position. I w mid therefore at once record it as my 
opinion, that such a distinction, at any rate if at all rigidly 
carried out, would not conduce to practical utility. The more 
' developed any organism is, the more distinct are the functions 

of its organs ; the more complex society in any eouDtry be- 
conoes, the more minute must be tlie division and subdivision of 
labour ; and similarly, in Churches in the condition of those in 
England and America, it is both possible and really necessary 
to draw a sharp line between tl>e Pastor and the Missionary. 
But, as in a new country, the man who can bnild a wooden 
house, and a stone wall, and fence a piece of ground, and shoe 
a horse, and keep sheep is the man who, other conditions being 
equal, will prosper mist ; so, in the undeveloped, or still only 
jKirtially developed, state of the native Church in this country, 
every pastor must certainly be also an evangelist, and every 
evangelist must be always prepared to she})herd those, whose 
souls God has given him. No doubt, as with foreigners, so 
with natives, some develop special gifts for preaching to the 
heathen, and some seem more qualified for tending their 
brethren's souls ; and no doubt, also, this union of different 
duties prevents any individual from becoming perfect in his own 
line. But, for the present, this inconvenience must be endured. 
The Christian congregations are far too small for any man 
rightly to content himself with ministering to them, and if he 
ceases to be aggressive, his congregation goes to sleep as well as 
himself. And, on the other hand, it is at present impossible to 
appoint a pastor for every little knot of converts, or for a quar- 
ter of them ; and if the evangelist declines to watch orer their 
souls, they might, humanly speaking, almost as well have re- 
mained unconverted. The greatest Missionary ever given 
to the Church by its divine Head had continually resting upon 
him, *' the care of all the churches"; and the golden-mouthed 
chief pastor of the Church of Constantinople, by whom the 
whole Church has been edified, was always devising new plans 
for the evangelisation of ihose outside. 
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1 conclu(]e, therefore, that though some native ministers may Third Day. 
be called Pastors, and others Evangelists, yet both require the Selection for 
same training, and there ought not to be any wide distinction training. 
in their position when appointed. I may therefore proceed at 
once to the consideration of their Training. And yet there is a 
point of the utmost importance, necessarily antecedent to their 
training which we cannot pass over, viz,, their selection for train- 
ing, I believe, indeed, that this is the most important point of 
all. Important as is the question, how to train them when you 
have got them, the first question surely is, how to get them to 
train. For want of care in this, the care which would follow the 
attaching to it of the interest it deserves, the best thought-out 
schemes of training, and of the position which ministers are to 
occupy, are sure to involve what will greatly hinder their utility ; 
as, indeed, I think it is only painfully evident that it has done. 

Men, who ought never to be in the ministry at all, are trained to Unsuitablo 

I'll 
become either more consummate hypocrites or more grotesquely <^^^"^^''^<^-^ 

useless thau they were at first • and the position they occupy only 
increases the harm they do. We have need to cry to God 
much more mightily than we do, Hmsel/ to raise up, and bring 
to the front, and prepare a faithful ministry after His own 
heart. And yet, while I feel this great need very much, when 
I come to think how to translate these prayers into action, I see 
how the subject is beset with difficulties. In my own experi- 
ence, young men who, on their first arrival in a theological 
seminary, discovered no manner of spiritual fitness for the 
Lord's work, yet afterwards proved that they only needed 
constant and careful scriptural teaching, to develop a hidden 
germ of spiritual life, which grew, and eventually made them 
able ministers of the New Covenant. I would therefore leave 
a great deal of liberty in the hands of the Principal of a Divinity 
College, to decide in course of time who were, and who 
were not, apparently fit for the ministry of the Word, and 
would not allow him to be hindered in the discharge of this 
most delicate and difficult duty by complaints, either on the 

part of the student himself, or on that of the person who has 
sent him. 

There is no doubt that in these days, and perhaps increas- 
ingly, we have to endure the pain of seeing those who seem to . 
be our best native Christian young men going off to secular i 
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Third Bat. 



Temptation 
to lay baits 
must be 
resisted. 



employment, instead of seeking to enter the ranks of the ministry. 
And this makes the temptation a real one, to lay baits of a not 
purely spiritual kind, to induce these said desirable young men 
to think whether it would not be * worth their while* to lay the 
Church, and her Lord, under obligation to themselves for 
foregoing their natural inclinati.)ns in favour of her, and His 
service. I am now trenching on the subject of the position at' 
the ministry, and therefore shall only add here, that I believe 
this temptation ought to be resisted as decidedly as our blessed 
Lord resisted the devil's temptations of Him, to attain success 
by a short, but a certainly not straight, road. Bj all means 
let us give our likely young men every opportunity of choosing 
the more self-denying path of the Church's ministry ; let us 
preach and speak more than we do, in public and in private (of 
course I mean only with our fellow Christians) on the duties 
and dignities of the ministry ; but let us hold out no induce- 
ment of a worldly nature to bribe any to enter it. The ex- 
ceptions ought to be exceedingly rare, when a man betters 
himself, in a worldly sense, by becoming a minister of the Word, 
we have far too many such already in our ranks. Let there be 
as much as you like of assuming a lower, a poorer, a more 
despised pasifcion by becoming a minister; but never, or hardly 
ever, the contrary. Real Christians are far too likely to be 
useful to the cause of Christ in secular employn^ent for it to 
be right for us ever to use any influence to balance their minds 
in the direction of the ministry, when it is not spontaneous on 
their part, or rather the work of the Holy Spirit moving then 
to devote themselves to the ministry. 

I am not prepared, thert-fore, te submit any suggestions for 
either increasing the number of our divinity students, or 
judging among those who offer themselves. And yet, as I have 
saitl, this portion of the suhject lies at the root of the whole. 
There is, therefore, it seems to me, but little to be done except 
to he instant in prayer that the Holy Spirit may bring forward 
His own candidates, those whom He has chosen, and whom 
He will Himself endue with all the needed gift and graces. 

There is another subject, requiring a few words, which is 
more distinctly a part of the question of training, and yet does 
not itself belong to ministerial training as suoh, I mean, what 
modicum of general education should be insisted on as a^&3!!H^,.^ 
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on which to graft the technical education we propose to give Third Day. 
and without the presence of which we shall refuse to proceed (jen^^raTedu- 
with that education. I think there is, in these davs, a general cation as a 
concensus that, in ordinary cases, some publicly recognised "*^^^* 
standard of secular education should be a sine qua non of admis- 
sion to a theological course • for without this, the theological 
teaching is, first, far less able to he followed ; second, it has a 
tendency to narrow the sympathies ; third, it fails to bring to 
the minister that public estimation of himself personally which 
is so desirable j and, fourth, it puts him, or at any rate keeps 
him, out of touch with the ever-increasing number of those 
trained to Western thought. What the standard should be, will 
of course depend on the requirements of the district. In a purely 
rural region, it may suflBce to have passed through a primary school 
or at most a vernacular middle one; in most missions, the 
English Middle School ought perhaps to supply the test ; and in 
the more important towns, the passing of the Entrance Exa- 
mination, and even in some cases the F. A. or B. A., ought to 
be insisted on. Of course I am speaking only of the anfece- 
dent qualification for a divinity course. But what I wish 
more particularly to draw attention to in this matter is, the 
need of refusing to be bound in all cases by these rules. When Rulos mnst 
it is evident that God has given us a man, in wliom He has not hamper. 
kindled the fire which Christ came to cast on the earth, so that 
himself on fire with the ardour of sonl-winning, he speaks as 
the Spirit gives him utterance, which is evident from the in- 
fluence he exercises over souls to draw them to their Saviour, 
when we have got such a man, let us not ** quench the Spirit '* *^ Quench nc 
by refusing, or even hesitating, to employ him because he has ^^ ^ 
not passed a certain examination. Let us consider that the 
Spirit's training is better than the world's ; and accept a 
fatherhood of souls in lieu of a preliminary examination. Still, 
such cases are exceptions, and are likely to remain exceptions ; 
and let us not mike them more the rule than God does. 

Closely connected with this subject is that of the language in Language it 
which the theological instruction should be given. The one ^^t^J^y^jd 
point, that I remember, in which I should be disposed to modify be trained 
the conclusions to which I came in my paper at the last Con- 
ference, concerns the use of English as the medium of theologi- 
cal teaching. I am as strong as ever against the teaching of 
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Third Dait. English, as a subject in Divinity Schools; seeing that it would 
so absorb the time of the students, as to leave next to none for 
divinity. But, in the case of those students who already liave 
acquired a fair acquaintance with En j;lish, I see advantages 
which I did not clearly see before in that language being made 
English when ^^^ medium of their instruction. One is, that there are already 
praoticablo. such excellent text-books in English, on most of the subjects 
required, ami thus the time and labour which would be spent in 
preparing a text-book in the vernacular, and one necessarily 
unsatisfactory after all, as made by a foreigner, would be 
saved. Another is, that by being taught divinity in English, 
the student is able to make a far better use, than he otherwise 
Though not could, of the treasures of divinity existent in the English 
^ ^^^' hmgnage ; and thus it is the impartatio \ of a gift, the value of 
which increases with the lenofth of his miuistrv. Yet there are 
two partial exoepti >ns to this rule ; I mean, there are subjects 
in theology, in which I feel sure that the native student should 
not be left to English alone. One is, dogmatic theology. 
Christian dogmatics are, of course, essentially the same for all 
countries and all races ; and yet it is necessary, in different 
parts of the world, and in dealiui; with different races, and in 
preparing men to meet with different phases of thought, to 
emph'jstze different points of the one Catholic Faith. For this 
reason, it seems to me that an educator of a native ministry 
can in no non-English country, but perhaps least of all in this 
country, safely content himself with the use of English text- 
books of dogmatic theology ; but he certainly must enlarge 
considerably on certain points, in which the non-Christian 
religions of the country come into most manifest contact and 
most decisive opposition to it ; and it is plainly desirable that 
ho curtail his treatment of some other points, which are of 
comparatively little moment here, however much consequence 
may he attributed to them at home. It is true, that German 
orthodox theological books, and lately En^lish ones also, deal /V/r 
more fully, than used to be the case, with th »se points in which 
Christianity is in conspicuous contact and contrast with heathen- 
ism; but for all that, and while thankfully acknowledging the great 
help that divinity teachers and scholars may receive from such 
books, it remains I think true, that they ought to be vurv consi- 
derably supplemented in some directions, and curtailed iu others. 
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This, however, does not touch the question of the language Third Day. 
of instruction ; though it does affect the use of English books "" 
already prepared. But the other matter, to which allusion has 
been made, is really one of language. Theological instruction 
cannot, any more than any other technical instruction can, be 
carried on without the use of technical terms ; and while we 
should do almost anything to avoid a use of technical terms 
without a clear understanding of, and an ability readily to 
explain what we mean by tliem, at the same time we should 
regard the formation, or settlement, of theological terms as one m t, • i 
of the most responsible tasks with which we, as divinity terms, 
teachers, are invested, and very far too important to be left to 
the haphazard rendering of English terms by our students. 
Very often, indeed, onr students, if really intelligent, may help 
us in this task ; but wherever we get help from, it seems to me 
our bounden duty to supplement our English teaching of 
theology by a very carefully-thought-out rendering of each 
technical term as it occurs, whether in dogmatics, or in Church 
History, or in apologetics, or in any other branch, in the verna- 
cular or vernaculars in which the student will have to preach 
and teach. 

On most of the subjects of instruction of divinity students 
there is, happily, too, entire agreement among us for any need 
to say much. The Bible itself, we are all agreed, must be the 
main subject taught ; if we succeed in making our ministers 
^'mighty in the Scriptures,'* we shall succeed in making them 
useful. But though, no doubt, the Bible is its own best witness, ^.,, ,, 
and by making our students thoroughly understand the text of main subject, 
even only a few (though the more the better) of the more 
important books of Scripture we are really furnishing them 
with the most effectual defence of its truth and inspiration, yet 
it is evidently more necessary here than at home to dwell on 
those subjects, which are generally dealt with in Introductions 
to the Bible, or to particular books of it. Church History is, 
I have found, the most difficult subject to teach ; for while one 
has to guard against letting it usurp too much time, yet a 
merely dry, sketchy teaching of it is, it seems to me, of very 
little use. A really good Church History in an Indian Verna- , ^^^ 
cular is, as far my knowledge extends, still a desideratum, history. 
There are some histories of particular Christian bodies, which i 

48 1 
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give a slight sketch of Primitive Church History, and then give 
almost a flying leap to the establishment of some modem section 
of the Church, which they deal with at great length ; but thisis 
not what is, or ought to be, wanted. Again, a really good know- 
ledge of one Indian vernacular and to those capable of it of one 
Indian classic is, in my opinion, an almost essential element in the 
proper equipment of the native minister ; and is really necessary 
for that real acquaintance with either Hinduism or Islam, which 
I suppose we should all agree to be essential to it, even if 
we should insist on an acquaintance with both. But I 
should lay stress on the word ** real '* in this connection. 
An acquaintance with popular beliefs and practices comes, of 
course, naturally to the convert ; and is in any case far easier 
to the native minister than to foreign missionaries ; but what 
I mean that we should lay great stress on, is a knowledge of the 
iif/ier life ot the non-Christian religions of India, of that in 
them which is no possible subject for ridicule or wrangling, 
but the result of some real, though dim, seeking after God and 
soul-satisfaction. This is what our native brethren, as a rule, 
seem to me to be ignorant, and inconsiderate of, and that in 
direct proportion to their familiarity with the outward expres- 
sions of their neighbours* religion, and the most vulnerable, 
but really only external points in the argument for that 
religion. 

But, to my mind, the real crux of the difficulty in our 
theological schools is the giving men a practical training 'for 
pastoral work. Homiletics are, indeed, easy enough to teach, 
both theoretically and practically ; but to make a man even a 
perfect preacher in the church is not necessarily to make hini 
a good pastor. This difficulty does not, of course, exist at 
home. However small and sleepy be the Cathedral town in 
which our theological colleges at home are placed, yet there is 
plenty of parish work going on all round the students, and 
arrangements can easily be made for them to have gained, ere 
their college course is done, some very real and very useful, 
though no doubt limited, practical acquaintance with that 
work. But how are onr seminaries to supply this much needed 
element of training ? It is a truism, that foreigners cannot 
properly shepherd their native brothers and sisters ; so that an 
arrangement would have to be made with the neareut native 
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pastor, to initiate the students, in certain hours of the week, in Third Day. 
the mysteries of parochial organization and visitation. But do 
any of us know a pastorate, into which we would like to send 
our theological students to receive a part of their training, even 
if the distance was no drawback ? For my own part, I confess 
I know none such, though of course that does not prove that 
there are none ; and I hope there are. The whole subject of the p. . toral *d 
native pastorate seems to me to be in a most unsatisfactorv of work un- 
state ; and not, unmistakably at any rate, on the road to im- ^^^^^^^c^^o^T- 
provement. Excellent native pastors we have, I know ; but 
they, I believe, are just those that feel and deplore most the 
unsatisfacfcoriness of which T am speaking. We have failed to 
transplant the European or American pastorate into this soil ; 
and we do not seem to have yet begun to call into existence a 
pastorate of a new and Indian type. We must, it seems to me, 
more than anything else, pray earnestly to God Himself to 
raise up true Indian pastors of the Indian Church. When a 
really God-made, native, pastor has appeared, then we will 
send all our candidates for the ministry, and many of our 
young ministers also, to him for practical instruction in the 
divine art of the pastorate, — an art which his example will 
sutfice to teach them. And when we have a few of such pastors 
in any one district or [province, then we will leave to them to 
settle, in Council, many of the questions which seem to us now 
so vitally connected with the life of the pastorate, but which 
foreigners feel so unable to touch. For instance, the feeling, on 
the part of even the best native pastors, against their paying 
pastoral visits to the women of their flocks when the husbands 
are not at home — which to foreigners seems so dreadfully un- 
christian, and so disastrous to a useful pastorate, will then be 
able to be judged, and rules laid down regarding its indulgence 
or otherwise, by those in every sense most competent to deal with 
such a question. Meanwhile, I fear we must go on in conscious, 
but unavoidable, neglect of what is, to say the least, a very 
important part of training for the native ministry. 

It is happily otherwise with the only remaining matter which 
I need mention in connection with ministerial training, viz., the 
practical training of the students to be evangelists. Here, the Evangelists. 
foreign principle has no valid excuse to plead, if he neglects to 
accompany the students into the bazaar, or among the villages, 
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Thibd Day. or to the houses of any who will admit them. A foreigner can- 
not be a pastor of natives; but he can be an evangelist of natives, 
and a good one too ; and unless he is this, he has bo business, 
in my opinion, to undertake the duty of training theological 
students. Not, indeed, that he should always accompany his 
students everywhere ; this would be fatal to their attaining that 
independence and stability as preachers, which is essential to 
their success ; but he should frequently go along with them, 
and the more frequently, the younger and cruder the students are. 
He should carefully notice, and afterwards lovingly, but faith- 
fully, point out to them their mistakes ; and, without which cri- 
ticism will fail of its effect, his own addresses to the heathen 
ought to be to them, quite as much as his addresses in church 
are supposed to be, models for them to follow— not, perhaps, in 
language, though there is generally room enough for that ; and 
certainly not in betraying an intimate acquaintance with native 
habits; but — in evident grasp of the underlying principles of 
the hearers' religions, in sympathy with all that is good in those 
religions, and with the aspirations of the hearers themselves for 
what is higher, in clear enunciation of Christian truth, and keep- 
ing clear of exaggerated, and so potentially heretical, statements 
of its great truths, aud above all, in that tnct and temper, which 
are so much easier in this country to a foreigner than to a 
native, and which therefore he has the less excuse for failing in. 
I have occupied so much space with the training of a native 
ministry, that I shall be pardoned for touching very lightly on 
its position. And I shall be the more glad of liberty to do 
this, because the whole subject seems to me to be in such a 
transitional state — a state inevitable as the result of the transi- 
tional state of the church itself in this country, still strongly acci- 
dental, but also increasingly Indian — that it is impossible, 
or at least almost useless, to lay down any hard and fast 
rules about it. There is only one thing in the subject which 
seems to me quite clear, viz., that it is a great mistake to 
put native ministers in a position which it would be quite im- 
possible for the native church to maintain them in, were foreign- 
ers to be suddenlv removed. I have no doubt that, in such a 
case, the native church would display a life, and an energ}-, and a 
liberty which may now seern impossible; and therefore I would 
by no means limit the pay and position of native ministers to what 
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could be wrong from the native church now, while the presence Third Day. 
of Europeans and their money in such great quantities, acts as a 
dead weight to, while at the same time it no doubt greatly helps 
the native church. But yet no one, I think, could maintain 
the possibility of the native church supporting its ministry, 
without foreign aid, to anything like the extent to which foreign 
ministers in this country are supported from home. I am 
aware that there is a great deal to be said on the other sideb- 
and that there is a great temptation, when we see an educated, 
a devoted, and an experienced native minister, to say : why should 
he receive less than a European fledgling, absolutely without 
knowledge of the language and experience of the people, and 
even in theological knowledge, it may be, far inferior to the 
native? Such a question looks unanswerable, and yet I am 
afraid it is unwise, and therefore really unkind to the native 
church as a whole, and with regard to the future, to answer it 
in the only way in which one's feelings would prompt one to 
answer it. 

But perhaps I have been treating "position" too much as 
iMiuivalent with "pay" and therefore I will only add, that 
whatever may be included in *^ position" apart from pay, I am 
strongly of opinion, as, indeed, I suppose most of us are, that 
there should be no difference at all made between the native 
and the foreigner. In a bureaucratic and officialism- ridden 
country like this, it is spe^'ially important to teach and to 
presc'ut before all men an object-lesson of the truth, that pav 
and honour are 7iot convertible terms, nor do they necessarily 
follow one another. While, therefore, keeping the native 
minister's pay down to a point, at which it might, under con- 
ceivable circumstances, be supplied by his own countrymen, I 
would be all the more careful that amongst ministers of the one 
word of the **c3mmon salvation,'* race goes for nothing at all, 
but honour, and rank, and dignity depend solely on age, and 
experience, and education, and usefulness. 

I am well aware of the fragmentary character of my remarks Po»itiuu 
in this paper, specially on the latter subject ; but I hope it may ^P*"** ^'^"^ 
at least serve as one basis for a discussion, which shall be fruit- 
ful in suggestions tending to the edification of *he Church, and 
the glory of its Divine Head. A 
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SECOND PAPER. 

By the Rev. J. P. Jones, m. a., A. B. F. M., Madura, 
Afadras. 

The Protestant Mission Churches of this land are ministered 
unto by some 850 ordained native clergymeu, a number equal to 
that of all foreign workers — lay and clerical, male and female. 
Nearly all of these are engaged in strict pastoral work. The 
rapid growth of this class of mission agents from 461, a decade 
ago, to the present number — an increase of 90 per cent. — is very 
encouraging, notwithstanding the fact that it is still a very small 
force for so large a Christian community — only one for every 
700 souls. Moreover the progress of missions duripg the past 
decade has been in nothing more marked than in the establish- 
ment of new Divinity Schools and in the strengthening of old ones, 
for the speedy raising and thorough equipment of men quaUfied 
to lead and feed India's rapidly developing; churches. In 
nothing do our home societies and churches evince more impa- 
tience than in our slow work of raising a competent native 
ministry for the church of this land. They are showing a willing- 
ness to spend larger sums of money than in the past for this 
department of work, and to devote more men to its development. 
It is strongly felt that the progress of Christianity in India must 
be ever increasingly identified with the development of the 
native ministry. These brethren must constitute the advance 
wave in the swelling tide of Christianity in the land. From 
inquiries made I learn that the need of more pastors and better 
ones is most urgently felt all over India. The missions are long- 
ing for Urge accessions to this worthy company, including men 
who will add honour and dignity to the calling, and bring a 
burning zeal, a pervading piety and marked efficiency to the 
grand work which invites them. The question of how this 
increased force is to be raised is a pressing one. 

Before proceeding further it may be well for clearness' sake to 
state that there are a few members of this force who are variously 
denominated *« ordained evangelists," ''superintending pastors" 
and " assistant missionaries." They are men who are usually of 
larger experience, better training and more commanding ability 
than the ordinary pastor ; and whose responsibility and influence 
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are correspondingly greater. These are the select and tried few Thibd Day. 
who hold the closest relationship to the missionaries and who 
are the ripest fruit of our religion in the native church. These ^^hirrhor 
are found only in the older and larger missions, where abundant class, 
material has been furnished for discriminating choice. It were 
well that, wherever available, a few pre-eminently strong men 
were thus devoted to a largersphere than even the strict pastoral 
office aifords — as District Superintendents, associated with tho 
missionaries, and as Evangelists. And the successful training 
of a few such would abundantly repay any effort pr expense in- 
curred. A few missions have entered upon this work and will 
therefrom, I am confident, find relief and strength in their work. 
But as this class is both small and must in the main be recruited 
from the ordinary pastorate ; while at the same time its consi- 
deration is somewhat alien to that of the main subject of our 
pastors ; I will therefore confine myself to the latter only. 

In doing this I shall direct our thoughts to the Selection, 
Training, Support, and Sphere of Influence of the Native Clergy. 

L Selection. 

The work of selecting men for this important office may be . 
done early or late, previous or subsequent to training. Some, Selection. 
on account of their clear conversion, beautiful piety and distin- 
guished ability, are marked out for this office from early youth, 
so that we have no hesitancy in putting them through an 
extended course of training for this purpose. While others, 
only in process of training, or even after it is completed, and they 
are bearing: the burdens of a Christian service in an humbler 
sphere, show their undoubted qualifications for the pastorate. 

But whenever the choice is made of a man for this holy office 
it should not be without undoubted evidence and clear convic- 
tion of his pre-eminent fitness for the honour. I am convinced p. 
that there is more danger to the native ministry just at this Fundamental 
point than at any other. For many reasons, some of them 
exceedingly plausible, the pastorate has been dishonored and our 
cause hindered in its progress by the ordination of men, about 
whose piety, or ability, or judgment, there hung a shadow of a 
doubt. Far better a ministry which is sm»ll but distinguished, 
ihan a numerous one which is characterizf^d by mediocrity and 
something worse. 
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Thibd Day. In choosing a man for this office it is unnecessary to say that 
Is a candidate the first requisite should be marked evidence of a new life in 
converted. Christ, and tokens of pre-eminent spirituality. Spiritual me- 
diocrity is a more serious blemish upon our pastorate to-day 
than mental mediocrity; and no man who has not in some way 
distinguished himself by spiritual power should be chosen for 
this work. It is not so easy to decide in reference to all other 
qualifications ; but about this there should be no shadow of 
doubt or tendency to lower the standard. 
Should servo I agree with the all but universal testimony of my brethren 
an apprentice- ^.j^^^^ ordinarily no one who has not served an apprenticeship and 
proved himself a worthy servant of God in an humbler sphere 
should be crowned with ordination honour. The test of charac- 
ter as of piety should be high, and be confirmed by a period of 
preparatory service. 
Leaders The gift of leadership is one which has been too often over- 

wanted, looked or under-estimated in this connection. How often we 

have seen men in mission service, — yes some in the pastorate 
too, — good men and pious, and not without ability, but abso- 
lutely wanting in the power to lead and inspire confidence in 
others. They are overrun by every little nobody in their con- 
gregation, and neither command respect nor organize and lead 
their people to any united effort or victory. The low origin of 
most of our people makes the possession of this gift a by no 
means universal thing ; so that it is a real delight to witness a 
few born generals among them. The future of the church in 
India depends more than we are apt to think upon a wise selec- 
tion in this particular. 
Secular ^^» TRAINING. The training received by the present 

Training not ministry especially that of the older members, has not been as 
extensive as could be desired owing to the fewness and inade- 
quacy of the training institutions. So far as secular education 
is concerned few have passed any examination beyond the 
Matriculation. But their religious training has been more 
ample. 

Even to-day the ordinary training of our pastors is secured 
by means of general training institutions where all mission 
agents are instructed and prepared for work. AVith the excep- 
■ * tion of a very few Divinity Schools the instruction is given, all 

but exclusively, in the vi'inaculars. 
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The time has not come when separate schools for intended Thied Day* 

pastors caa be generally established, and I am not sure that Separate 

such are needed. It may be well that under ordinary circnm- ?\^^"i*y 

. '' •' Schools for 

Stances we nnd our pastors among those who have enjoyed this the Clergy. 

method of training and subsequent work, and have risen con- 
spicuously above all their fellow-students and fellow-labourers. 

There is much to be said in favour of the statement that their 
education is adequate for the fields they are to occuf)y, and the 
people among whom they are to labour. It is not necessary or 
wise to educate them too far away from their people. I have 
seen more than one good brother spending years of sore discon- 
tent and consequent uselessness ostensibly because of an educa- 
tion which had thrown him too high above the people among 
whom he laboured. He stood on his intellectual pedestal far 
above an J away from the people in sympathy and tastes. 

The instruction given in these Seminaries, so far as I can instruction 
iearn, is thoroughly Biblical, and in many respects much better Biblical, 
adapted to the needs of mission agents than it was even a few 
years ago, I believe the fact remains, however, that this instruc- 
tion is too Western in its character* It must probably remain 

.,,, , .. . j«- J* • Not suffi- 

so, m part at least, so long as missionaries direct and inspire ciently Ori- 

these institutions. At the same time we should aim still more ental. 
to ajapt ourselves and our instruction to the oriental minds 
under us, and through them to the people of this land. We 
should not so easily assume that everything Oriental is — well, 
not so good as the corresponding Western thing. It is possible 
to write no more strongly that the education we impart may be 
so Western in spirit as well as contents as to alienate our stu- 
dents from the people among whom they are to live, and for whom 
they are to work. For the future success and influence of a pastor 
it is as important that he know how and what Hindu philoso- 
phers thought and think as that he be conversant with Western 
metaphysics and formulae. It is vastly important to know well 
Vedic and Modern Hinduism, not simply as an object of attack ^ knowledge 
but also as a religious system perhaps the best that the world of Hinduism, 
has seen among those worked out by man's unaided wisdom. 
This is second only to a thorough knowledge of Christianity 
itself. Without it how can our men expect to undermine this 
system of error, or to utilize its stray truths for the furtherance 
of the cause of Christ in the land ? Nothing is more striking, 
49 
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ID the present equipment of onr pastors, tlian their weakness 
an*! ignorance reiipectirur the phiioaor^hj and religion of tkeir 
«^«n people. And without thl^ how con thej hcnr cr interpret 
well the heart cry ot* a Hindu ! There is as much danger in 
giving their reli^ns traiaiDS a wrong or one %\<itA direction, as 
in giving it inadequate 3cr>pe. 

While manj Western theologians are entlear >oring to free 
themselTes from the trammeU r>f the past, and the emphass of 
troth is being transferred in the \^est from Systematic tii 
Biblical Tl»eolo^ we §ho«il i hesitate to lead oar men too much 
in the bypaths of Western controrersy And theological di«- 
cossion, such as are not only an anachronism bat also qaite 
foreign to oriental methods of thoaght. These remarks are 
also applicable to instmction in such subjects as Homiletics at: d 
Christian Evidences. We need more of the power of adapta- 
tion, or an oriental transfomvition, by which we may be able, 
not to resort to purely Hindu methods and processes, but to 
famish oar men with a training in all that is necessary to 
oriental life and best in oriental thought. In other words, the 
instnurtion even if imparted by foreigners should not be foreign 
to the people in its form and method. Our pastors may be in 
danger of being denationalized in thought and n>entnl bias as 
they are sometimes accused of being in outward life and customs. 

Special care should be taken to train them in self-denying 
piety, in a Hiring experience of the indwelling Lord, and in a 
knowledge of the infinite possibilities of a spiritual life both in 
the individual and in a church. They should be familiarized 
with the biographies of modern Chidstians of apostolic faith and 
consundng pifty, and also with great revival m<»vements in the 
chnrch when Christinns have been divinely quickened and lifted 
up to heavenly places in Christ Jesus. Pastors miKy be satis- 
fied with a low plane of Christinn life and faith in their churches 
simply because they have never witnessed in their own field or 
read of pentecostal blessings descending in other lands, and 
resting in power upon congregations and communities. In other 
words they have not vividly before their eyes, for attainment 
among their own people, a high ideal of spiritual life and power 
among a company of believers. 

Training in the art of jjoverning should have further attention 
than it has hitherto reciived. The success or failure of so many 
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of our coiigreg;ations is so intimately connected with the ability '^^^^^ ^^^' 
of the pastor to lead his people, that direet and systematic 
instruction should be imparted to them with a view to making 
them efficient managers and inspirers of men. It is folly to 
leave this to either chance or to mere example, as so much 
depends upon it. 

The more I have experience with the ordinary pastor the 
more do I bflieve that his training should not entirely cease Post-ordina- 
with his ordination. The danger of intellectual stagnation and uiing. 

an arrest of progress is one to which many pastors are pecu- 
liarly liable; and they should be assisted and urged to continue 
a systematic course of study both for intellectual culture and 
spiritual nourishment. It would help very .considerably in 
Arresting wliat is too frequently witnessed, namely, premature 
senility and barrenness of service* 

III, Support. The question of the mainfenance of this 
class of Christian workers is possessed of no little interest to all 
missions. I find that it is the universal desire and aim of our 
missions to support the pastors from other than mission funds 
— so far as possible by the contributions of the churches 
ministered to by them. Some missions have wholly realized 
this object, others only in part. It Is an excellent rule to esta- 
blish. The churches should be led to feel that the pastorate is 
their own crown of glory, and must be the special object of their Supported 
care and support. Moreover the pastors should feel that they py,*^^^ 
represent the highest growth and the ripest fruit of the church 
in India, and should look to the solf-denying pi-ety and growth 
of the church itself for their maintenance and for any increase 
in salary. This support may come directly from the church or 
churches of the pastorate or, indirectly, through a council of 
the vicinage- The ira[)ortant thing is that they should, from importance 
the first if possible, look for maintenance to the Christian com- of this, 
manity of which they are the practical head. Whatever 
foreign funds may be necessary for aggressive work in the -j^q foreiffu 
employment of catechists, evangelists, and teachers, the pastors fluids used 
should feel that ihei/ represent the permanent triumph of the 
Gospel and are the measure of the self-supporting energy of the 
people whom they nourish with the bread of life. In the 
Madura Mission we have a ** Native Evangelical Society '* Madura 
supported by all our native Christians. It has auxiliaries ^^**^^^* 
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in all the ont-stations. Two- thirds of its income is deroted 

to the maintenance of a band of iiati?e evangelists who 

spend their time in preaching the Gospel to non- 
Christians. 

The other one- third is given, on application and in annually 
diminishing grants, to weak churches towards the support of 
their pastors. And this is found essentially adequate to meet 
the need of the feeble churches, and has the farther merit of 
bringing the stronger and the weaker churches into close sym- 
pathy. It also adds dignity to self-support by associating with 
it self-goTernmenfc and by identifying with it, in influence and 
maintenance, the highest form of Native Christian service — the 
pastorate, I see no advantage gained by avoiding this responsi- 
bility through calling a native brother whose duties are strictly 
pastoral a " Native Missionary" — a name, in this case, utterly 
devoid of meaning. 

I am aware that this idea of pastoral support will practically 
exclude most of the highly paid and university educated men 
from the pastorate for the present, as very few Churches or 
councils can pay large salaries. But I believe that the princi- 
ple involved in this plan of self-support is so important that 
nothing should compel us to abandon it. And, as I mentioned 
above, a few men of higher training and powers could be 
engaged in every mission as District Superintendents, General 
Evangelists and in other spheres of responsibility and useful- 
ness and receive their salary from the mission. Let not the 
pastorate and self-support be separated. 

IV. Sphere of Influence. — The position and influence 
of a pastor will necessarily depend a great deal upon his educa- 
tion, ability and character. They breathe an influence and 
create a sphere wherever they are found. Just as the Nile 
annually overflows its banks in rich floods of blessing to the 
people in the adjacent country, so a pastor possessed of these 
gifts will exercise an influence that must overflow any existing 
social or official barriers, in rich bounty to all the mission and 
community. But the policy of a mission may be so shaped as 
to materially add to or diminish, his influence. So that it be- 
comes a question of some moment whether a mission shall open 
to him the door of influence beyond the probably small circle 
of his own pastorate. In other words, shall he have an 
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influence in the councils of his mission and a Yoice in the general Thied Dai 

conduct of its business ? 

This is n broad question and is diiferently answered by the 

many raissions of the land. And yet I find that all or nearly 

M affirm that he should be trained for this by being introduced 

gradually into responsibility • and the majority of missions have AH mission 

already admitted him — some more aud some less — into a share drying to 

" 80I.V6 it 

in the administration of mission work. And all are carefully 

experimenting with a view to finding the best solution of the 
problem. Missionaries must be expected to consider the subject 
sympathetically ; aud 5'et I am inclined to believe that they, 
especially those of missions which are self-governing, are beset 
with the temptation of ultra-conservatism which reserves too Conservativ 
long the sole authority and undivided influence in their own ^"**^^^"8' 
hands. This is done with the sincere conviction — a conviction, 
too, which is largely warranted by facts — that the native clergy 
are not yet qualified to take ani/ part in the general administra- 
tion of their missions. But they forget that however true this 
may be in itself it is no more conclusive in favour of their 
exclusion from this privilege than would the ignorance of an 
apprentice be a barrier to his practising the art of his master. 

There is danger of forgetting that the participation of the 
pastors in tiie work of mission administration may for a season pj.eggjj|. i^- 
only serve the purpose of a training school or apprenticeship to of giving 

them, and be a hindrance to the administration and a blemish :^^^^^^ *^* 

in tne respoj 

in the conduct of affairs, but withal absolutely necessary in sibility. 

view of the church's great need of natives who are trained to 

govern and are experienced in administration. If ever our 

native brethren are to conduct affairs they first must be taught 

how, not only by example but also by enjoying now a limited 

share in that responsibility of administration. There is more 

than a possibility that some of the weaknesses and blemishes It may 

of character which disqualify them in our eyes may be speedily qu^cklv fw-^^ 

removed by the elevating influence of a new responsibility, responsibility 

Just as I am opposed to lowering the standard, or to continue 

at the present low standard, the requirements for admission to 

this sacred office; so would I favour a rule whereby the ordination 

of a brother mislit be the kev to admit him to the councils of 

the mission. I would not be understood, however, as claiming 

that he should have a vote in the disbursement of foreisfu funds. ^ ^"^** 
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TaerK^ Oat, f»,-^ several reisioa'i cEe aiiagionAries mast reniain, for the preaeal 
ar l<yt*ty ''.b^ ioit* rp^p«".ajL'>le *ji:»iti ot cru* borne ciiarcaes ia 
thi.-* mACt^r, B'U i.i trie expxniiLtJire or rtLi-ij raLsei ia lae 
E*iir *ph#';r/*, nii.-wi- a, ar^d Irt rri«t rakLti!;.j: oc Trhich. che pa*t.jr§ faa.«^e bad a 
Ahar^, their .vi^,ir>m. iki 'i «i oe coa.-ii.rcil ; aad ia che iisdta^iau 
fA ftew W'-.rk, at ia ihe jeaer*! comiact or pr^^seat work, their 
f r/'ce .*hoaL.J be hea/d :ifiii coeir aaiLfii wi««iona n»cei¥e doe 
w-f^iit, Xotruaz caa fie mi^re e^L-ient than thac oar oniaii^ed 
hiutirf: hr^X'iT*: :, in eorcifti'tn with i:id:ie:"itial UTfcea. ccaist ^-jwff 
/j//*« be prfrztfAft^i to eii>r iato the *ac»^e*'ijQ a.id heritage of 
r(r'.vxMiWviXy and aa^,horitj: and it ia hard It Ie*s manifest that ia 
orier to lia-jte.i the antono n j or the ch irch ia lalii and make 
the naxe **mi^.*ion-%'' an ariachroai^m, their term of apprentice- 
ship »ho»Id be^in at once. The experience of the governnient 
in pr*icipi*atiii^ ap'»a the people sch-^^overament in Mancipali- 
Uf% in India should ca'He QS to make haste slowlv ; bat it should 
not hii^Jer im f-'o:n makinz a geuerom besritinra? at once wher- 
evf-r ^n^U hx% not been made alreidr. The present experiment 
of onr Church Mi^sionirr brethren in TinneveHj ia a most 
interfittiKg one ia this direction. Whatever demerits the 
scheme may have, it certainlj possesses the supreme excellence 
of trHiniii^ the native cler;ry and the best Uymen in the respon- 
Mbility of m^inairf'ment, and of thus broadeuing their shoulders 
for the burdens before them in the arduous work of developing 
the highest life of the church. It is a curious fact that while 
ilie mi<%.sions of Congregational churches in this land are among 
the most conservative in sharing responsibility and influence 
with the iiatires, our Anglican brethren are trying to work 
their missions (in the South at least) on a broad plan of 
representative government, 

I may furthermore add that this policy of opening the door 
of influence to tlie Native clergy is well calculated to encourage 
men of p;reatcr parts and of higher attainments to seek admis- 
won to this service. Young men of ambition and promise 
cannot be blamed if they seek first to enter those doors which 
open to them the largest sphere of influence and consequently 
of ufiefulness. And these are precisely the kind of young 
men that wo need to-day for our pastorates. 

In concluhion, while we need to rejoice in, and be thankful 
fur, this goodly number of faithful toiling ministers of Christ 
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^hom God has raised from among tlieir brethren to be the Third Day 
pi-icsts and leaders of the people, we should be stirred greatly 
by the growing field which is white for the harvest, and pray to 
the Lord of the harvest to send more of these labourers for His 
harvest. Nor should we be satisfied with prayer. We must 
devise and support ever enlarging means of preparing more and 
still better men, and of encouraging and inspiring them in every 
possible way. 

The missionary must rejoice in hiding himself, so far as the 
success of the work will permit, behind the rising glary of the 
faithful native pastor. iThey must increase, but we decrease. 

When our regime shall be successfully substituted by theirs, 
then shall our work be accomplished and our imperfect system 
swallowed up by a better. May He hasten that blessed con- 
summation I 



FIRST SPEECH. 

By the Rev. H. D. Goldsmith, m. a,, C- M. ^'^j Madras. 

The reason of my appointment as a speaker to-day is, I 
suppose, that in Sauthern India nwre progress has been made 
in the matter of education than in other parts of India- and it 
has been my privilege to spend nine years in training young 
men of higher education for the Ministry. 

It is a matter for congratulation that we have a native bruther^ 
the Rev. Dhanjibliai Nowroji, in the chair, presiding over this 
meeting, and that the next speaker to nne is an Indian Christian 
graduate, the Rev. J. Lazarus, of Madras. I shall have much 
pleasure presently, in giving way to him on the platfo-rm. And Aparablev 
this I take as a ^* parable.*' We shall gladly welcome the day 
when India has her own educated ministry ,^ and can educate 
her own sons for the sacred office, leaving us foreigners free to 
go to the unevangelized parts of the earth. The selection of 
candidates^ though it may seem somewhat outside the subject 
of their training^ has been touched upon by the readers of both 
the papers; and rightly, as this is a most essential preliminary^ 
The chairman's remarks upon the qualification of the Native 
Ministry, came far more appropriately and forcibly from him,. 
than they could have done from the lips of an European. As ict 
their educational qualifications, it seems to me as well as to 
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Third Day. ^Yiq readers of the papers, that the men to be prepared for the 
University should be drawn for three classes to meet the need 

Three classes. ^^ ^^*^ Native Church. 1, The Vernacular class, «.e. those who 
have never mastered and (may be) never will master the English 
language. 2. The undergraduates of our University and 
3. The graduates and Masters of Arts. As Mr. Satthianadhan 
remarked in his paper this morning on ** Work among the 
• educated classes of India," the work of the Ministry is to be 

adorned and glorified by the gifts and graces of the men who 
enter it. An apprenticeship is necessary. In Madras, candidates 
are now expected to spend one or two years in the itinerancy, 
either before or after admission into the C, M. S. Divinity 
School. It would be well if both before and after were the rule. 
One great question is how to train young men in India in 
Pastoral work. We cannot take the students with us into the 
homes as we can in England or America. 

The best men (^0 In these days we need more and more the leading 

needed. Indian graduates, and our best men to enter this work. They 

are needed to deal with the difficult problems before as, and to 
cope with the infidelity and scepticism of young India of to- 
day. Our foreign boards and committees are asking why more 
of our best educated young men are not coming forward, and 
our Indian Churches ought to be asking themselves the same 
question. Some of the Native Christian papers are discussing 
the matter. The cry frequently is : ** We need more pay th«n 
you offer us." For the past ten or fifteen years, Government 
has been offering great inducements for the best young men 
to enter its service. But, as Dr. Hooper remarks in his paper, 
we must not offer a bribe for men to enter this holy office. 
Quite true, there has moreover been a cry heard at home from 

Salaries. time to time for *' cheap missionaries." But, as a rule, our 

societies have repudiated such a demand, and have determined 
that we missionaries shall have, if not the luxuries, at least the 
comforts and necessaries, of life. On the same principle should 
we deal with our agents in India, ** Freely we have received, 
freely give,'* On the other hand if we give enhanced salaries, 
we hear the objection raised " you are retarding the self-support 
of the Native Church.*' My reply to this is — 8elf*support 
is not the first and foremost aim of Missions : rather is 
it the efficiency, honour, and dignity of the churches of this 
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land. In some cases let the rural pastor's salary be three, or Thibd^ay. 
four times that of the day-labourer, so that he may not only be 
in a position to command respect, but also be able to assist those 
in need. In the larger cities and towns, or spheres of influence, 
I see no reason why the support of the native minister should 
not be proportionate to the wealth of the congregatiob. A 
high Government official once told me that the rule that gui- 
ded Government salaries was that the support of a native should 
be about one-fifth that of a foreigner, to enable him to live in 
proportionate comfort and afHuence. According to this calcula- 
tion a native missionary on 60 Rupees should be as well off as the 
European on Rs. 800 a month. And now as to the language in language 
which theological training is to be given. In these days the should 
spread of English Education is so great that I see no reaaon given, 
against English being the medium of communication in the 
class-room. The chief advantages of this are, the magnificent 
literature ready to hand, and the excellent class-books already 
published. Of course, I only refer to candidates who have 
passed the matriculation examination, for I deprecate English 
being taught in our divinity school. I think that students of 
this standard should take Greek as a matter of course, and I 
would advocate even Hebrew when the course extends over two 
or three years. After all, the Bible in the centre of our Theology, 
and everything that contributes to a fuller and deeper know- 
ledge of its contents should be diligently studied. My fifteen 
minutes is up, and I have no time to speak about the position of 
the native ministry, though I think I have hinted already that 
the ministry must be honoured in'proportion to the spirituality, 
gifts and graces of the men who are led by the Holy Ghost to 
consecrate themselves to its service. 



SECOND SPEECH. 

By the Bev. J. Lazabus^ b. a., D. M. S.^ Madras, 

I am one of those unfortunates whose subject has been changed 
by the Committee. I was first asked to speak on the Work 
among Educated Indians — a work to which I have devoted a 
great portion of my time during the last twelve years. But a 
few days before the date of the Conference I was requested to 
address you on the Training and Position of the Native Ministry. 
50 
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Thibd Djly. Before proceeding with the subject I desire to make a remark 
"^ or two. The papers in your hands by Dr. Hooper and Mr. 
Jones are so full and exhaustive that they can only be the re- 
sults of a long, rich, and ripe experience in the work of training 
candidates for the Ministry. I have myself read them with 
much'profit and pleasure. Any remarks therefore that I shall 
make now are not to be taken as an exhaustive address on the 
subject in hand. That is not necessary. My intention is 
simply to say something additional or supplementary to the 
contents of the valuable papers before us. I shall not take up 
your time in dwelling upon the selection of candidates, their 
spiritual qualifications, their general course of theological 
instruction and other similar topica on which we are all more 
or less agreed. And, secondly, if in anything that I advocate 
or urge in connection with the important subject before us 
my statements should appear to be too radical or calculated to 
hurt the feelings of my Western brethren, I request you to 

The papers, remember that I have myself no grievances or complaints to 
lay before you. I belong to a Society which with one or 
two others makes no difference whatever between its own 
Agents and those of purely Indian origin. If I plead therefore 
for greater privileges and rights for the Native Ministry, 
I plead not my own case, but that of niy brethren. 

Mr. Jones' paper is both conservative and liberal. I am not 
sure if Mr. Jones has had charge of a theological Seminary, 
but a careful perusal of his exhaustive paper will shew that he 
is Ht great pains to adjust the balance between a conservative 
^nd a liberal view of the subject. His references to ** ordained 
evangelists " (not pastors), *' men of superior culture and train- 
ing,'* " District Superintendents'' and the like, prove clearly that 
he is moving with the times, while at the same time he advo- 
cates the continuance of the nsual cheap and inferior pastorate. 
Dr. Hooper advocates training in the English language wher- 
ever possible, and on one delicate point — that of position — he is 
very explicit. For he lays down that ** amongst ministers of 
the one Word of the common salvation, race goes for nothing at 
all, but honour and rank and difi;nity depend solely on age, and 
experience, and education, and usefulness." To me such 
state-ueuts are particularly encouraging, as pointing to a new 
epoch in the history and development of the N'ative Ministry^ 
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The training of the Ministry, then, must be a distinct and Thied Da- 
essential branch of every mission — to which experts must be Training 
appointed to devote their whole time and energy as to other ^"^^erexpe 
departments* I fear very much that this is not the case in 
some missions. Men with too many irons in the fire are often 
forced as it were to take charge of the training of students. 

It was just the case with me. The training I received was 
anything but sufficient. But this was not owing to lack of qua- 
lification — but rather due to the difficult circumstances under 
which my professors were placed. If possible, superior pas- 
tors roust be imported from England or America for short 
periods, so that students might profit by their special pastoral 
and preaching qualifications. I am afraid a missionary is not just 
the man to be placed in charge of a divinity class. 
He has generally too much to occupy his attention, 
while by long residence in India he gets rather out of touch 
with the fresh and vigorous pastoral life of Christendom. 
Specialists are the order of the day. 

I think there ouffht to be three erades of ordained Three ord- 
Indians. Namely, rural pastors, ordained evangelists, and ^ "^^ 
missionaries. I propose this after a careful study of the ques- 
tion during many years. For village congregations, such as are 
being gathered from the lower and depressed classes, verna- 
cular men, with years of training, chiefly in the Scriptures and 
the art of ruling with holy skill, the rural congregations out of 
which they themselves spring must be appointed pastors 
over one or more churches as the case may be. In their 
case, self-support would obtain a natural and easy solution. 
As Bishop Thoburn remarked yesterday the needs of such men 
being very few and simple, the churches T^ould support them 
without feeling the burden — of course support would come 
rather in kin 1 than coin — but this is a mere matter of detail. 
For Mufas^il towns, however, I should plead for a higher 
grade of pasiors — who should be at least of the Matriculation 
standard. Their training should be in both Vernacular and 
English, and should last at least three years. They might work 
in such towns as Evangelists under the direction of the District 
or senior Missionary and at the same time have pastoral charge 
of the congregation, from which a portion of their salary ought 
to be drawn. Vigorous evangelistic work could be carried on 
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TmsD Pay, in the mornings and evenings of most weekdays. While mid- 
day hours and Saturdays could be spent in stndy and prepara- 
tion for the pulpit. Such an evangelist with the interests of 
his pastorate at heart would make an excellent church, and 
achieve much success in his efforts towards self-support, while 
every year would see a few converts added to the congregation 
over which he presides as pastor. Such a man should be 
ordained soon after leaving his divinity class. His apprentice- 
ship should be served be/ore and not after his studentship. 
To ordain a man when he ought to be pensioned is a mischiev- 
ous practice^ and ought to be gradually given up. At the same 
time, holding out the prospect of ordination as a promotion is 
demoralizing to the evangelist, who is then led to keep promo- 
tion as his goal, and not the reward or the recompense from his 
Master and Captain. 
Graduates for I now come to the last class of Native agents. They must 
* be drawn from among the graduates of our Universities. 
These are the agents we require for the cities and larger towns 
of this country. These men also should have served a volun- 
tary apprenticeship before they are accepted as candidates for 
the ministry. There are many ways in which a graduate's fit- 
ness for the ministry may be ascertained. His love for souls» 
his enthusiasm for the Master's cause, his gifts of speech and 
pen, his winning manners and consecrated life^these natural 
and spiritual qualifications must assert themselves before he 
could ever be thought of as a likely candidate for the ministry. 
Such a man should receive a first class training — a training 
that should be exactly the same as to standard, though cer- 
tainly not as to kind, as that given the graduates in Christian 
countries while under preparation for the ministry. The train- 
ing should extend over four years, and must be in the hands of 
experts brought out from Home for the special purpose. 
On leaving College they must be ordained and appointed 
to work as Missionaries. There is a general unwillingness to 
designate Native agents by this name. Government makes 
no distinctions. If a Native is employed as a Collector, no 
new designation is invented for him, simply because he is 
not a European ; he is called a Collector — nor even a 
native Collector, Though I am proud of the name Native 

Christian, and would prefer being thus termed till I die, I 
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do not like the adjective wa^W being prefixed to every employ- Thibd Day 
ment in mission service. We are constantly referred to native 
pastors, native missionaries, native teachers, and so on. Except 
for the purpose of census returns, I think the epithet native had 
better be omitted in missionary lists and reports. As in a pro- 
fessedly non-religious Government, so much more in the 
church of Christ, there should be neither Greek nor Jew, bond 
nor free, circumcision nor uncircumcision." 

This naturally brings me to deal with the very delicate and Salary. 
difficult question of salary. But before dwelling on it let me 
dispose of the question of position. In this matter I am not 
quite so advanced as Dr. Johnson, who urged tbe other day — 
and I admire greatly his liberality of view — that native pastors 
should have their voice and vote in the disposal and manage- 
ment of funds received from Europe and America. I do not 
think the time has yet come for a general acceptance of this 
policy. But so far as native missionaries are concerned— the 
kind of cultured and well-trained man I plead for — there should 
be no difficulty. It is feared that Christians who subscribe for 
missions would rather like their funds to be managed by their 
own agents. But I am afraid this is merely a fanciful objection. 
If the proposal were put to them, I am sure they would rejoice — 
rather than regret — to have the advice and co-operation of 
qualified Indians in the matter of spending their funds for the Influence of 
benefit of Indians. To come back to the salary question. In ^^^ ^^* '^^* 
trying to solve this problem, while I fully agree with the view 
usually held that the salaries of pastors must be strictly in 
proportion to the financial capacity of the Churches — both at 
present and in the near future — I must at the same time 
draw your attention to one great factor, which is at work 
and which accounts for the difficulties experienced on the 
one hand — and the discontent endured on the other — in 
the matter of salaries for ordained native agents. I mean 
civilization. India, as you know, is in transition. Every- 
thing and everybody is undergoing a great civilizing change. 
You see it especially in the large towns and cities. Yon 
yourselves are the cause of it. It reminds me of the 
days when the presence of the Norman in England 
exerted among other things, a great civilizing influence 
on the down-trodden Saxon — which continued for well-nigh 
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Tkisd Dat, two centuries and a half, until in the reign of King John 
the two races became welded together into one English 
nation. And now your civilization has become stereotyped, 
except in some trifling details. There is hardly any difference 
between a German and an Englishman, and onr crrilization 
has jost b^an. We Indians, then, are now passing through 
a similar change. We are nnconscionsly yielding ourselves to 
your civilizing influence. We are not to blame for this. 
In this respect every man is a slave. He cannot escape it. 
But for you I should not have worn this black coat. I 
say then that owing to this civilizing process, we meet with 
ordained native agents in every degree of civilization. Those 
who live in far-off villages seldom or never come under this spell, 
and to them I should say Rs. 15 is far too much. On the 
other hand, the cultured and civilized missionary in the city 
needs much more to live on and keep himself in touch with the 
educated classes of his day and generation. Mr. Goldsmith has 
referred us to a Government official who has stated that a native 
gentleman can live comfortably on a fifth of a European's salary. 
Mr. Goldsmith is well known as a liberal man, and he is not 
responsible for this view of the case. On the other hand. 
Government itself has ruled, as regards Statutory Civilians, that 
they should receive two-thirds of the European pay. I think 
that is about the fair proportion that ought to exist between the 
two classes of agents, provided of course that there is the same 
education and refinement and training. 
Love and Our policy must therefore be one that would attract — not by 

sympathy, p^^^^ ^^^ position merely— but rather by love and sympathy — 
the cultured Christians of the land. There is no difliculty 
whatever in providing pastors for rural congregations. It is in 
the matter of raising a high-toned and educated Native Ministry 
that the greatest difficulty is felt. Some Missions do not 
attempt it at all; while others do not seem to wish it at all; but 
the great need of India is a cultured and consecrated pastorate. 
We want men for Colleges, we want men for the educated classes, 
we want men for our city churches, where the educated element 
is steadily on the increase, we want men for missionary work, 
and unless we extend to our graduates the right hand of fel- 
lowship, and accept them as brethren bond fide in the Master's 
work, sharing with us the same privileges and responsibilities. 
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we must remain content with the present inferior sort of pasto- Thied Day. 
rate, whose tone is confessedly low and whose influence is con- 
fined within the nai^ow horizon of a village church. If there- 
fore the Native Church is to take her proper position in the 
Indian Continent, if she is to create for herself the form best 
suited to her national genius and character and produce an Indian 
theology and an Indian hierarchy, if she is to guide the moral 
and spiritual destinies of this great land, if under the standard 
of her Lord she is to be the greatest force in the regeneration 
of India's millions, the Churches of Europe and America must 
take up the training of her ministry as a duty next in import- 
ance only to that of raising churches and congregations, and 
spend far greater energy and thought in the creation of a first 
rate ministry which shall be both a boon and a blessing to the 
laud. 

The meeting being now open for discussion, 

The Rev. Robert Tebb, W. M. S.,Galle, Ceylon, said:— "No 
subject brought before this Conference can be of greater interest 
and importance than the one now before us. If we are to win 
India for Christ, if we are to have self-supporting, self-govern- 
ing, self-propagating churches, too much attention cannot be 
given to the training of the ministry. I have, from the com- 
mencement of my missionary life, had specially favourable 
opportunities of becoming acquainted with the native ministers. 
Many of them have been my best friends. In the Conference a 
morning or two ago I was painfully surprised to hear a speaker 
ask us to pray that the native ministers in his church might be j, , 

converted, 1 thought there was a recognised obligation to have m^^ibT 
none but professedly converted men in our ministry. We 
should also assume that a person placed in that position had 
received a special divine call to preach. We want and must 
have men called by the Holy Spirit. Men who are burdened 
with souls, who in all their actions testify * Woe is me if I preach 
not the Gospel.' Besides these things in my opinion the laity 
should be associated in recognising this call and have a share in 
setting apart the ministry. The Holy Ghost to the Church at 
Antioch said, — "separate me Barnabas and Saul for the work 
whereunto I have called them.*^ It may be instructive if I 
mention briefly the methods adopted in the Church to which I 
belong to recognise the call, assist in the training, and secure 
the position of our. native ministry. We endeavour to get all All should 
our people to work. A youth on his conversion would be work, 
appointed to some duty, such as Sunday school teaching, tract J 
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distribution, assisting in cottage or open-air services. If he bad 
any talent for public speaking it would speedily be noticed. 
We have a class of workers we call Lay or Local preachers. 
These brethren, while working for their own living do invaluable 
service by taking preaching appointments according to plan 
almost every Sunday and occasionally during the week. A 
youth giving promise as a speaker would speedily be mentioned 
in the Quarterly Meetiug of the Local Preachers. He would 
probably be appointed to go in company with senior brethren to 
assist in conducting services. His studies would be directed 
and in due course, if suitable and after passing examinations he 
would be accredited as a Local Preacher. All our Ministers 
must have been in this position for at least twelve months. If 
the young man's gifts and graces, added to his success in win- 
ning souls, attract attention, he would probably be spoken of as 
likely to make an acceptable Minister. In one of the repre- 
sentative meetings of the circuit which is largely composed of 
laymen, an opportunity is given of eliciting opinion as to eligi- 
bility of candidates for the ministry. You thus see that the 
first step towards the work is in the hands of the laity who 
must by their votes approve of the nomination of the candidate. 
Assuming that the candidate has passed all the preliminary 
examinations he is sent as a student to the divinity school 
where for usually three years he is assisted in qualifying him- 
self for his future work. The subjects in the curriculum are 
intensely practical The aim is to give a correct acquaintance 
with the system of heathenism which will meet the candidate 
every day when he begins his ministry, but especially to supply 
information which will make him an acceptable and successful 
preacher of the Gospel. All instruction in scripture and theo- 
logy is given in the vernacular which the student will have to 
use as a Minister, He is constantly employed as a preacher, 
district visitor «nd evangelist during his period of training. 
Having finished his three years at the Institution, he is appoin- 
ted as a Catechist on trial. Proving successful in practical 
work he would become a catechist, and in a few years> 
as he proves himself fit, he becomes a Probationer for the 
ministry, and after four years' trial in that class he is publicly 
recognised and ordained. The training for the work, both 
theoretical and practical, is continuous and thorough. As to the 
position of the native ministry a few seconds only is allowed 
me. We should do our utmost to support them* After their 
divine call and careful training we should entrust them with as 
much responsibility as possible. They should be expected to 
preside and take the lead in matters connected with the church 
or group of churches to which they are appointed. Baptism 
and the ordinances generally should be committed to them. In 
all respects people should be taught to look up to and respect 
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them as their spiritual guides. There is one thing which Third Day, 
has caused me great trouble and I mention it in conclusion. 
One of onr most experienced aged members told me : The 
ministers are not now as earnest in making known the 
Gospel as formerly. They wear boots now and cannot walk 
across paddy fields as they did, they do not get access to the 
people as formerly. Probably there is a danger here of 
over-training and thus unfitting for aggressive work. 

J. G. Shome, Esq. M. A., B. L., Christo-Somaj, Calcutta, 
said: — I am afraid we are going a little too fast in this matter ^^^S too 
and importing men into the ministry who where not always 
duly qualified for it. We commonly speak of the three learned 
professions — of law, medicine and theology — but while it would 
be monstrous if doctors and lawyers were turned out with but a 
smattering of learning in their departments, men are hastily or-, 
dained to the ministry which is intended for *the perfecting of 
the saints' without due regard to their intellectual and spiritual 
attainments, with the natural result that they do not command 
that power and influence over their people which they should. 
This undue haste in multiplying ministers arose from an errone- 
ous practice by which the administration of the sacraments was 
vested exGlusively in the ordained minister, although the Re- 
formed Protestant Church had long ago repudiated the doctrine 
of sacerdotalism on which it was originally based. In consc 
quence of this error, it was felt there could be no Churchy 
be its members only five or five Hundred, unless there was an 
ordained minister as its pastor, who alone could administer the 
sacraments. Christians could meet together and pray, read the 
word of God and exhort one another, but they felt that they could 
not observe the Lord's Supper without the mediatorial office of 
the ordained minister who occupied the same position as the 
priest under the old covenant. This error found no sanction 
whatever in the Scriptures. St. Paul, in his pastoral Epistles, 
gives the minutest details as to what a bishop was required to 
do — that is, he was to teach, preach, exhort, rebuke, admonish, 
&c., &c., but there was not a single word anywhere in those 
epistles enjoining him to administer the sacraments. And yet 
that which is found nowhere, is made in the present day as the 
chief function of the Christian ministry ? In this way, the status 
of the Christian minister has heen lowered and immense diffi- 
culties thrown in the way of self-support. We must get rid oi 
this erroneous practice, as we have repudiated the erroneous 
belief on which it was originally based, and then our course will 
be as simple as possible. We would then have pastors who were 
not ordained ministers in the technical sense of the word The 
most gifted brother or brothers in a congregation, be it large or 
small, would do the pastoral work, — that is, lead the people in 
worship, administering the sacraments as well, be their ordinary 

51 
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Thibd Day. avocations in life what they may, and only those would be 
appointed to the work of the ministry properly so called, who 
were ahlelike Timothy to give themselves wholly to it, and who 
by their superior gifts and education were properly qualified for 
it. This plan was followed by the Apostles — it is followed 
now in the organisation of the Biahmo Somajes throughout this 
country, and thus while the Brahmo Somajes are independent 
of all pecuniary help from Europe or America for the carrying 
on of their theistic worship, Indian Christians it seems cannot 
exist as a (Church, unless large pecuniary subsidies come from 
foreign countries ! This is to be deeply regretted. Let a very 
few men be ordained to the ministry, wh could be supported 
by the joint collections of many ('hurches and who, like St. 
Paul, would have the cares, not of one Church, but of many, 
and let, as in a family, the v^orship of each congregation be 
committed to the hands of the elder brother or brothers best 
qualified for the same, who would freely give what they had 
freely received, until such times when it could support a duly 
ordained pastor from the contributions of its members. 

The Rev. T. J, Scott, m.a., d.d., M.E.C.,Bareilly, K-W.R, 
said : — As a first and all-important qualification in a Minister 
I put the question of a distinct call by the Holy Spirit to the 
work of the ministry, and this call is testified to the heart by 
first, a feeling that *' woe is unlo me if I preach not the Gospel," 
and secondly there will be such hunger for souls as Miss 
Chalmers used to feel when passing through the streets of Edin- 
boro. She would cry in her heart ** O Lord, give me souls 
to-day." Such an impression of duty and such yearning for the 
salvation of others, marks a true call. In training the ministry 
we should teach directly from the Bible rather than from 
Bible study, laboured volumes of dogmatic theology. I do not under- 
estimate dogma or systematic theology, but I emphasize draw- 
ing from the Word of God rather than from the controversies 
of men. We have much still to learn from the Bible — the 
Spirit of God is still guiding into all its truth. As to the 
extent of ministerial education, if you ask me if I believe in an 
educated ministry, I say yes, and also in an uneducated ministry, 
where circumstances indicate a more simple ministry among 
poor people who can support the pastor. Moral quahfication is 
imperative. I would give Greek and Hebrew to such as are 
qualified for it. When will more of our educated young men 
cheerfully enter the Native Ministry, and not lay so much 
stress on the question of salary and social position. When will 
more men of the type of Elijah and Paul rise up full of burning 
zeal, and ready to endure hardship in the work of India's 
redemption. This is our need to-day, men who will endure 
hardness. In many matters, foreigners cannot be an example 
in mode of life for the ministry India needs. Let us pray 
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the Lord of the harvest to raise up the workmen re- Thied Day. 
quired. 

The Rev. K. C. Chatterjee, A. P. M., Hoshjarpur, Punjab, 
said : — The object under discussion is one of the most important 
that lias been brought before the Co«iference, On the proper 
training of the Native Ministry depend the welfare of the native 
church and the extension of the Kingdom of Christ amongst the 
heathen. I shall spend the fi\e minutes granted to me in making 
a few rt^ marks on some of its salient points. First of all, 1 Care in 
remark, great care should betaken in selecting suitable candidates selecting 
for training. They should not onJy be converted men, but men ^^^^^<^''^*^^- 
who have been called to the ministry and have consecrated them- 
selves to the Lord's service, and felt the constraining influence of 
" Woe be unto me if I preach not the Gospel of Christ." This 
essential qualification is too often neglected and men are put 
into the seminary who have no right to be there. In order to 
ascertain their call, their own word alone should not be accepted. 
Their fathers and brethren in the church should watch them 
and give their testimony in their favour. When once their call 
has been thus ascertained, there need not be much anxiety about 
the degrees of B. A. and M. A. and other intellectual tests. For 
whom the Lord has called for his work, he bin? self will qua- 
lify* (2) "^hen these candidates are admitted into the Semi- f'®®^.^* ' 
nary, the Bible itself should form the principal subject for their ^ * 

training. Introduction to the Bible, Systematic Theology, Church 
History, &c., &c., have their importance and value and should not 
b^ neglected. But their place should be subordinate to the Bible. 
Large portions of the text itself, if not the whole text should be 
critically taught. Our preachers ought to be men mighty in the 
Scriptures. 1 have made these remarks because I have noticed 
that most of the men turned out of our seminaries, whom I have 
met are poor expounders of the Pible. They seem to know every- 
thing about the Bible but the Bible itself. I would also suggest 
that all our pastors and evangelists should be familiar with one of 
the classical languages of the country, Arabic or Sanskrit. 
This would make them powerful in meeting the learned classes of 
this country, and also the members of the Ariya Somaj. (3) The Salary. 
pay question ought not to be raised in a man's mind when he is 
entering into the ministry, He should not bargain for the Lord's 
service. The Missionary Societies may be relied upon to make 
provision for his necessary wants and comforts. If they do not, 
the Lord will. This has been my experience for the last thirty- 
two years. (4) The question of position is a most vexatious 
question. Dr. Hooper avoids the discussion of it in his very Position, 
thoughtful paper, and I do not wonder that he does so. I have 
seen it discussed for the last thirty- five years without producing 
any satisfactory result. It has no reference to the ecclesiastical 
position of native ministers. This, as far as I know, is the same 
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Thied Day. as that of Foreign Missionaries in all the churches. It refers 
to their secular position in the management of mission 
affairs and the administration of mission funds. All foreign 
missionaries, whether engaged in this country or sent 
out from Europe and America, enjoy this prerogative. All 
native ministers are denied it. There are two classes of native 
ministers (a) — Pastors. The connection of these witli Mission 
Societies is indirect and temporary. They are not the agents 
of the Societies, but of Churches to which they minister, (h) 
The second class is variously called evangelists, assistant 
missionaries and missionaries. The connection of these with 
Mission Societies is direct and permanent. They are the agents 
of Mission Societies and not of the Indian Churches. They are 
their agents in the same sense of the term as foreign missionaries 
are. My full conviction is, that those of them who are fitted hy 
education and character to undertake the same duties and 
responsibilities as the foreign missionaries, ought to have the 
same position. Equal responsibilities imply equal power. Not 
to give them this power is to make an invidious distinction of 
race and colour. Many reasons have been assigned for it, but none 
of them are satisfactory. They are simply excuses. The present 
policy of Missionary Societies to native ministers of this class is a 
secular policy and based on worldly principles. It is a policy 
of injustice, suspicion and distrust, and cannot have the sanction 
and the blessing of the Master. Of course native ministers 
might give up the question of position and be content to serve 
the Lord in whatever position they are placed. Many of them 
are most cheerfully doing so. I am speaking of it on practical 
business principles. 
Who are ^^ The Rev. J. E. Padfield, b. d., C. M. S., Masulipatam, 
**Miiiisterft? said: — I do not think it is quite clear what is meant by the 
" Native Ministry." It may be that by the term we are to 
understand merely native ministers; but here again the term 
is indefinite. In some missions agents are termed pastors or 
sub-pastors, who in other missions would be called catechists. 
I suppose, however, that we may take it that by the term minis- 
ter is understood all those who may have the spiritual charge 
of congregations and as distinct from Evangelists. The more 
Character of experience one gets, the more evident it is that the character 
the Native of the Native Ministry is of pre-eminent importance. The life 
^■"^^^^y- and growth of the Church of Christ, humanly speaking, depends 
move upon this than upon anything else whatever. The mis- 
sionary at best can see but comparatively little of the real inner 
life of his people ; his visits can be but at intervals, and more 
or less brief in duration. It is to the pastor that we must 
look for influencing the congregation, to feed the flock of 
Christ. Viewed in this light, it is impossible to overestimate the 
importance of the subject before us ; no greater curse can be 
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inflicted upon a people than a vicious or ignorant Priesthood ; Thibd Day. 
and bj this term I would include religious teachers of every 
class and grade, of any sect or religion. I have witnessed 
terrible spiritual evil the result of bad teachers. Hence it is 
that I magnify my office and think of the importance of my 
own individual work. For many years I have been engaged, 
chiefly in training and instructing mission workers. In our 
institution at Masulipatam, we have a Normal Department for 
training schoolmasters, who obtain Government Normal Certifi- 
cates, and a Divinity School or Department for training cate- 
chists and candidates for Holy Orders. Something has been Traininff in 
said about such training being in the vernacular. 1 am thank- the vemacu- 
ful to say that all onr work is in the vernacular, Telugu, and lar. 
we also have a small literary department in which wo labour 
to do some thing towards providing a Christian Literature in 
the vernacular, for the Telugu Church generally. I say I 
magnify my office, for I feel that every day's work tells very 
directly upon the welfare of the Church of Christ it] this land. 
I think some of our Brethren are not sufficiently alive to the Must be a 
importance of having the native ministry a well instructed one. ^^^iLp^^^f^* 
I have heard Missionaries say : *' Oh ! I want good men, 1 do not ^ ^^' 

care for clever men " — as if a man might not be clever or well 
instructed and at the same time good ! Depend upon it, if we 
do not have an instructed pastorate we shall have but an 
ignorant people and in a country like this, with a people just 
emerging from heathenism, we shall have as a consequence of 
ignorance, a recurrence, in some form or other, of many of the 
errors and heresies of the early Church. 1 look upon it as one of 
the chief duties of Missionary Societies, at the present stage of 
things, to do their utmost to provide an enlightened well-instruct- 
ed native ministry and to provide a carefully prepared Christian 
Literature in the vernaculars. As to modes of doing this, I 
think past experience, as well as mere abstract reasoning, shows |:""i^l^ 
that we should avoid as much as possible, taking untried inexpe- experienced, 
rienced youths from our Boarding Schools and putting them into 
charge of spiritual work. Whatever may be the rule in other 
countries, where the circumstances are different, it should be 
a very rare instance, and only under very exceptional circum- 
stances, that a candidate, however bright or clever, should be 
taken direct from the Seminary and put into the ministry 
without any experience. I may say that, with us, the rule is 
for no student to be admitted into the Uivinity School who has 
not had some experience in the work and whose character has 
not been thus tested, both as to personal piety and also general 
fitness for the ministry. Our students are thus, to a certain 
extent, experienced in Christian work, before admission into the 
Institution, and this does away with the difficulty expressed by 
a former speaker as to the training in pastoral work during the 
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Thied Day. course of study. At the same time we do provide practical 
work for the students, and they also are systematically trained 
in honiilectics and things of a kindred nature. As to the curri- 
culum, I Am surprised that there should be any question as to 
the necessity of Bible study in such Seminaries. The word 
of Goft is naturally one of our chief text books and we not 
only instruct in the letter, but we also endeavour to make our 
Bible study of spiritual benefit to the students. Indeed I think 
that besides the actual knowledge acquired and the training 
in modes and habits, one of the chief benefits to be derived from 
a course in such an Institution is that the students come into 
close contact with men of larger knowledge and wider experience 
and riper spiritual character, which must, by God's blessing, 
tend to form in them a deeper spiritual life. I cannot close my 
remarks without drawing attention to the necessity of looking to 
Influence of the wife when you are choosing your candidate for the pastorate, 
the minister's I need' not tell you that whilst a good wife is of inestimable help 
^^®- in his work to a pastor, an unsuitable mfe is liable to hinder his 

work very much, if not to spoil it altogether. At the same time, 
though this is a truism known to us all, it is, I fear, not s ) 
much acted upon, in actual practice, as it should be. I know 
of instances to the contrary. Personally I make a great point 
of enquiring into the character and antecedents of the young 
woman in view when a young agent expresses a wish to 
marry, and I even bring pressure to bear when I think 
the person unsuitable. I may also mention that, as the 
most of the students in our Divinity School are married men, 
we take some steps towards instructing the wives, too, during 
the period of training of their husbands. 

The Rev. W. B. Boggs, d.d., A. B. M., Ramapatam, Madras, 
said : — My work is in our Theological Seminary. It is only 
twenty years since this institution was established ; it is therefore 
comparatively young. I have come to hear about Ministerial 
training work in other Missions, and to learn what I can. 1. 
Vernacular ^^^ the work in our Seminary is in the vernacular. The great 
teaching. majority of our students can be far more advantageously taught 
in their own tongue than in any other. They are preparing for 
work in small rural congregations where none can understand 
English, and therefore their instruction is all in Telugu. As 
the demand for religious teachers and leaders among the larjjc 
numbers of professed Christians in our Mission has always been 
so great, we have not been able to limit the privileges of the 
Seminary to a few choice, well advanced students. Whilst scores 
of Christian workers were urgently needed to meet the demand in 
the villages we have been obliged to take into the Seminary many 
young men who had enjoyed very limited instruction previously, 
and give them what training we could, chiefly in the Bible and 
the leading truths of the Christian religion. But the course of 
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study is being steadily raised and enlarged, so as to be adapted Thibd D. 
also to those who are more advanced. 2. The regular course ^ foiirve 
of study extends over four years. TheTelugu Bible may be said course. 
to he OUT principal text-book. Besides the careful analytical 
study of the \vhole Bible, the course embraces Bible Geography ; 
Outlines of Chronology and Ancient History ; Moral Science ; 
Church History ; Evidences of Christianity ; Systematic ; and 
Pastoral Theology ; and Homiletics. Of course these are all very 
elementary, as Telugu text books in these various branches are, 
thus far, little more than outlines. Much work has yet to be 
done in the production of suitable text books. 3. There is 
one feature in our school which is perhaps peculiar. The Wives nh 
wives of our students, i.e., tliuse who are able to do so, taught, 
frequently take the full course in the same classes with their 
husbands, We consider this a great advantage, as it fits them 
i') become Bible women and Zenana workers, and greatly to aid 
their husbands in their Ministrv. Last month eleven men and 
six women completed the course and graduated. 

The Rev. F. Ashceoft, m. a., Rajputana, Pr. M., Ajmere, 
said; — I fear we are too often wrong in our choice of candidates. Candidate 
In our great need of young men to train for the Ministry we should be 
are too apt to fix upon likely young men, without much converted 
thought of their spiritual condition. If they are willing to be "^®^* 
trained, we are willing to train them, and once trained they 
become pastors or evangelists, even although they have given 
no clear proof of being really converted men. We should not 
leave it to young men to choose the ministry as they would any 
other profession. Young men in India are not ripe for this, 
nor are the churches ready for the ministry of young and 
inexperienced men. It should be left to them to choose their 
pastors from amongst themselves and they should be the most 
experienced and most spiritual men among them. These might 
be then trained in a simple way by the Missionaries. The men -vyrhat kind 
most eager for such work are not always the best, Augustine of training 
and Ambrose in the early Church had to have their duties thrust should be 
upon them — so it should be here. When we have the men, ^^en. 
iiow shall we train them? for they must be trained. We can- 
not afford to have an ignorant ministry. Well, it seems to me that 
the training should be less Western, should be more in accord- 
ance with the real needs of our Indian Church, should be 
more in harmony with the pastor's position as one who feeds the 
flock and seeks to extend it. We do not teach our students enough 
of the Bible. We take too much for granted. We have 
drunk it in with our mother's milk, we have grown up surrounded 
by a Bible atmosphere, they have not. Tiie patient teaching 
of the Bible must be the chief work in our Theological Semin- 
aries. Then we want less Theology, especially the theologies 
that have died long ago. Instead of recalling them for the 
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Thibd Day. j,enefit of our bewildered students we ought to devote our strength 
to making them thoroughly acquainted with Hinduism and Mu- 
hammadanism in tlieir contrast to Christianity. We should forget 
Sttlanes and dead theologies and train our men to combat error in their ag- 
potatiou. gressive work. The question of pay and position is a serious one, 

but it is one that we must face and face honestlv. We want 
o'.ir best men to become pastors, and yet the pastor's position 
socially is not the best. It is very inferior to that of the well 
paid English teacher. It is all yerv well to say that the young 
men ought to cheerfully sacrifice f»ay and position for the sake 
of the work. Even in Scotland the majority of the students in 
our halls will better their position by becoming ministers, and 
it is questionable how many of them would become students if 
the case were otherwise. And in India the student is not free 
to choose. A whole host of hungry relations look upon him as 
a sure source of income, and they almost force him to adopt 
that line of life which will benefit them most. If he becomes a 
teacher, he will in a few years have a salary of Rs. 100. If lie 
becomes a pastor, he will probably never have more than Rs. 40. 
What ^vo^de^ is it that all our brightest lads are found choosing 
other professions? So long as one man in secnlar employment 
gets a large salary, and another equal to him, or perhaps better 
and nobler than he, gets a small one, both from Mission funds, 
the difficulty will continue to exist. We are no. ripe, therefore, 
for pastors entirely supported by the congregations. We should 
have instead a class of ordained native missionaries paid from 
the funds of the Home Societies, till the congregations are 
strong enough to give a salary such as will command a really 
suitable man. 

Mr. VV. H. Campbell, m. a., b. d., L. M. S., Cnddapnh, 
Madras, said : — I am not an expert on these questions, but 
with some 150 congregations under my charge, I have had 
some opportunities of learning the needs of the people. I 
should like to emphasize Dr. Hooper's contention that our 
Let the train- pastors, evangelists, and catechists should receive their theo- 
iug be iu the logical training chiefly, if not altogether, in their vernacular, 
vernacular, j^. jg ^ great mistake to train according to Western standards 
and Western methods men who are to combat Eastern errors and 
lead Eastern thought. It is extremely difficult fur us (Euro- 
peans) with our peculiar training, and the habits of thought 
which it has produced, to understand the people amongst 
whom we work and make them understand us. It would be a 
fatal error to train our native brethren in such a way that 
there should be a similar, aye, or it might be a greater gulf 
between them and the masses of their countrymen. This is 
what an exclusively English education leads to. I have heard 
of men, able men too, who had given themselves so much to 
English work that they declared themselves unable to prepare 
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suitable tracts in their own language. Now the preparation of Thim> I>a.y. 
a good vernacular Christian literature is a work of supreme im- Vernacular 
portance. I hold that any methods of education which tend to literature 
make the abler and more higlily educated members of our Indian needed. 
Churches unfit to "take part in it are to be entirely deprecated. 
Let us train the future leaders of our Churches in the language 
of their fathers that they may be enabled to take their part in 
leading the religious thought of the people and preparing a 
Christian literature, which shall have its influence, not on a 
small select section, but on the whole body of the Christian 
Church in India. 

Kali Charan Banurji, Esq., m.a., b.l., Calcutta, said, in 
substance, that it was a fundamental mistake to assume that a 
person qualified to be a missionary, was likewise qualified to be 
a pastor. The training of Native Pastors had been defective. Teachers 
because, for the mqst part, it had been taken in hand by ?^^^^ li&ve 
Missionaries without pastoral experience. It would be a good expemnce 
thing, if arrangements could be made for eminent pastors in 
Europe and America to visit the Native Pastorate from time 
to time. The system of recognising candidates for the ministry, 
years ahead of the time when alone the proper indications of a 
call were likely to become manifest, either to the men them- 
selves or to the people over whom they might be placed, led to 
results prejudicial to the interests of the Native Church. It 
was also a mistake to suppose that indifferent pastors might do 
for rural congregations. These required the very best teachers. 

The Rev. W. Hooper, d.d., C. M. S., Jabalpur, C. P., writer 
of one of the papers, said s — I think we must have all felt this 
afternoon what a pity it is that the Business Committee were 
forced to have this meeting and that on women's work going on 
together ; for surely the division is a cross one. Is not the Christ- 
ian ministry, in its wider sense, female as well as male ? Is not 
the same word, ** Deacon" or " Deaconess, " use in the New 
Testament for Christian women engaged in Christian work, as 
St. Paul delights to apply to himself as Christ's Apostle? One 
word may I be allowed about the word ** Native,'* on which a <*Native." 
good deal has been said at this Conference, either for or against its 
use I have never been able to see why my Indian brethren should 
object to this designation. To my mind " Native" is a term of 
respect and ** Foraigner " (which is its opposite) one of dispar- 
ajrement, as is felt by English people, for instance, in France. 
And I, as a foreigner here, look for consideration from my native 
brethren and, I am thankful to say, I get it. My brethren wish 
to substitute the word ** Indian ; " but I consider that we are all 
Indians ; our work and our hearts are in India, though we may 
not happen to have been born here. All the same, I do not 
think the introduction of the word "Native" into the title of our 
subject this afternoon a happy one. For surely, in the considera- 
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lion of the training and position of Christian ministers in this 
country, race has very little to say. What we want to know is, 
how ministers, who have not been trained elsewhere, and who have 
already received a certain position from other countries, shall be 
trained, and what position they shall occupy, of whatever race 
they may be. With regard to the position, I think Mr. Lazarus' 
statement a very suggestive one, that the present is a transition 
period, and that the question of pay will ultimately be settled, 
not according to race, but according to situation in respect of 
civilization and intelligence. But I also feel very strongly, that 
very little would be said or thought on such subjects as pay and 
outward position, were the heart filled with the love of Christ. 
One speaker has mentioned his conviction, that minbters should 
continue to b.e students after their appointment. This is of course 
true, for without continually taking in, how can they give out ? 
yet 1 think it is a truth which has its dangers. There is real dan- 
ger, specially in this enervating climate, of ministers becoming 
too much mere students, and too little active. What makes me 
feel this the more is that, owing no doubt to my own studious 
habits, several of those whom I have trained have grievously 
neglected their active duties for those of the study. 1 liked 
greatly what was said on the need of free personal intercourse in 
spiritual things between the teacher in a theological seminary, 
and his students. I am sure that this is really more important 
than getting men to pass examinations, and woe be to that divin- 
ity college, where the latter is made the first object ! 

I must confess that one thing in the discussion this afternoon 
has disappointed me. I mentioned in my paper how puzzled 
I was as to how pastoral theology was to be taught in 
divinity schools in this country. The only suggestion that has 
now been made on the subject is, that the teacher should him- 
self have had experience of pastoral work. But I have had 
parishes, one in England and one in New Zealand ; but this fact 
only increases my despair, for it shows me so clearly what is 
wanted, without showing how to get it ! It is exceedingly im- 
portant that the wives of the students should receive some sort 
of training, as well as their husbands. This I have always done ; 
and this I considerd to be the great advantage of receiving the 
families of married students, and an advantage far outweighing 
the external inconveniences arising from having to provide more 
room, &c. At the same time, I have never been able to see 
with Mr. Maclaurin at the Calcutta Conference, how women 
witk children are to receive tiie extensive training that their 
husbands do; for surely we must not encourage the neglect of 
home duties for those of the ministry of the Church ! But every 
mini>ter's wife should be taught to know her Bible well. The 
last thing 1 would say is, that I cannot join in the disparagement 
of systematic Christian theology which one speaker uttered. 
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I hope I need not say that I yield tc^feYaWia^^tCM^tfiK^feQ^.*''^^ YOR 
of the Bible the principle subject of instructunuiIoc'Ax^i^^ 
students. That is a thing I assume that we are all agreed on, 
and if I have not said much about it in my papei^-SrlS i>^ftuse\/.*''. J J: 
I thought there was no need. I also agree that "i^-hlilVff to T •-•' : * 
teach the students to understand and deal with Hinduism and 
Islam. But these two together cannot take the place of sys- 
tematic Christian theology. If non-Christian systems are to be 
studied, is not the Christian system also to be studied, as a sys- 
tem ? It is no use to be afraid of the word system ; there can 
be no thought without system. And if you teach the separate 
facts and truths and precepts of the Bible without showing also 
how they cohere in a system, you cannot enlist the thought of 
the students, and of those who are to learn of them, in the 
Bible. And the result will be, that because they will exercise 
thought upon it, they will probably form to themselves wrong 
systems* Systematic theology, in a word, cannot be avoided ; 
and if you want to avoid crude and more or less heretical systems, 
the best plan is to teach the right ones to your divinity students. 

The Rev. J. P. Jones, m. a., A. B. F. M., Madura, writer Difference of 
of one of the papers, said :— This is a very difficult question for us opinion. 
to treat in such a way as to reach harmonious conclusions, for the 
simple reason that the missionaries and missions differ so much 
among themselves and in some respects, from most of the 
native brethren, concerning preliminary considerations. For 
instance our divergence of views is marked as to the amount of 
emphasis and importance to be attached relatively to the self- 
support and the efficient character of the pastorate of the Church. 
Some missions place first before themselves a self-supporting 
Church as a consummation immediately or speedily to be ^^ jg^if.gup- 
achieved. All, or nearly all, other matters must be shaped port, 
with a view to this end. Others relegate the questions of 
self-support to the future, and give largest emphasis and 
paramount importance to an efficient and highly trained class 
of pastors, men of large calibre and thorough training, who 
can command the respect of the whole community. They ap- 
point such men as Brothers Goldsmith, of Madras, to train 
such a high class agency, the question of the immediate sup- 
port of such men is not possible of solution ; and so foreign 
funds are in part devoted to their salaries. We in the Madura 
Mission have thus far lifted high the banner of self-support ; 
chief nnd almost exclusive emphasis has been placed upon the 
necessity of each congregation or pastorate, supporting its own 
pastor, so that foreign funds may be entirely diverted to other 
Channels and work. 

Inasmuch as our congregations are small and scattered, 
the consequence is that no Church can pay a high salary, and 
the inevitable result of thia is that our pastors are not conspicu- 
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Third .Day, .^ous.fjM" lajrge ability or broad training. We mufassal mission- 
;.•. raric&iavelfhuch difficulty in meeting our city brethren on this 
• • • •'•"subject. " Where are we to get the Rs. 100, Rs. 150, Rs. 200 to 
.•:.'.■: ."pay :aar life: jlionthly salaries of the B. A.'s and M. A.'s? 
V- '. .' Y W^/fve.lptepared to pay more to general evangelists and 
district superintendents, but feel that the pridfe and glory 
of the Church should from the first be in its oxon pastors — 
men who are supported entirely by the native Church. As 
Candidates, to candidates for training we, as other missions, receive young 
men of piety and promise. But we do not receive them as 
** candidates" for the ministry. We do not believe it to be 
wise to give to a man the promise or the impression that because 
he is received into the school he is on the path that must 
ultimately lead him to the ministry. We aim to take in young 
men who show piety and possibilities of usefulness and say to 
him : — ** We will prepare you for Christian service ; but you 
must subsequently prove, by active work and life, your quali- 
fication for ordination before that holy office can be promised 
to you." This year we have taken ten such youths into our 
Theological School, of whom we trust that some in after years 
Sympathy may climb up to the dignity and honour of the pastorate. I desire 
wiUi orieutal to emphasize one point in my paper, and that is the need of a 
thought. training more in sympathy with the thought and life of the 

country. I do not agree with the idea presented by one speaker 
that we should abandon systematic theology; but I do believe 
that we should do more and more to adapt our theology, both 
in its spirit and in the emphasis given to its various truths and 
doctrines, to oriental ideas. There is an occidental and an 
oriental way of seeing and reaching truths, and our institutions 
will never be fully useful until the latter spirit shall colour all 
our methods of presenting truth. I may illustrate what I mean 
by the divine attribute of Omnipresence. In the West a few 
remarks only are needed to teach and explain it. In this land, 
owing to the universal prevalence of pantheism as a basis of all 
philosophy as well as of religion, it is necessary to enter into 
full detail and explanation with a view to meeting and over- 
throwing pantheistic error. In like manner the teaching of 
homilectics and pastoral theology should not be the translation 
or reproduction of works upon these subjects from the West, 
but original instruction appropriate to the vastly different 
conditions of pulpit and pastoral work in this land. Above all, 
the students should be brought face to face with the religious sys- 
tems of this land, which systems they have to combat, and through 
whose errors and truths they are to find access to the minds of the 
Traming people. Most of the training in our institution is given in the Ver- 
Vern^ular. ^ "ocular. I have learned by experience that English should be 
very scantily used as a medium of instruction, except where there 
is full ability to understand and use it on the part of the students. 
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